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THE NATURE OF THE EXTREME VALUE OF SKIN PCTEJOTALS AT ACUFUJJC7URE POINTS 

[Paper by Viktor Vereshchagin, senior scientific staff member, USSR, in 
Russian] 

[Text] The fact of the existence of extreme values cf the electric poten- 
tial of the skin in animals and man was established at a comparatively 
early dote. With a change in the potential of a relatively arbitrarily 
chosen region of the surface of the skin, one can detect a large number of 
points where the potential has a minimum and naxirar. value from a few up 
to tens of millivolts. At these points of the skin the resistance to an 
electric current is altered (reduced). 

The first systematic study of the electrical resistance of the skin was 
conducted by V. A. Poderni (1, 2). He also confirmed the Al'fcrekht phe- 
nomenon, which consists in an increase in the electrical conductivity of 
the skin in Head's (Zakharin's) zones when a pathological process is taking 
place in organs corresponding to those zones. The writings of A. K. Fod- 
shibyakin (3, 7), and also a number of other writings (8, $)> have observed 
a number of peculiarities of potentials and electrical resistance and also 
of their dynamics both in the normal and pathological state; we will new 
note here only one of the most important of then: the points of extreme 
values of skin potentials coincide with projections on the skin of the so- 
called "points of application" used in acupuncture. 

In the literature known to us not a single attempt 1ms been made to explain 
the nature of these potentials. In the first place this circumstance makes 
it more difficult to work out theoretical conceptions concerning the very 
experimental facts in particular and concerning acupuncture in general, and 
in the second place it considerably reduces the prognostic and therepautic 
value of this important and objectively measurable index of physiological 
processes in the organism. Finally, an these circumstances taken to- 
gether are impeding the broad introduction of acupuncture methods into 
clinical practice. 

In the present paper certain hypotheses are set forth concerning the nature 
of the experimental values of electric potentials and the electrical 
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resistance of the skin. In constructing a working model we took as our 
foundation, first, the proposition well known in electropfcysiology to the 
effect that all processes of vital activity are accompanied toy the appear- 
ance of a difference in potential on the two sides of the cell membrane, 
and, second, a hypothesis concerning the existence in living organ! sms of 
a special system with heightened electrical conductivity (Bekfcer, lo64). 


When ve look at the basic experimental fact of electroghysiology, which is 
that the external surface of the cell carries a positive charge, while the 
internal surface has a negative charge, with a difference in the potentials 
on the order of kindreds of millivolts, and also taking into account the re- 
sults of Bekker's work, ve will examine the following working model: 


Every cell can te represented as a capacitor in which the difference in po- 
tentials at the cell membrane is created by means of the membrane potential. 
The entire organism can be represented as the sum total of capacitors con- 
nected in parallel. The positive place of capacitors (the external _ -faces 
of cells) are enclosed within a circuit by a direct contact, while in the 
cell the analogous connection is made by the electrolytes of the blood 
plasma and the lymph. 

Tince an electric current flows through the cell membrane, a3 indicated by 
the difference of potentials, to close the external circuit (external rel- 
ative to the membrane) there must be a system of conductors or channels of 
heightened conductivity that unite the negatively charged internal surfaces 
of all cells of the organism with one another. 

Every hypothetical model must meet the requirement of explaining the facts 
that exist and also must predict new ones. In our case, first, the very 
fact of the existence of regions with an extreme value of electric poten- 
tials of the skin is explained if we take as cur point of departure the 
idea of the anisotropy of resistance of living tissues. Thanks to the 
heightened conductivity of the channels with heightened conductivity at 
those points where they cone closest to the surface of the skin, the sign 
and magnitude of the potential of the internal membranes of cells can be 
induced. On the basis of the model of parallel connection of cells (ca- 
pacitors) we have adopted, the sign of the potential should be negative, 
and its magnitude should always be smaller than the difference in poten- 
tials at the membrane of individual cells (because of the resistance of 
the channels themselves ar-J of areas of the skin over corpuscles). In the 
normal case both these conclusions correspond to the results of experiments. 

Moreover, thanks to fulfillment of the law of conservation of charge, any 
changes in the metabolism of cells and groups of cells (in organs) ought 
to be manifested in a change in the difference in potentials at cell mem- 
brane and consequently on the skin. This mechanism is, of course, revers- 
ible and could be useful in understanding a large number of pathological 
processes. In particular, the very method of treatment by acupuncture is 
based on this reversibility. 
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Also, as metabolism increases, the difference in potentials ought to in- 
crease, since hyperfunction is the adequate form of the reaction to stimu- 
lation. In (4) it has actually been demonstrated that when the organ is 
stimulated (for example, when food enters the stomach), the difference in 
potentials at the "active points" corresponding to this organ increases. 




Here it is worth noting that the electrical properties of the "points of 
application” are difficult to explain on the functioning of just one ner- 
vous system. It is veil known that the propagation of an electric signal 
in a nerve takes place by means of the potassium- sodium pusp and is by na- 
ture a pulsed process, while the distribution of potentials is statistical 
in nature. Moreover, according to the data presented ir. (2), the topog- 
raphy and magnitudes of the potentials do r.ot change during a period cf 
8-12 hours after the death of the organism. It is nonsense to talk about 
the functioning of the nervous system in this connection. 

In addition, the topography of the "points of application'* coincides with 
the topography cf the nervous system only in rare cases (along the track of 
the principal nerve trunks). In most cases, this is particularly true of 
the traditional "channels," there is no direct correspondence. But the 
connection between the central nervous system and the character of the 
change of the skin potentials has been demonstrated experimentally. 



The interesting fact of asymmetry of electrical resistance in the direction 
of the channel and against the direction of the channel (the direction con- 
forming to ancient tradition is referred to) is noted in (9). Unfortu- 
nately the paper does not report the conditions of the measurements (par- 
ticularly the polarity of the electrodes with respect to the channel). 

But it is quite obvious that the carrying of the charge along the channel 
is capable of bringing about reduced resistance along the track of the 
channel . 



Facts veil known In electrophysiology and acupuncture can be qualitatively 
described on the basis of the model we have proposed. Moreover , we can 
seek ways of solving such problems as perception of an ultrahigh- frequency 
field in the form of various noises and sounds during exposure. Or changes 
in the way people feel because of a change in the state of ionization of 
the atmosphere before the weather changes and also because of a change in 
solar activity. The capacitor model is particularly intriguing from the 
standpoint of the possibilities of generation of the difference of poten- 
tials by means of a willful increase in the level of metabolism through a 
trophic influence in some specific organ (Tliis possibility is supported by 
the data contained in (5) concerning the influence of the functional state 
of the large hemispheres of the bruin on the character of the dynamics of 
the potentials at the "active points.") with its subsequent transmission 
to another organism. Such experiments, called "healing by the laying-on 
of hands," have been described in the popular literature (we do not have 
reports of a scientific nature on this topic). 
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Finally, using this model it is possible to work out new lines of research 
in electropbysiolcgy that could lead to the creation of physiotherapeutic 
methods incomparably more effective than those engendered by acupuncture. 
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ELECTROi'rfYSIOLOGICAL AND BEHAVT ORAL rORRELATES OF Af’L'PJKCTUHE THERAPY 

[Paper by David E. Bresler, Ph.D., director of research, National Acupunc- 
ture Association, 1033 Cayley Avenue, Los Angeles,. California, in English] 

[Text] It has been suggested by several investigations that acupuncture 
therapy represents cnly an effective use of hypnotic techniques and that 
its success can be explained on the basis of prior indoctrination, autosug- 
gestion, expectation, counterirritation, distraction, etc. 

In preliminary experiments with naive human subjects. we heve observed a 
variety of electrophysiological changes following the irsertii of needles 
into traditional acupuncture points, while no systematic effects occurred 
vhea adjacent placebo points were stimulated. For example , heart rate and 
EEG beta activity were increased by tonification of ’.he "tsu san li” points 
(which are used to produce general sympathetic arousel) while no consistent 
changes occurred with tonification of nearby points. Sedation of the "sun 
rain' 1 points (used to treat insomnia) produced substantial increases in EEG 
alpha activity while placebo points were without effec:. 

In other preliminary studies, we have observed that the galvanic skin po- 
tential (GSF) at certain a cu juncture points appears to change with heart 
rate and respiration rate while no systematic changes in the GS? of other 
surface areas of the skin could be observed. 

We have also determined that specific acupuncture points can be used to 
suppress the "gag reflect," while adjacent placebo point:; were, again, 
without effect. 

In addition, ve have successfully used acupuncture the apy for treating a 
variety of illnesses such as emphysema laminitis and tucial poralysls in 
horses, dogs and cats. We have also successfully achieved gingival anal- 
gesia in five squirrel monkeys. 
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In ell ol“ the Jwrcan experiments , subjects were f^ivrn no prior i nfi/n'o I. ion 
about the procedures deployed and these results crc» < herefore not !>e m* 
plained on the basis of a "hypnosis” notion. 
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POINTS OF HIGH ELECTRICAL CONDUCTIVITY ON THE INTEGUMENT OF ANIMALS AND 
OTHER LIVING THDCS 


[Paper by Yevgeniy Mikhaylovich I^atkin, senior scientific staff member, 
Moscow, USSR, in Russian] 

[Text] The seemingly mosaic and asymmetrical nature of metabolism, tempera- 
tuie, electrical processes, and other phenomena in the tissues and organs 
of animals end man are a phenomenon inherent in life. Fluctuations of phys- 
iologic'il processes and their clusterization are one of the many mechanisms 
of autoregulation of the organism’s homeostasis. 

The organism perceives changes in the environment and accordingly activates 
its physiological state for purposes of protection against them or departure 
from them. Thi3 basic function of the organism is performed by a complex 
system of physiological regulation. It includes the following: 

1. Numerous neuroreceptive organs and structures; 

2. Perielectrouonic or anelectrotonic influences which change the excit- 
ability of specific portions of the central nervous system even before the 
pulses of neural reflexes arrive there; 

3. Certain electromagnetic influences of operative cells, organs, and or- 
ganisms; 

4. Active points of the skin (acupuncture), possibly representing a new 
morphological system in which, as in other receptor systems of the organism, 
stimulative pulses are transmitted to the central nervous system to normal- 
ize its functions. 




of physiological and pathological alteration of organs and system of the 
organism of animals and man. At the same tine, a change in the physiologi- 
cal and mental state causes a change in the conductivity of the acupuncture 
points (1). 

(Xir research and observations of active points of the skin of cows, horses, 
calves, hogs, dogs, rats, chicken and duck commercial and incubated eggs, 
and potatoes vere by way of a preliminary survey and above all described 
the dependency of points of high electrical conductivity on the general 
state of the specimens under study. These points of high electrical con- 
ductivity vere determined by means of a miniature electronic instrument de- 
signed by V. G. Adamenko. The skin or other integument studied must be dry, 
free of grease, and clean. A signal light on the instrument lights when its 
tip — a silver electrode--is applied to a point of high electrical conductiv- 
ity. The researcher holds in one hand an instrument used to press against 
the active points of the skin, while the ether hands, closing the electric 
circuit, presses against the body of the animal or other specimen a cotton 
tampon soaked in saline solution. The places on the skin of animals being 
studied were swabbed with alcohol or ether, and the far was sheared. 

1. The topographic characteristics of the points of high electrical con- 
ductivity of the skin of farm animals correrponds almost entirely to the 
location of the Chinese acupuncture points indicated in. (2). We should 
note that there are more points of high electrical conductivity on the skin 
of animals than acupuncture points, and that certain points of high conduc- 
tivity may be lacking in certain animals es a function of the functional 
conditions. In other words, on the skin of animals there are pornts of 
high electrical conductivity which axe constant and points which are "flick- 
ering, ” i.e., points which axe manifested as a function of the organism's 
functional state. Table 1 shows the points of high electrical conductivity 
of the skin of a cow (one aide of the body), excluding points on the ex- 
tremities and the lower portions of the body. 

Table 1 


Skin Region 

No of Active Points 
With High Electri- 
cal Conductivity 

Ho of "Flickering- 
Points With High Elec- 
trical Conductivity 

No of Acu- 
puncture 
Points 

Head 

22 

8 

18 

Heck 

10 

6 

6 

Withers 

14 

- - 

11 

Small, of back 

18 

6 

11 

Croup 

16 

8 

10 

Udder 

2 

— 

2 


Thus we found not only that the acupuncture points coincide topographically 
with points of high electrical conductivity on * skin of animals, but we 
also discovered other points with high electrical conductivity. 
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2. It vac Established that points of high electrical conductivity on tin* 
skin of varioud animals are absent after clinical death. TWs «loman::l.r:i tro 
that existence on the skin of the animals of points of hich electrical con- 
ductivity is not purely an electrophysical phenomenon, but that the active 
points are a physiological characteristic of the healthy living organism. 

3- An increase in the number of points of high electrical conductivity in 
the region of the croup vac observed in certain cows before calving. Dur- 
ing calving, in the period of labor pains, the number of points diminishes, 
but their number is restored during pauses in labor. 


* . In three cases of parturient paralysis of the cows the instrument indicated 

V the presence of points of high electrical conductivity of the animal's skin 

"without" closing the electric circuit, i.e., to obtain the signal it was 
sufficient to °."ly the tip of the instrument to the active point of the 
skin without contact of the other hand that closed the electric circuit. 

We should note that manifestation of the signal from points "without" 
closing the electric circuit has previously teen observed in human beings 
by V. G. Adamenko. 

5* Points of high electrical conductivity of the shell of commercial 
chicken and duck eggs were investigated. The results were negative. Ko 
points of electrical activity were observed, and the instrument produced no 
signals. A verification of the points of high electrical conductivity on 
the shell of incubated eggs did produce signals of the instrument in 20 
percent of ths cases at the blunt end of the eggs after 4 or 5 days of in- 
cubation. Potatoes with no sign of growth of the eyes vere also examined. 
The research showed that such potatoes do not have points of high electri- 
cal conductivity, whereas sprouting potatoes give signals concerning the 
existence of points at the "eyes." 

Conclusion 


The data of our preliminary survey require additional observations and re- 
search concerning all these aspects of detection of points of high electri- 
cal conductivity on the skin of animals, their origin, and their functional 
i importance. Vfe obtained data with these animals that confirm the coinci- 

dence of acupuncture points and points of high electrical conductivity pre- 
viously observed in human beings. We should note that these points may be 
*- detected without closing the electric circuit with the experimenter's other 

* hand. A proper explanation of this phenomenon cannot be given at the pres- 

ent time because of the lack of detailed research. But the physical (in 
accordance with V. G. Adamenko's hypothesis) and physiological foundation 
of an explanation might be presented as follows: the electric circuit 
might be closed by displacement currents in connection with the occurrence 
of the variable component of the signal from the points. It is also possi- 
ble that the d-e circuit is closed through the air because of its slight 
ionization. From the physiological standpoint the occurrence of a special 
state of the active point of the skin may be related to an abrupt intensi- 
fication of any function of the organism. 

0 
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Ve should call, attention to the fact that the activity of the points of 
high electrical conductivity of the skin is not the sar.e in healthy and 
sick animals . Thus in healthy animals the active points of the skin dis- 
appear only after clinical death, whereas in sick animals they may be ab- 
sent even when they are alive. This Indicates once again that the physio- 
logical reactivity of sick and healtty animals is different in nature. 

The existence of points of high electrical conductivity on the skin, as in- 
vestigation of the "flickering" points dea nstrate, depends both on the 
animal's internal state and also on external factors. It is sufficient to 
moisten the skin of the animal, to exert a prolonged mechanical or electri- 
cal effect on it, for active points to appear at these places. This paper 
concerning investigation of points of high electrical conductivity on the 
skin of animals is the first stage in a series of projects along this lire. 
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KAN — PLANT COMMUNICATION EXPERIMENTS 

[Paper by Marcel Vogel, PhD, Senior Chemist, IBM, San Jose, California In 
English] 


[lext] The primary purpose of this paper is to present the experimental 
procedures necessary to conduct Interactive experimentation between man and 
the plant for m. The necessary conditions to develop the experimental proce- 
dures needed for repeatable experimentation will be outlined and presented 
in graphical form. It is necessary that a plant be obtained which is 
sufficiently adapted to the environment in which the experimentation being 
conducted. The basic class of house plants known as Philodendrons', we-. e 
found to be most suitable for initial experimental procedures. Two fort’s of 
Philodendron were used. Number 1, the Ivy Philodendron, Philodendron 
Caudidium, and number 2, the Monsters class, Konstera Deliciosa, or large 
split-leaf Philodendron. The large Ivy Philodendron is a very easy plant to 
work with, but for extended experimentation, the larger cut-leaf Philodendron 
is preferred. 

It was found that a period of adaptation is required for any plant used for 
experimental procedures. The time of adaptation nay vary from one week to 
two months. What was found is that an inconclusive base line, continuously 
shifting, and random variation of signals were encountered when a plant would 
not adapt to the experimental conditions that were being imposed upon it. 

When a plant has become adapted, a stable base line can be achieved within 
minutes. It is achieving this stable uniform base line that has been the 
primary objective of these lines of experimentation, for without this base 
line there is no way to identify the signals that one encounters, or to 
determine their causitlve origins and their source. 

The instrumentation far the experimentation was assembled and patterned after 
suggested experimental designs proposed by L. Ceorge Lawrence in articles 
published in Popular Electronics, in the years 1969 and 1970. 

r 

While the equipment used is exceedingly simple, the obtaining of reproducible 
results 1* exceedingly difficult, as the problem is not In the equipment or 
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the plant Itself but lies in the ability of the experimenter to relax and 
stabilize his body functions to enable him to focus simple direct action to 
his mind, To achieve this end, meditation exercises are recommended. The 
restraint of use of alcoholic beverages and smoking during any form of the 
experiment is advised. The consumption of large volumes of water and the 
quieting of the body functions arc necessary. Once a critical link is estab- 
lished between the experimenter and the plant, large amounts of noise, light, 
or electrical disturbances do not interfere with the production of responses 
from the mind of th? experimenter. Simultaneous experimentation with the use 
of multiple channel recording, comparing the body functions to the plant 
response, has given evidence that a one-to-one correspondence can be had 
between the galvanic skin response of the individual and a similar response 
In the plant. One can further get identical responses by appropriate sugges- 
tion In the mind of the subject, experimenter and plant, When the attention 
Is focused into the plant then the normal galvanic skin reactions cease on 
the individual. 

Experimental work during the last four years is summarized with the following 
conclusion; 

1. To establish any link between man and plant, an Initial charge must be 
released by the person doing the experiment to the plant under experimentation. 
This charging phase must be continued until a stable base line is obtained. 

This charging by the experimenter produces an isolation of the plant from 
secondary influences, i.e. light temperature, and electrical charges in the 
room. The charging of a plant can be accomplished either In the room or at 
remote locations over one-hundred miles distant. 

2. When the plant Is charged the experimenter must qulec his conscious mind 
and body functions, and work in as an emotion-free state as possible. The 
higher the level of emotional control, the more precise the experlcental 
results become. 

3. The experimenter may then focus his mind to get a response to, 

a. The act of damaging the leaf of another plant 

b. The destruction of another life form, cellular or animal. 

c. The release of a thought form of 

a) Love 

b) Healing 

c) Mathematics 

d) Imagery 

e) Emotion 
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Each of these thought fores have distinct patterns attended to them. 

Data reduction is nbv being done to identify each of these actions. 

4. Distant projection of thought forms have been accomplished with up to 
one-hundred and ten miles separating the plant and the experimenter. 

5. Repeatability of experimentation in any one experiment is possible. 

Thought forms of individuals can be repeated. It is still very difficult 
to get multiple repeatability over a period of time for any one class of 
experiments. 

The equipment used for these tests was a modified poly- graph recorder which 
was electroded to the plant via one inch by one and half inch stainless steel 
electrodes, the adhering paste was agar agar with one percent sodium chloride 
added. 

Studies were conducted on various types of electrode material, Independent of 
the plant. The least stable system was aluminum- agar-aluminum and the most 
stable was a system using silver electrodes chemically treated to form a silver 
chloride layer. The standard, polished stainless-steel electrodes between agar 
show no obvious deviation, when balanced into the bridge, over a period of 
tvency-four hours. The aluminum electrodes In contrast showed continuous 
signal deviation, an impossible condition for any practical use. 
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PURSUING THE SECRET OF THE DOWSING ROD 

(Paper by Jiri Bradna, HD, Neurology Department, Okres Institute of Pub- 
lic Health, JCutna Hora, Czechoslovakia, In Czech! 

(Text] Kan’s contact with nature, once very close, has been constantly 
disrupted with the progress of civilization. Old knowledge of natural 
phenomena passed through the crucibles of scientific laboratories, and 
only its sound core has been retained. But many secrets of the old al- 
chemists, the fine, subtle half-truths and fantasies, have thereby been 
lost in the smoke blown away by critics and the exact sciences. Thus 
also the dowsing rod, with its traditions dating back several milleniur.s, 
has been replaced by modern methods of prospecting (1, 2, 3J. However, 
the dowsing rod remains a signpost along the path that connects man with 
his original natural environment, a link between man Who is isolated in 
prefabricated apartments, office buildings, shops and in speeding cars 
on the one hand, and the beauty of nature, the forests and waters, open 
skies, clouds and storms on the other. It still proves our ancient rela- 
tionship with nature, through which we have passed in our entire devel- 
opment, and from which we are becoming separated even at the cost of our 
self-destruction- For the dowsing rod is a sensitive indicator of our 
reactibility to the effects of the environment, and therefore its signi- 
ficance has not declined, despite the modern instruments for detecting 
various energies. It is a mediator between our neuromuscular system and 
the energies arising around us. 

Therefore it is unnecessary to measure the dowsing rod’s electric poten- 
tial or to speak about the force with which it twists our hands. It is 
sufficient to investigate the force of the muscles that turn the dowsing 
rod. Already Athanasius Kirchner had called attention to this fact, in 
1875. When the dowsing rod is held in the customary underhand grip, or 
even in an overhand grip with the hands turned around, the forked rod’s 
elasticity increases the tension in the muscles of the forearms and hands. 
In neutral position the rod is held horizontally by the counteracting 
agonistic and antagonistic muscle groups, in our case by the flexors and 
extensors of the hand and fingers, with the assistance of the pronators 
and supinators. The dowser walks slowly over the terrain and watches 
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the motions of the dowsing rod. At a point over underground water or a 
container filled with water, the rod starts to deflect, usually upward, 
but downward for some dowsers. The dowser has the feeling that the rod 
is twisting by itself, and that he cannot prevent its deflection. Actu- 
ally the deflection of the dowsing rod is caused by a subconscious re- 
action of the muscles, and it takes a moment for the rod to assoce a new 
position. The magnitude of the rod’s deflection depends on the ratio of 
the tension in the individual muscle groups that hold the dowsing rod. 

This can be demonstrated by modern electropnysiological methods, for ex- 
ample, by electromyography, myotensiar.etry or vibrotensigraphy [4, 5, 6]. 
Over an ore deposit or iron, the rod will turn in the opposite direction, 
usually upward. Only in a small proportion of persons (about 20 perctnt) 
the rod will not deflect either over water or metal, and we observe only 
a light vibration of the rod. This is caused by an even increase or de- 
crease of muscle tension in both muscle groups of the forearms, and thus 
there will be no resultant change in the tension of the muscles on the 
hands holding the dowsing rod. 

How do we explain this distant effect of water or metal on the forearm 
muscles holding the dowsing rod? An explanation is not easy. The effect 
of various telluric rays, rays of matter or water, the effect of t-'e 
water's magnetism or electromagnetism arising in the course of its flew 
underground, changes of geomagnetism, ionization of the air ever sprirgs, 
etc. had been assumed [7, 8, 9). 

We actually began to analyze the complex question of the reactions of th t 
dowsing rod and of dowsers when we successfully located a well, using an 
air-filled balloon instead of a dowsing rod. Kith this balloon we re- 
corded the changes in palm pressure as the hand approached water or metal. 

We developed a myotensiometer to measure muscle tension (patent 118558, 
Bradna) and determined the quantitative relationships of the water's dis- 
tance and quantity, the torsional force measured on the dowsing rod, and 
the muscle tension (Fig. 1). 

Electromyography with skin and needle electrodes, and myotensiocr.etry 
proved that already the grasping of the dowsing rod is accompanied by the 
activation of the flexors and extensors, and that the frequency and ampli- 
tude of the action potentials in the flexors usually increase upon approach- 
ing water. Upon approaching metal, however, the frequency and amplitude 
of the action potentials decline, and the dcwsir.g rod's deflection, after 
a certain period of latency, is due to the dominance of the activized mus- 
cle group (Fig. 2). 





i 

i 


i 

I 




Myotensiomctry, proved that the effect of water and metals changed the 
muscles' resting and action tonus even without holding the dowsing tod. 

Wc also established the directional effect of the muscles controlling the 
dowsing rod’s motion when seeking water, and the feasibility of shielding 
the water's distant effect upon man, by means of conductors wrapped in 
metal foil. Furthermore, we were intrigued by the fact that the muscles 
holding the dowsing rod react to the activity of another person’s muscles 
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Figure 2. Dowsing rod’s reaction, 

F - Flexors; 

E - Extensors of the foreanr 

H ^0 - Ten liters of water; 

Fe - Ten kilograms of iron; 

emg - Frequency analysis of electrorcyograms taken with skin 
electrodes; 

C - Control at a neutral point where there is no water 
or metal; 

f/s - Action potentials* frequency per second; 

pV - Amplitude of the action potentials, in microvolts. 

Table 1. Distant Effect of Water, Iren and Myotransfer, on the Forearm 
Flexors of 140 Subjects (A - water, B - ircr., C - myotransfer) 


Control 

Resting Action 

A 1.7110.02 3.29110.07 

B 1.71*0.02 3.29310.07 

C 1.7110.02 3.29310.07 


Resting 


Action 


2.32510.01 4.82110.03 

1.64010.03 2.91010.04 

2.88010.03 5.44010.15 


Fcsting Action 

1. 8010. 04 3.85210.15 

1.8810.06 3.46510.20 


We called this distant effect of one person’s muscles on those of another 
energy myotransfer and continued to investigate its cause. 
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Figure 3. Myotransfer and the dewsing rod. 

f/s - Action potentials' frequency per second; 

F - Flexors; 

E - Extensors. 

After numerous experiments with reflecting and filtering the presumed 
muscle radiation, with passing it through grids of different width and 
conducting it over waveguides, we investigated the region of vhf electro- 
magnetic waves {Fig, 4). Using vhf monitors, we were able to demonstrate 
that the muscles were a source of energy during their activity, in 40 and 
68 He bands for the forearm flexors and extensors. Ke found also other 
harmonic frequencies. The muscles showed noticeable changes in their ten- 
sion, tonus and electromyograms, under the influence of the very high 
frequencies in these bands. The dowsing rod reacted upward or downward, 
in accordance with the dominant tonicization. In this way we were able to 
find the connecting link between the muscles holding the dowsing rod, and 
the dowser's environment. When the dowser grasps the rod, considerable 
tonicization of the forearm muscles occurs, and these generate an exten- 
sive electromagnetic field in the form of a dipole. This field is dis- 
tributed about the forearm's tonicized muscles in the sane way as about 
a transmitting antenna (Fig. 4b). 

The existence of this electromagnetic field can best be proven by bio- 
monitoring with a dowsing rod or biopcndulun (sidcric pendulum), and by 
the change in the recipient's muscle tension, with tin* change that the 
presence of various materials cause in the dielectric properties of the 
energy field of the muscles holding the dowsing rod cr biocendulum, and 
with the reflection of the vhf waves, the tonus of the muscles holding 
the dowsing rod is altered, and the dowsing rod moves until it assumes a 
new equilibrium position. When forced into an unsteady position, some- 
times the dowsing rod swings around. That this is actually a reaction 
to an own vhf source has been proven in various isolation experiments 
with the filtration, shielding and reflection of the muscles' energy 
field. When the muscles are tonicized by a strong dowsing rod, the 
range of the energy field is considerable and extends to a distance of 
several hundred meters, as we found in experiments in which the dowsing 
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Figure 4, a. Myotransfer and a waveguide (A - ager.t, f - flexors, e - 
extensors, R - recipient, V - dcwsir.g rod, Ek - fcioper.- 
dulum, Al.f. - aluminum foil), 
b. powsing rod's energy field. 

rod's reaction was observed in an airplane flying over water. This was 
confirmed also by the finding of deep underground sources of mineral 
water with the help of a dowsing rod, for example, at the Podebrady spa. 

When seeking water or ore deposits by means of a dowsing rod, possible 
errors might arise from the mentioned sensitivity of the muscles to vhf 
waves, to the muscle activity of other persons, to significant changes 
in ionization, to high-frequency fields and discharges, to x rays, etc. 
Thus, already solar radiation affects dewsing, directly by electromagne- 
tic waves in the vhf region, and indirectly by ionization with ultra- 
violet rays. While monitoring the intensity of sunlight by means of a he- 
liograph, we observed deflections of the dowsing rod after sunrise, the 
maximum occurring at full intensity. These deflections were caused by a 
change of muscle tension, predominantly in the flexers, and similar 
changes of tonus occurred also in experimental animals. Shielding with 
black paper or lumber did not have any effect on the observed changes 
in muscle tension, nor on the dowsing rod's deflection and the bio- 
oscillations. 

Frontal passages likewise produced varied patterns: activation of the 
flexors or extensors, parallel with the attenuation of the antagonistic 
muscle groups; or a decline or rise of tension in both muscle groups, 
i:> man as well as in experimental animals. The dewsing rod’s deflections 
and the biopendulum’s tracing corresponded to the changes in the tension 
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Figure 5. Sun’s effect on the dowsing rod. 

- Heliograin; 

Bk - aiopendulum (sideric pendulun) . tracings.- 

V - Dowsing rod, deflection in degrees; 

F - Forearm flexors; 

£ - Forearm extensors; 

- COnus .of a pigeon's pectoral muscles. 

of the agonistic and antagonistic muscles, and to the ratio of their 
tension, fin example of a frontal passage is sh^ in Fig. 6. 

The observed changes in weather and in the intensity of sunlight alter the 
value of the dowsing rod and biopendulun's reactions to water or retal 
and influence energy intertransfer. 

Finally, search for distant and underground sources of water and retal 
depends also on the proper position of the forearm muscles, tecause a 
small angular change in the position of the forearm muscles' dipole 
causes a substantial error, particularly in the case cf water or ore de- 
posits at considerable depth. When excavated to 6 and 10 ir, for exampl® 
there was no water directly below two sites located by a dowser. When 
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Figure 6. Ek - Biological pendulum; 

E - Extensors; 

F - Flexors; 

V - Dewsing rod; 

BT - Borogram recorded on 23 October 1972; 

Frontal jiassage. 

the muscles' dipole was accurately oriented, we found errors of 1 n and 
80 cm from the edge of the underground spring- After determining the 
depth, we drilled probes into the wall of the well at an angle, ar.d the 
well filled with water. When seeking an underground source of water by 
dowsing, therefore, it is advisable to locate the site from several di- 
rections, and then to correctly evaluate the edges of the source. Also 
our experiments with drilling test pipewells were successful. So fa-* as 
the dowsir.g rod itself is concerned, neither its shape ncr its material 
is that important. It can be a forked branch, wire or coiled spring, tut 
it must tonicize the muscles sufficiently. We were able to use even an 
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air-filled balloon squeezed in the hand. Medieval dowsers scr.et ir-es 
used scissors that indicated water by clicking . We tried scissors, and 
they worked. For a core accurate determination of the dowsing red's de- 
flection, we used a gravity goniometer connected to the dowsing rod. 
Kyotensiometry permits the rapid measurement of changes in muscle ten- 
sion, over springs and metals. By this rapid and objective method at is 
possible to demonstrate also the differences in sensitivity to water, 
metals and ferromagnetic materials, caused by changes in neuromuscular 
irritability, for example, in the case of spasmophilia . It was likewise 
possible to objectivize the unfavorable effects of permanently residing 
over underground springs, and to explain these effects as a state of 
constant high tension or stress, caused by the increased feedback toni- 
cization of the smooth and striated muscles. 
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METHOD OF DETERMIHIA'G THE DEPTH OF CHALCOFYRITE ORE BODIES 

[Paper by Anatoliy Ya. Chekunov, geophysicist, Ufa, USSR, in Russian] 

[Text] The biophysical, method is successfully solving such important prob- 
lems as dete mining the depth of anomalous objects or structures that have 
been discovered. Figure 1 gives a general idea of how the measurement is 
made. If an ungrounded conductor is laid on the surface of the earth so 
that one end is located within the contour of an anomaly detected by the 
biophysical method, and the other refers to "infinity," then a field is in- 
duced in the conductor which has the sign of the anomaly, and this field is 
recorded by the operator. The field that occurs extends along the conduc- 
tor to a length equal to the depth of the rim of the object or structure 
near which the measurement is being made. 

In practice the work is done as follows: a spool with any brand of conduc- 
tor marked every 20 meters is set up within the limits of the anomaly and 
5-10 meters frcsn its boundary. The operator loops the end of the conduc- 
tor about his waist and starts off away from the anomaly into the "normal 
field." As a rule the operator continues to record the biophysical effect 
beyond the limits of the known anomaly, since the field induced in the con- 
ductor is transmitted to the operator. At a certain distance from the 
boundary of the anomaly the frame or rod ceases to rotate in the operator's 
hands. This distance is taken as the depth of the rir. of the underground 
body. These relationships have been obtained experimentally through deter- 
mination of the depth of cholcopyritic ore bodies at dcsens of known depos- 
its and occurrences of ore. 

The discrepancies between the depths determined by the biophysical method 
and by drilling did not exceed 20 percent. 

The measured depths were as mich as 700 meters. The accuracy of measuring 
the depth decreases with an increase in the object’s angle of dip, the 
depth, and the intensity of the anomaly. 

The phenomenon which ia used in dotenrd nation of depth nlsa has }tc draw- 
back. ii' a tfufl'adtt cohluclor [bootf areas of Use lcealUj) owl'llcs \W 
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ore body and its boundary, then it becomes part of the area of the anomaly 
determined by the biophysical method, and the depth of the object as deter- 
mined will be incorrect. False anomalies and distortions can be eliminated 
by repeating operations in the wintertime and by using a frame or rod that 
is less sensitive. 
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Figure 1. Method of Determining the Depth of the Upper and tower Edges of 
an Ore Body of a Chalcopyrite Deposit 

Key: 1. Dacitic porphyrites 
Z, Secondary quartzites 
3* Schistous zones, tectonic dislocations 
4 . Ore body 
5> Unit3 of measurement 

6. AjB^ and ApBg are the segments of the conductor representing the 
field and equal to the depth of the ore body at the points 

and Ag, respectively 

7. Spool with conductor 

Provisional units of measurement can be introduced to compare different 
anomalies determined by the biophysical method. One needs for this purpose 
a standard man-made field where operators and the frar.es or rods they use 
can be calibrated. The electrostatic field created by a d-c source in a 
10-meter segment of a coaxial cable can be used as a standard field (Fig- 
ure 2A). Negative anomalies corresponding to conductors occur when the 
positive source of the current is connected to the central wire and the 
negative to the shielding. 
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i cross section and the /allies of the biophy.ie&l effect in the vestern por- 

* tion of the cross section (drill holes 4 and 5) ore positive, in the cen- 

tral portion (drill hole 10) they are negative, and in the eastern portion 
they axe zero. Geological capping by the biophysical method is apparently 
possible only if the rocks have differing electrical resistance. 



Figure 3 • Geological Cross Section With the Results of the Biophysical 
Method 


Key: 1. 
2 . 
3 - 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 - 

10 . 

11 . 


Albitophyres 

Pyroxene-plagioclase porphyrites 

Diabases 

Tuffites 

Plagiofxanites 

Gahl r'-diorites 

Volcanic breccia of pyroxene-plagioclase porphyrites 
Low-ohm zones 

Provisional unit, rotations over a 10-r.eter seosent 

Depth of the low-ohra zones determined by the biophysical method 

Electrical resistance of the rocks in thousands of oJass 


The intensity of the anomaly pierced by drill holes 4 and 5 could not be 
determined in provisional units when a franc wi+h circuit was used. 


Observations with a frame whose circuit was shorted were made along zhe 
profile. In view of the low intensity of the field under the different 
rocks (10-20 units), zero values of the biophysical effect were obtained 
along the profile. An anomalous body was confidently recorded with nega- 
tive values (150-200 provisional units); its lew electrical resistance was 
confirmed by electrical exploration in a drill hole. 
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Taking into account what we have said above, we can hypothesize that the 
biophysical effect occurs in connection with the organism's interaction 
with electric fields and that in the field of exploratory geophysics the 
biophysical method should be included among the methods of electrical pros- 
pecting based on study of a natural electric field. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the shadow effect, by the recording of an electrostatic field 
whose charge comes fren various sources, by determination of the direction 
of the movement of the current along a conductor and of flowing water, by 
the extension of a field along a conductor in the determination of depth, 
etc. 
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Figure 4. Biophysical Effect Over an Iron Ore Deposit 

Key: 1. Limestones 

2. Deluvial clays 

3. Diabases, diabasic porphyrites 

4. Depth of the ore body as determined by the bioplysical method 

5 . Skams 

6 . Ore body 

7. Contour of the ore body as indicated by the biophysical method 

8. Rotations over a 10-meter segment 
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Nor is the influ er. :e of a magnetic field excluded. Figure 4 shows the re- 
sults of observations at an iron ore deposit. The ore body was confidently 
distinguished as 6 negative anomaly by a frame with shorleJ circuit, and 
the depth was determined. When a frame with circuit was used, the anoma- 
lous effect seemed i,o be destroyed by the magnetic field; the frame rotated 
in various directions. Depths are either determined with uncertainty, or 
they are not determined at all. This phenomenon can be used to shed light 
on the nature of the anomalous body. 
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The information ve have presented is not definitive, and the biophysical 
effect observed in the field of geology will undergo further study in which 
electronic apparatus will be used and the objective parameters of physical 
fields will be measured. 
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INTERPRETATION OF DOWSING REACTIONS 

[Paper by Engr Kirko Kaderavek, Chemical Industry Planning and Design 
Enterprise, Erno, Czechoslovakia, in Czech] 

[Text] Despite indisputable successes, the results of dowsers are still 
characterized by frequent errors that significantly detract from the re- 
liability of dowsing. Evaluation of the dowsers' detection data fairly 
often reveals what causes the poor results, in terms of the inaccuracy 
of location, or of determining the essence of what affected the dcwser 
to produce the known reaction. 
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If the evaluation is to be thorough, we must exclude at the very begin- 
ning all detection results; be persons who do not qualify as dowsers on 
the basis of their long years of successful dewsing activity, -or in re- 
peated field tests or special laboratory tests. 

For comparing the usefulness of the results and the corresponding reac- 
tions, then, the most suitable subjects' are highly experienced ar.d reli- 
able dowsers who most often have been successful in detecting under- 
ground springs for the purpose of digging wells. Besides this largest 
group of dowsers, there are also dowsers specializing in detection in 
karst regions where the reaction stimuli include, in addition to under- 
ground water, also dry or flooded underground cavities, frequent faults, 
fractures or chimneys. Even though it is much more difficult to verify 
the correctness and accuracy of their results, sore of these dcwsers 
have achieved a good level and have gained even foreign recognition, 
thanks to the fastidious performance of their tasks. All these dcwsers 
may be regarded as empiricists because they start out from their exten- 
sive practical activity, and hence from their vast experience. 

To these two groups of empiricists we may add another group of persons 
whose spontaneous dowsing faculty has been established by testing or by 
a simply repeated experiment that imncdiately proved to be correct and 
accurate. 
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In view of the fact that the empirical dowsers in the first two groups 
specialize alnost exclusively in finding underground springs or cavi- 
ties and thus react to stimuli that unambiguously are of a geological 
nature, it is necessary to concentrate in general on ivestigating the 
reactions merely to such stimuli, which are termed passive. Passive 
stimuli are defined as stimuli that neither receive nor emit external 

• energy in any form and actually affect only by their presence, as seme 

• pronounced change in the evironment. For consistency in the selection 
of stimuli, however, we must exclude fren amcr.g the geological stimuli 

• the cases in which sane radioactive element is present or when there 

. are also secondary stimuli such as various metallic objects, live elec- 

trical cables, sources of heat radiation, or other stimuli from chemi- 
cal processes that are taking place. 

A very important factor in evaluating the dowsers' reactions seems to be 
the personal technique of each individual in the two groups of empiri- 
cists. Among these empiricists, of course, ve must again exclude the 
ones who do not use a dowsing rod or any other tool, because in princi- 
ple we want to evaluate the motor demonstration while using a suitable 
tool that traditionally is called a dowsing or divining rod. 

Essentially suitable for comparison and evaluation are all types of two- 
handed tools used by only one operator, but not a two-rod system in all 
its variations. The tools that can ccrae into consideration are wooden 
forks or twigs, similar loops of flexible wire, and possibly other 
shapes of any material that has the necessary mechanical properties. 
These include a helically wound cylindrical spring whose turns do not 
touch when the spring is at rest. This tool can easily be formed by 
bending. When its two ends are held correctly, the tool assumes its 
basic working shape that resembles a Creek capital Cr.ega, after which 
the tool is named. 

Every experienced dowser uses predominantly one type of tool, adapting 
it so that it will suit him best. He is completely accustomed to his 
\ tool, and in practice he has checked out in detail how to distinguish a 

certain stimulus, basing his detection work predominantly on this stimu- 
lus. Because it is afc nC wn fact that the applicability of the individual 
« types of dowsing rods is fairly limited, sene dowsers began to use two 

or more different types of rods, as needed, and to combine their indi- 
cating properties. But the dowsing rods' specific motor demonstration 
is so similar that differences in its course may be disregarded, and 
it may be evaluated uniformly as versation or turning. This term covers 
all basic motions, the direction of deflection, and the rate of motion. 




h 



Before the commencement of dowsing, each of the mentioned rods must be 
brought into its basic working position, in which the rod's plane is 
pointed always upward or obliquely forward, about the axis of rotation 
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intersecting the two hands. From this position, which i 3 the initial 
position for all further motions, the rod turns either downward and 
away from the dowser, or in the opposite direction, toward the dowser. 

The rod may describe a full revolution or 363» about the horizontal 
axis, back to its initial basic position, or it may complete several 
revolutions, one after the other. 

A significant role is played also by the rod's mechanical properties, 
particularly the employed material's modulus of elasticity, expressed 
more accurately as the entire rod's modulus of twist. The state cf ten 
sion is determined by shaping in the working position. This introduces 
a certain prestress that depends on the rod’s dimensions, ar.d also cn • 
the force exerted by the dowser's hands. The rod's mechanical proper- 
ties partially predetermine the course of versation, and thereby also 
the rod's applicability to a certain method of detection, as well as a 
certain manipulation peculiar to the rod. 

A dowsing rod with a low modulus of twist appears to be more sensitive 
even to small changes and differences in the effect cf the individual 
Stimuli, and thereby provides the maximum attainable recordability . For 
-this reason the spring rod, which can be made with optimal mechanical 
properties in relation to the other forces acting during versation, has 
become the most expedient and also the most simple dowsing rod. Speci- 
fically for this reason the dowsing rod of the Or.ega type, used also by 
professional dowsers, has been the subject cf detailed investigation 
and, because of its versitile applicability, has been selected as the 
optimal type of two-handed dowsing rod. All studies have dealt with 
this type of rod. 

In view of the mentioned advantages of the Omega dowsing rod, also the 
third group, that of spontaneous dowsers, was equipped with this type cf 
dowsing rod, because in their case it was unnecessary to take into ac- 
count their being accustomed to an already proven dewsing rod. In this 
way we were able to exclude any possible subjective factor from the 
evaluation. 

For a meaningful comparison of the courses of versation it will be ex- * 

podiont to explain some differences in the typical course of versation, 
by types of dowsing rods. Because these difference:: are characteristic, 
they must be taken partially into consideration. The n.wt pronounced dif- 
ference appears between the Onega dowsing rod and a loop of strong wire, 
in terms of a basically different type of record>xl reactions to the sare 
stimulus. In the zone of the stimulus, the wire loop usually undergoes 
a versation cycle in which the loop's rotation is ccrsrensurate with the 
number of impulses, until the dowser temporarily loses his sensitivity. 

But in the case of flexible dowsing rods of the Cr-cga type, whether of 
wood or spring, the cycle most often is a continuous, slncle-ir.pulse cy- 
cle, with the rod's autostabili 2 ation. This cycle is marked by a slower 
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and continuous deflection, until the location is found, and there is no 
loss of the dowser’s ability to record continuously the changes in the 
action of the stimulus. From both cycles it is possible to select indi- 
vidual sections of identical meaning, and thus the two courses of versa- 
tion in relation to the type of stimulus arc easily comparable also as 
functions of the place and time when traversing a line through the en- 
tire zone of the stimulus. 

To compare and evaluate the recordings of the dowsers' reactions by ver- 
sations, we used several different lines along which there were zones of 
various stimuli, unknown to the dowsers in advance. 

The situation was the most simple in the case of spontaneous dowsers who 
were equipped with dowsing rods of predominantly unfamiliar versational 
characteristics, most often with one and the sane Cm eg a dowsing rod. 

These dowsers had no knowledge of the type of stimulus, nor of how the 
rod was able to turn. Thus, their reactions and the dowsing rod's cor- 
responding motor demostrations could not be influenced by any advance 
knowledge, nor by any subconscious association with sore known or infer- 
red course of versation. The recording itself was done by a third per- 
son who systematically noted the course of versation along the line, and 
the dowser himself merely commented on his subjective reactions ar.d sen- 
sations. 

The empirical dowsers traversed the same lines, but they worked according 
to their own methods and used their own dowsing rods. Here again a third 
person recorded the particularly pronounced and unambiguous reactions, to 
the extent that this was feasible. But parallel with this, the dowsers 
themselves were required to evaluate their reactions on the basis of their 
own observations of the dowsing rod’s behavior, and to identify ar.d locate 
the type of stimulus. 

Overall comparison of the course of versation as recorded by a third per- 
son shows striking agreement in the majority of the cases, for both spon- 
taneous and empirical dowsers. This agreement applies to the points a- 
long the traversed line where versation occurred or noticeably changed, 
as well as to the characteristics of the course of vernation at the same 
points, taking into consideration the two mentioned types of versation 
cycles by types of dewsing rods, and the methods of detection during 
traversing. 

But when the individual experienced dowsers evaluated their cwn reactions, 
the results were very interesting in view of their diversity. There was 
relatively close agreement on determining the essence of the stimulus in 
the case of underground springs, where experienced dowsers guaranteed 
that their findings were correct. Bi . along the line there were record- 
ed also other reactions that most dowsers were unable to define unambigu- 
ously. In some instances of versation, the dowsers were completely 
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puzzled and unable to accurately determine the origin of the reaction. 
Thus/ sene dowsers attributed the versatior.s to various effects that 
ranged from differences in the composition of the rock ar.d underground 
cavities, to the presence of secondary stimuli such as bones or metal- 
lic objects. In isolated instances seme dowsers would declare as er- 
roneous or unwarranted the versations that seened unclear to them, while 
other dowsers would consider the sane cases, with an entirely identical 
course of versation at the same points, as reactions to entirely spe- 
cific and routine stimuli. 

Thus, when the course of versation was entirely identical for both the 
spontaneous and the empirical dowsers, there were differences in the • 
evaluations of the individual empiricists. Furthermore, when the course 
of versation was identical for all spontaneous dowsers, there were some 
differences in the course of versation in the case of individual empiri- 
cists, even though the empirical dowsers were in agreement on identify- 
ing the stimulus. 

A detailed analysis of all this information can be summed up briefly in 
the following conclusions: 

A. As a motor demonstration of the individual’s reactions to various 
specific stimuli, the course of versation is neither generally uni- 
form nor invariable. 

B. The course of versation, however, shews specific deflections that 
correspond to the type of stimulus inducing the reaction. 

C. The course of versation varies in accordance with the dewscr's per- 
sonality, but the mutual relations for different stimuli remain the 
same regardless of the dowsing rod used. 

D. The accuracy and reliability of versation depend merely on the abil- 
ity and competence of the dowser himself, in accordance with his 
psychic state and perhaps also with his physical condition. 




The specific deflections under (B) and (c) manifest themselves primarily 
in the value of the angular velocity at which the dowsing rod deflects 
from any position, and in the value of the angle of deflection as a func 
tion of the point traversed along the line, this angle being rcasured 
from the dowsing rod’s basic working position, i.e., its vertical posi- 
tion. These deflections include also the direction of the dowsing rod's 
rotation, designated as negative when the dowsing rod turns reward the 
dowser, and positive when it turns away from him. These deflections, of 
course, always apply to a straight line traversed through the contoured 
zone of the stimulus, which means that the dowser's median pi me is iden 
tical with the gradient plane of the stimulus zone. 
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The investigated and evaluated deflections do not include the intensity 
of the deflecting impulse, because it is easy to demonstrate that the 
value of this impulse depends on the dowsing rod's stabilizing prestress. 

> The intensity of the impulse is essentially commensurate with the quan- 

tity of the stimulus, but at the same time it is also a certain special 
relationship that is a function of the quality of the stimulus' material 
- essence. Thus it is ing>ossible to reliably evaluate the acceleration 

of the impulse- triggered versation from the initial position. 

$ 

First of all a detailed comparison was made of the course of versation 
’ when the empiricists detected an underground spring, with the spontane- 

* ous dowsers' course of versation confirmed by a demonstrable occurrence 
of an underground spring. The result of the comparison confirms con- 
clusion (B) in the sense that this specific stimulus has a certain char- 
acteristic and essentially identical course of versation, even along any 
perpendicularly traversed line. 

On the basis of this first conclusion, it is necessary to gradually veri- 
fy whether in the case of another, different course of versation the 
stimuli identified by the empiricists are correct or can be attributed to 
other impulses; and furthermore, whether the cases in vich the versations 
differ but there is agreement on the identification of the stimulus are 
merely individual variations in recording, pursuant to conclusion (C) . 

Much more important, however, was the finding that a certain versation 
for a spontaneous dowser agreed with the course of versation for an em- 
pirical dowser, although the empiricist himself regarded the versation 
as erroneous or was unable to explain it, yet this versation corresponded 
to an entirely specific stimulus, one that was unusual or unfamiliar to 
the empiricist. From this finding it follows that the encountered ver- 
sations can be attributed accurately to specific, unambiguous stimuli, 
although they had not been expected at the point in question and also 
the spontaneous dowsers had not experienced them previously. This con- 
firms simultaneously conclusions (A) and (B) in the sense that the course 
; of a specific versation becomes constant and invariable for each indi- 

• vidual corresponding stimulus. Hence it is necessary to accurately 
evaluate the individual characteristic courses of versation, so as to 
ensure the reliable detection and identification of the stimuli by proper- 
ly assigning them to the recording of the dowser’s reactions, called also 
the destination of the stimuli. This concept includes the distinguish- 
ing of the types of stimuli on the basis of an evaluation of the dowsing 
rod's versation, but also a more detailed classification with the help 

5 of another suitable detection method, with special attention to deter- 

■ mining the location and depth of the stimulus. 

! 

! Further analysis shows that inaccuracies may actually arise in the in- 

| terpretation of more-complex courses of versation, particularly in the 

« case of stimuli whose courses of versation are partially similar, or in 
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cases when the zones of action of two cr more stimuli overlap. Such 
similarity, or rather analogy, of the course of versation sixeetiises 
leads also to errors in detecting a stimulus, either when the rtactio" 
is recorded incorrectly or inaccurately due to the unsuitability t>2 • > 

traversed line in relation to the zone of the stimulus, or wben an • 
suitable detection method or detection procedure, or an unsuitable c <s- 
ing rod is chosen. Errors may arise in other instances al o as a re 
suit of mistakes in the interpretation of otherwise correct ar.-i accur- 
ate versetions. 

The mentioned shortcomings may completely obliterate in the individ-.a 
versations the fine deflections by which it is possible to disting. 
say, an ore vein from a buried water pipe, a mineral vein from the tcu: : 
ary of strongly different rocks or from a pronounced geological fault. 
When the recording procedure during detention is inconsistent, even an 
easily distinguishable underground spring can be confused with the stimu- 
lus of a vertical fault or flooded cavity whose courses of versation are 
similar, or even with a horizontally bedded ore vein. 

The need for recording the reactions accurately and in detail becomes 
even more pronounced on terrain where the zones of the stimuli overlap. 
When the stimuli are of the same type, then the problem is mostly the 
accurate location of each stimulus, particularly through the selection 
of suitable traverse lines. Interpretation becomes far more demanding 
when the zones of different types of stimuli overlap, giving combina- 
tions of different courses of versation, in accordance with the momen- 
tary point of detection. Correct differentiation and location are the 
most difficult on terrain where the contoured zones of the stimuli lie 
one above the other, for example, where underground springs intersect 
at different levels or where there are karst formations on several 
levels. 



I 


Thus, even serious cases may arise if the properly recorded reactions are 
interpreted hastily, especially when the corresponding versations are en- 
tirely new even to an empirical dowser and he attempts to conceal his 
uncertainty in distinguishing them. Spr.tanecus dowsers likewise may fall 
in this situation if the given versation has not been verified by them 
before, or if they rely too much on their own conclusions and on versa- 
tions already familiar to them. And then there are also the painful 
scenes when a very sensitive dowser fails to adequately familiar. ze him- 
self with the entire problem and convinces someone that a r.ew settle- 
ment, according to the dowser's reactions, is undermined by an entire 
network of underground passages, merely because he did not take into 
account the various extensive utility networks, not to mention other 
possible geological stimuli. 



Assuming that he has a good knowledge of specific versations associated 
with the corresponding stimuli, a capable dowser is able to detect any 
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specific stimulus on the basis of the following scale of the principal 
groups of passive stimuli, in which certain stimuli always have common 
versational characteristics: 

1. Water stimuli such as underground springs, reservoirs or horizons 
— for hydrogeological applications; 

2. Underground cavities such as hollows, caves, cellars, drifts or tun- 
nels — for geological and speleological applications; 

3. Dislocations of strata such as faults with displacements of rock 
strata, fractures or chimnneys — for geological applications; 

4. Rock boundaries such as contacts of clearly different rocks, mineral 
veins, mineral beds, or occurrences of crystalline minerals — for 
geological applications; 

5. Occurrences of ores such as ore veins or ore beds — for geological 
applications; 

6. Distructions of the terrain such as excavations, foundations, sec- 
ondary fills, graves, etc. — for archeological applications; 

7. Secondary stimuli such as objects of metal or of other reaction- 
inducing materials — for routine detection and for archeological 
applications. 

From this listing of detection examples it is evident that always some 
pronounced geological departure from the steady state is involved, or 
merely a disruption of homogeneity in the upper strata of the earth’s 
crust. However, all these examples can be regarded more or less as 
changes of the geophysical parameters that perhaps can be recorded also 
with suitable instruments at the given site. But this dees not mean that 
we must consider these stimuli as physical factors that influence the 
dowser through a change of the geophysical factors within the range of 
their zone and induce in him a so-called biophysical effect. 

The practical application of this interpretation of dowsing rod versa- 
tions to detect unknown stimuli lies in that in the course of detec- 
tion anywhere in the field it is possible to employ a spontaneous dows- 
er whose objective results can be used to define the deformation and 
contour zones, and to determine the type of stimuli and perhaps also 
their location on the terrain. The selected terrain in its turn can be 
traversed at any time by another dowser, to check the results of the 
preceding one. And then the sought stimulus can be refined through 
more-detailed detection to determine the depth, approximate expansion, 
flew rate, quality, etc. of the underground spring. 
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The presented scale of groups of stimuli, of course, does not neon a 
complete ar,d perfect classification and identification of stimuli fraa 
ore and mineral occurrences such as coal, pe troleum, and certain miner- 
al raw materials. To distinguish in greater detail what the material 
is in terms of its chemical compos iticn, it is necessary to resort to 
further, more-detailed destination methods that are known as elemental 
selection. In distinction from the method of routine destination de- 
tection in which versaticn occurs in a single-inpulse, continuous cy- 
cle, for elemental selection it is necessary to use a desensitized cycle 
with multiple rotations of the dowsing rod, where the number of revolu- 
tions or the total angle of versation is a guide for determining the com- 
position of the stimulus. Even better is a more-complicated method that 
employs a selector with a wire loop, but this would already exceed the 
framework of our study. 

To round out our discussion of the reactions' interpretation, then, to 
the seven basic groups of geological and secondary stimuli we must add 
elemental selection as the eighth group. We must likewise add a ninth 
group, that of the active stimuli which in the introduction we excluded 
SO as to simplify our discussion. In terms of their essence, however, 
these active stimuli overlap with the geological stimuli, in the form of 
radon emanation or radiation from the decay of radioactive elements in 
the ores. Into this group belongs also the action cf all physical 
fields, penetrating radiations, and electromagnetic waves of very high 
frequency. Each of these active stimuli has a corresponding, specific 
course of versation. 

As a .eparate tenth group we might mention biological stimuli. In view 
of its diversity and complexity, this group remains a separate domain 
because here, regarding the essence of the biophysical effect, we must 
allow hypotheses also other than the ones based purely on physics, but 
this cannot be excluded entirely, even in the case of routine geological 
stimuli. 

The ten basic groups of stimuli listed above actually exhaust the uni- 
verse 1 dowser's entire detection range, and successful interpretation 
of any specific versations satisfies all the requirements placed on the 
dowsers. There remains merely the question of the individual dowsers' 
reliability and soundness, so that their conclusions may be objective 
and thorough, parallel with the maximum accuracy and quality of their 
results. 



There is an obvicus need to provide for dowsers, especially the new and 
younger ones not encumbered by various habits and traditions, an instruc- 
tion manual with illustrations of the versations during the detection of 
the most common types of stimuli. Such a manual could serve then as a 
guide to interpvet their reactions ar.d to corroborate their own detection 
methods, until they gain self-asurance and routine through experience. 
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Use of the annual in training additional operators would likewise pro- 
vide more-extensive verification than what is now available in view of 
the declining number of dowserj. At the same time, it would be possi- 
ble to determine the extent to which the individual versations are 
usable, and how they could be corrected on the basis of statistically 
evaluated extensive results, which of course would be thoroughly checked 
through findings or by other objective methods. 

• COPYRIGHT i Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF BIOPHYSICAL AfiS-ALIES (BFA) OYER VARIOUS BODIES 

[Paper by Vladimir Georgiyevicb Frokhorov, candidate of geologicai-iaineral- 
ogical sciences, Krasnoyarsk, USSR, in RussianJ 

[Text] Annotation 

An analysis of the character of BFA's obtained when biophysical explora- 
tions vere conducted in areas of development of pyrite and cobalt-arsenide 
deposits makes it possible to distinguish certain procedures that help in 
examining and interpreting the anomalies. The author of this paper noted a 
+ BFA over bodies possessing a higher electrical conductivity than the back- 
ground and a - BFA over bodies with a lower electrical conductivity. In a 
number of cases tlie depth of the perturbing body and the angle of its dip 
could be estimated according to the character of the BFA, Biophysical 
prospecting conducted in combination with the data of geology, geochemis- 
try, and geophysics cpn be successfully used to guide exploration and pros- 
pecting. 

One of the reasons for the difficulties encountered by introduction of the 
biophysical method of exploration into geological practice is the lack of 
reliable criteria describing the anomalies that occur over different bodies. 
These difficulties have been diminished with the introduction of the quan- 
titative evaluation of the intensity of anomalies with respect to the num- 
ber of rotations of the frame per unit distance, proposed by N. N. Soche- 
vanov (1971), but they heve not altogether vanished, since there is still 
no standard for determining the operator's sensitivity. It has been estab- 
lished from the data in the literature (which until recently, unfortu- 
nately, were extremely limited) and oral communications that the level of 
intensity of the BFA over similar bodies may differ sharply for different 
operators, and frequently it is impossible to establish whether the number 
of rotations of the frame over the body indicates the actual intercity of 
the field accompanying the body or indicates the individual peculiarities 
of the operator. 

The lack of a theory that satisfactorily explains the cause for the occur- 
rence of the biophysical effect [BFE] makes it difficult to develop a method 
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of comparing the sensitivity of operators, vhich also does not regain con- 
stant with the passage of tine (Sochevanov, Kapacheuska3, EogolyiboY, 
Voroshilov, Gorbunov, 1971). According to our observations, in comparing 
classification and interpretation it is more efficacious to use the fores 
and relationships of areas of individual elements of anomalies plotted ac- 
cording to the seme principle. Vhen applied to ancralie3 such an attenpt 
is presented below in application to anomalies discovered during incidental 
conduct of biophysical exploration at certain ore fields containing pyrite 
and cobalt-arsenide deposits. 

The ErA vas detected with a U-shaped frame [dimensions illegible? of galva- 
nised iron wire carried in both hands. The axis of rotation of the frame 
vas horizontal. The procedure vas as follows in areas with desert relief 
distinguished by good visibility. The operator vith the frame followed a 
previously marked profile at a rate of ebout 5 km/hr and he was followed by 
a worker with a bunch of long strips of red and white cloth vith which he 
marked the course. The pass begins with the frame established in a hori- 
zontal direction and pointing away frees the operator. Rotation of the 
frame in the operator's direction vas taken as positive as the operator 
moved frees south to north. When he coved in the opposite direction, the 
frame rotates in the opposite direction vith respect to the operator, and 
therefore the sign of the anomaly is reversed. In order to avoid, mistakes 
while the pass i3 being cade, the signs are later charged in the leg. 

As the pass along the profile is made, a rotation of the frame in the oper- 
ator's direction is always taken as positive (Figure la). 

Only full rotations of the frame are recorded. Scalier vibrations are not 
recorded. When the frame makes a full rotation in his direction (+), the 
operator says "plus," and the worker following bin leaves a red "carver” at 
that place; a white "marker" is left for a minus sign. A ret&l washer or 
other flat piece of metal is attached at one end of every marker to prevent 
the wind frcn moving the cloth markers. After every profile has been tra- 
versed without stopping, the operator goes over it in the opposite direc- 
tion. This time he has in his hands the field leg and a geologist's ham- 
mer. On the return trip a record is cade of geologic el documentation, geo- 
chemical testing of rocks and the soil layer, and sections of the route 
where BFA's have been detected axe noted and examined in detail. The 
worker collects the markers and checks how many there are and their num- 
bers. The author works out in his field book the geological profile, 
sketches the contours of the anomaly, and draws a preliminary conclusion 
concerning the nature of the perturbing body. The other method of carry- 
ing out biophysical exploration is used in wooded taiga localities, and 
again it is done along profiles marked in advance. The operator counts 
the steps between the stakes and tells the worker at which step the frame 
has made a full rotation (+) or (-).• For example: 15+, 17+, 21- . 
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The observer makes £. note in the field book. The operator’s movement, 
when possible, should also be continuous; if the observer is forced to 
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stop, the frame regains in the sane position as at the moment when he stop- 
ped. At the end of the raite the operator exanir.es *he record, changes the 
signs of rotation if necessary according to the rule adopted, and draws the 
profile in the scale of 1:2,000 in the field bock and plots the contour of 
the BFA on it. The contour of the anomaly is obtained by the sliding graph 
method with a step of 10 meters. The signs are summed up by the rules of 
algebra. Figure lb. 



Figure la. Shape of the iron frame-indicator and classification of the 
sign of the BFA adopted in the work, 
b. Sample of the field documentation adopted in conducting bio- 
physical exploration in combination with geochemical testing 
of the profile. 

Characteristics of the BFA over pyTite deposits. The area where the work 
was done was in a taiga locality. In relative terns the elevation did not 
exceed 150 meters, end in absolute terns it was 400 meters abov. sea level. 
A network of snail rivers and brooks, frequently running through boggy val- 
leys, was extensively developed. There were practically no outcrops of 
bedrock, the thickness of loose aluvio-deluvial deposits reached several 
meters on the slopes of the mountains and more than 10 meters in the val- 
leys. The deposits lie in phyllitizei carbonaceous-clay and carbonate-clay 
schists of the Upper Precambrian. The ore bodies are represented by com- 
pact and densely impregnated pyTite ores with an admixture of sphalerite 
and galenite. The ere bodies and ore-bearing zones extend sublater ally . 
Individual bodies extend outward ana downward up to 100 meters, and they 
are 20 to 50 meters thick. The oxidation zone goes down 30-Ao meters, and 
along Joints it goes down l6o meters or more. 
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The specific characteristic of the BFA over individualized pyi Ite todies is 
the existence of the positive maxiisua enclosed between two negative maxima 
or "shadows , n located to scce degree symmetrically with respect to the pos- 
itive maxima. The area which the positive portion of the anomaly occupies 
on the graphs usually is larger than the area of the negative values. When 
the ore tooaies are lying at a slant, the anomaly assumes asymmetrical out- 
lines, and the area occupied by the negative anomaly located over the under- 
side increases, while, conversely, the negative anomaly located ever the 
rocks of the top side become smaller in size- 

Occurrence of the main ore body or of the zone of sutpir&liel todies in the 
top side considerably distorts the configuration of the anomaly's contours. 
Bodies screened by the principal perturbing body do not disturb the con- 
tours of the anomaly. The intensity of the anomalies went as high as 5-10 
turns of the frame for a 10-meter interval on the route, and the total num- 
ber of rotations of the frame reached. 20-30 (+) and 5-10 (-). Figure 2a. 



Figure 2a. BFA Over a lyrite Body. 

h. BFA Over a Tectonic Zone With Water. 

Anomalies similar in contour occur over zones of dense pyrite compactness. 
Tectonic zones in this area were recorded as a positive BFA, and the same 
effect occurs over brooks, when the extrer.e point of the anomaly frequently 
does not coincide with the stream bed. The intensity of such anomalies 
reached 2-5 rotations over a 10-meter interval (Figure 2b). 

BFA ' 3 over quartz -carbonate bodies in the fora of veins and lenses with 
arsenide-cobalt mineralization were studied at deposits and ore occurrences 
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lying in a contact between cerp entlnites and quartz diorite3 and also be- 
tween cerpentinites and rhyolites. The growth of the country rock dates 
fren the Kiddle and Upper Precarsbrian. The direction of the ore body is 
sublateral, and the depth of the upper side varied from 0 to 150 meters. 

The site was located in a broad depression valley, the relative altitude 
vas 100-200 caters, and the absolute altitude above sea level was 1,200- 
1,500 cetera. Over cost of the area there are no loose deposits covering 
the bedrock. There are no year-round water courses. The BFA’s over the 
quartz-carbonate bodies have a complex structure corresponding to the air- 
ror image of anomalies accompanying the pyrite deposits. The central and 
negative portion of the anor-nly, over bodies 10-20 meters thick, is char- 
acterized by an intensity up to 5-7 rotations of the frame over a 10-meter 
interval of the course, with a total number of 20-30 (-) and 10-20 (+) ro- 
tations of the frame. Pigure 3* Qiartz-carbonate veins 1 ceter thick were 
recorded by two or three negative rotations end one or two positive rota- 
tions. 
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Figure 3. BFA Over Quartz-Carbonate Bodies With Cob alt-Ar senate Mineral- 
ization , The shaded portion indicates the position of the per- 
turbing body (ore bodies) forecast; 6 — serpent! nite; 6 — dio- 
rite; bodies of quartz-carbonate composition; p — rhyolites. 

The presence of arsenide mineralization does not apparently exert any es- 
sential influence on the character of the central and negative portion of 
the anomaly, but it boosts the intensity of the positive anomaly located 
on the upper side. Figure 3* Veins of pirely quartz composition which 
are widely developed in the region are characterized by negative anomalies 
with a single peak when the veins contain arsenide mineralization, and 
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syrrmetri cally located positive "shadows" also occur when the vein is very 
thick. 

a • * + 

Carbonate rocks of sedimentary origin and caking up individual lenses are 
noted by a positive rotation of the frame vith a moderate intensity of 1-2 
rotations over a 10-ceter interval. Ho negative "shadows" were observed at 
anomalies ever carbonate rocks. 

Below are some methods of interpreting the anomalies - 

1. When the perturbing body is lying vertically, the central part of the 
anomaly has a symmetrical structure. 

2. The positive and negative "shadows" accompanying the central anomaly of 
subvert! cal bodies lying in monotonous rocks have the same dimensions. 

3. The gentler the angle of dip of the perturbing body, the core strongly 
pronounced is the asymmetry of the anomaly. 

4. A "shadow" that is large in size is located over the rocks of the un- 
der si 'in. 

5. The extreme point of the anomaly is located ever the upper end of the 
ore body, Figure 4e. 

6. The extent of the anomaly from the point of the extrerr-m to the end in 
the direction of the lesser of the "shadows" corresponds to a projection of 
the ore body on the horizontal plane, Figure l' a. 

7. The angle of dip of the perturbing body may be determined from the em- 
pirical dependency shown in Figure 4b. The graph shewn in that figure com- 
pares the degree of the anomaly’s asymmetry expressed as the ratio of its 
areas on both sides of the abscissa of the extreme point to the angle of 
dip of the perturbing bodies. 

8. On the basis of a comparison of the electrical conductivity of rocks 
and anomalies occurring over them, we can conclude that positive anomalies 
are typical of objects with a high conductivity and negative anomalies 
typical of bodies with a low conductivity. The occurrence of anomalies 
with complex configuration is explained by the successive alternation of 
such zones, Figure 5b. 

9. The unequal size of the "shadows" may result from the unequal degree 
of hydrothermal alteration of the rocks of the under side and upper side, 
which causes differences in the degree of mineralization and consequently 
in electrical conductivity. 

The examples of forecasting the position of the perturbing body given in 
Figures 3a, 3b, and 5a demonstrate the rather good coincidence with the 
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actual position of the ore todies. We should note teat the EFA's shewn in 
the crocs section (Figures 3a and Ja) vere discovered and interpreted be- 
fore commencement of the drilling and dining operations which re-real here 
a large cot alt- arsenide deposit, it is obvious in this case that biophysi- 
cal exploration in combination with geochemistry can gride prospecting work. 
In the other cases the anomalies vere not subject to such unambiguous inter- 
pretation j in the crocs section of Figure 2a, for example, the large nega- 
tive shadow correctly indicates the position of the under side of the de- 
posit, but the asymmetry of the central portion of the anomaly indicates 
the reverse. This example confirm once again the correct evaluation of 
the BFA was possible only by taking into account the geological structure 
of the area and by haying recourse to the data of geochemistry and geophys- 
ics. 
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Figure 4a, Diagren of the Relationship Between the Forts of the BFA and the 
Position of the Perturbing Object, 
b. Empirical Dependency of the Asymmetry of the BFA on the Angle 
of Dip of the Perturbing Object. 

In conclusion ve should note that the methods of interpreting anomalies 
worked out on the basis of an analysis of one operator's work cannot be 
simply carried over to the anomalies of other operators. Jt is obvious 
that certain elements of the method, especially determination of the angle 
of dip of the perturbing body, will be determined by different relation- 
ships in the case of operators possessing a different sensitivity. If 
these peculiarities are compared and made known to a broad group of spe- 
cialists working cn the study and use of the biophysical effect, there is 
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a good change of constructing a more universal method of evaluating bio- 
physical anomalies. 



Figure 5a. BFA Over a Quartz-Carbonate Body With Cobalt-Arsenide Mineral- 
ization (the Key is the same as for Figure 4). 
b. Dependency of the Sign of the BFA on the Relationship Between 
uhe Electrical Conductivity of the Country Rock and the Per- 
turbing Object. 
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DOWSING IN THE UNITED STATES: HISTORY, VICISSITUDES, PAST ACKt EVEKEKTS AX) 
CURRENT RESEARCH 

[Paper by Christopher Bird, trustee, American Society of Dowsers, Danville, 
Vermont, in English] 

[Text] The presentation will cover: 

1) The changing attitudes toward dowsing in the United States since the end 
of World War II and the work of pioneers m stimulating such changes such 
as Verne Cameron, Henry Gross and others. Circumstances leading up to the 
fomation of the American Society of Dowsers in 1961 and activities of the 
society. 

2) Current research in dowsing in the United States. Topics proposed by 
the Research and Development Committee directed by Dr Z. V. Karvalik. Top- 
ics to be reviewed will include the. use of the pendulum in information and 
map dowsing; testing of dowsing devices; detection of various emanations 
(radio frequencies, x-rays, gamma rays, etc.); determination of skin resis- 
tance and correlation with a dowsing rod signal obtained over a dowsing 
zone; dowsing signal suppression by vbjIctjs devices; establishment of the 
sensors that trigger dowsing signals; neutralization of dowsing zones; and 
others . 

3) The relationship of dowsing to other fields of research. 

COFYRIGHT: Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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POSSIBILITIES AND RESULTS OF THE APPLICATION CF BIOPHYSICAL METHODS (BFM) 

TO THE STUDY AID RESTORATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL KOSuHEfTS ‘ 

- * 

[Paper by Aleksandr Ivanovich Fluzhnikov . docent and candidate of engineer- 
ing sciences, Moscow, USSR, in Russir./ij 

[Text] The method of seeking underground water and ore based on the natu- 
ral ability of some people to subconscic-sly perceive the presence of the 
geological anomalies they «rt looking for has been known since ancient 
times. The biophysical method of seekisv underground anomalies (BFM) is 
being successfully used at thi yrsseni time by specially trained people 
(BFM operators) to search for various todies of natural and can-nade ori- 
gin in the USSR, Czechoslovakia, France, the United States, and other coun- 
tries. 

Since 1970 the author has been usitij; 3FM to search for and establish the 
contours of underground hi st orical and architectural objects with no ex- 
ternal indications whatsoever on the surface. The architects H. I. Ivanov, 

K. N. Sveshnikov, L- K. Rossov, V. A. Mikhaylov, the archaeologist Ye. I. 

Morev, and others did the research in the historical archives, cade an on- 
the-spot analysis of the zone; where the search was cade, conducted a topo- 
graphic survey, and took mea mirements . The work was done at the request 
and with the cooperation of the Scientific Methods Council for Preservation 
of Cultural Monuments of the Ministry of Culture USSR, the All-ftissian So- 
ciety for Protection of Historical and Cultural Monuments, the All-Russian 
Production Workshop Specialized in Scientific Restoration, the restoration 
workshops of individual oblasts, and the Central Scientific-Research Miseuo > 

of Architecture imeni Shusev. 

The Method of Biophysical Location . 

For purposes of biophysical location (BF- location) of underground objects 
of man-made origin and underground streams of water In an area of archi- 
tectural monuments we usually use an exploratory instrument in the form of 
two U-shaped frames (or "double antennae"). The frames are made of steel 
wire 4 mm in diameter, the antennae are 36 cm long, and the cross piece is 
12 cm long. Same tine 3 one-piece or assembled L- shaped frames (or "single 
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antennae”) are used, but the end of the older (cross piece) is bent. The 
principal working instruments are the U-shaped frames as described above, 
since they possess high sensitivity though they are small in size, allow 
one to determine the depth of objects, and they are suitable for being 
carried about every day in the field and in the city. 

As the BFM operator moves the frames are held free in the bare hands, and 
in the initial (neutral) position they /rust be parallel to one another 

* (with the ends inclined downward several degrees). At moments when the op- 

* erator Is over the anomaly being sought, the frames cross under the influ- 
ence of the biophysical effect. In the course of BF-location the opera- 

. tor's assistant must mark the boundaries of neutral and anomalous zones ob- 

tained with little flags or markers in contrasting colors (for subsequent 
photography) , 

Numerous practical searches and certain experiments under varying condi- 
tions of the surface and weather (bare earth, grass, asphalt, stone bridge, 
broken brick, plowed field, and snow; in clear and rainy weather; in the 
daytime and late in the evening; in hot weather and freezing weather to 
- 30° C) enabled us to establish that the BFM operator can perform selec- 
tive BF-location of objects being sought by appropriate tuning to the given 
type of object. At the present time, in accordance with the practical 
needs of architectural restoration, we are doing selective BF-location of 
the following types of underground objects which have no sort of external 
signs on the surface: 

a) hollow anomalies — underground passageways and rooms, heating ducts, 
burial vaults, communal graves, and former ditches and pits; 

b) wooden anomalies — remnants of wooden walls and foundations, stockades, 
and palisades; 

c) stone anomalies — remnants of white stone and brick walls, pillars, and 
foundations; 

d) water anomalies — drainage systems, underground water courses (those, for 
example, which threaten building structures). 

• Objects of considerable extent in a level locality can be BF-located from 

a truck (preferably with a large body) tnat is moving at a rate of 10-30 
Jon/hr, Detailed study of the anomaly must he done on foot. It is essen- 
tial that the BFM operator have a good conception of the physical nature 
of the anomaly he is seeking and be able to iVlly concentrate on the search 
for it, not allowing his attention to be diverted by surrounding circum- 
stances. That is why the following factors have the most adverse influence 
on the operator's work: cold, damp, and windy weather (the head needs 
quite good protection against the wind); a state of physical fatigue or bad 
mood; "kibbitzing” questions and remarks from random observers; hazardous 
obstacles on the operator's route. 
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f ) The correctness of the location and configuration of the objects is usually 

confirmed by one of the following methods: excavations and physical exemi- 
nation of the remnants of the historical or architectural monument; infor- 
mation of witnesses (including indications of breeks in the arches of un- 
derground passageways); comparative analysis of historical documents; and 
independent surveys of other operators. 

Examples of Use of the Biophysical Method 

The Site of the Battle of Borodino in 1812. Most of the historical remains 
of the battle (artillery trenches, Infantry retrenchments, "foxholes," pal- 
isades, and communal graves) have not been preserved to the present time. 
Use of the BFM on the Borodino battlefield radically altered the accuracy, 
speed, and character of explorations for remnants of the tattle. An exami- 
nation was made of Bayevskiy's readout, a very complex fortification whose 
design is a matter of debate and which was partially rebuilt in the course 
of the battle; former trenches, palisades, and also a portion of a zone of 
fortifications of the "foxhole" type were also noted, retailed examina- 
tions were made of most of the forcer fortifications at other sites of the 
Borodino battlefield, and a number of communal graves that had been lost 
were detected (particularly the French graves). Moreover, BFM was used in 
restoration of the demolished portion of the Kblodskiy Monastery. 

Iosifo- Volokolamsk! y Monastery (Moskovskaya Oblast), Krutitskiy Castle 
(Moscow) , Fort and Monasteries at Serpukhovo, the Sawlno-Storozhevskiy 
Monastery (Zvenigorod), Fort and Monasteries at Mozhaysk, and the Bon Mon- 
astery (Moscow). A searcn was made for former walls and towers of forts, 
external trenches, underground passageways, former buildings, porches, 
burial grounds, and also underground water courses, and their contours were 
established. 

Bol'shiye Vyazemy (Moskovskaya Oblast). An investigation was cade of the 
grounds of Tsar Boris Godunov's former homestead. Verification of the his- 
torical data (according to Polish sources) by means of the BFM yielded 
amazing results. The foundations of wooden and stone castles, the wooden 
vails of the homestead, and all six towers were found. A trench running 
along the outside breastwork of the walls was found. It turned out that 
the surviving "leaning" bell tower stands on the site of a passageway of a 
wooden tower (which has shifted) and partially covers a forcer trench. 
(Shouldn't this be investigated as the reason why it leans over so far?) 

. Moreover, the footings of pillars of the passageway free the castle to the 
surviving church and the footings of portions of the church that had been 
altogether lost were found. Only about 8 hours of work by the BFM operator 
were spent in the entire BF-location of the homestead. 

Ctaxocherkask (Rostovskaya Oblast). The precise position of the former 
wooden walls encircling the former capital of Voysk Donskiy (Cberkask) was 
determined. Wo made a precise determination of the position of certain 
turrets of the fortification, and al3o of certain points of the caitside 
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fence winch had aroused doubts vhen a design vas being drawn up for resto- 
ration of this historical complex. 

Partial excavations being conducted at all the sites indicated above are 
confirming the real lability of the results of BF- location. 

Conclusions 

1. Use of the biophysical method (BFM) in searching for underground anom- 
alies related to the study and restoration of historical and architectural 
monuments has great scientific importance and application. This method is 
distinguished by simplicity, speed, and reliability of the indications. 

2. BFM is being successfully used in the practical work of the All-Rissi&n 
Production Workshop Specialized in Scientific Restoration and certain 
oblast workshops of the same kind. The possibility of selective biophysi- 
cal location (BP-location) of underground objects (hollow, wooden, stone, 
end water) under varying conditions of the surface and weather has been 
proven. 

3- To insure the reliability of BF-location preliminary historical and 
nrcliitectural analysis with archive documents and scholarly sources should 
be made of the site earmarked for BF-location. 

COPYRIGHT: Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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THE ENIGMATIC STATUS OF RADIGinCS IN THE UNITED STATES 

[Paper by Frances K. Faxrelly, Foundation for Study of Consciousness, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in English] 

[Text] It is paradoxical that radionics which began in the United States 
Bhould have also died there while in other countries it would appear to 
have survived. 

In the 75 years since the invention by Albert Abrams, M.D., L.L.D. of his 
ERA device, it has gone through cany stages in the United States. From an 
Infantile enthusiastic reception, to a stormy adolescence when it became 
known as the "black magic box," to its apparent demise at about an age of 

65 . 

Today there is a resurgence of interest in this device; however, the lit- 
erature is scarce. I propose to report the historical background, the 
vicissitudes and several unpublished experiments carried on with this de- 
vice, and to trace the developments and variations of the ERA to include 
modifications made ty Ruth Drown, the Radioclast, Pathoclast, the Heirony- 
nus, the De la Warr equipment, and others. 

The use of these instruments or devices have been tenaciously ubiquitous, 
despite scientific indifference and legal cocpli cations. Their use, re- 
gardless of model, involves a factor of consciousness as does eny fora of 
radiesthesia. Radionics belongs in the field of psychotronics and merits 
conscientious, scientific research. This has never been done; in part due 
to the manufacturers of such equipment, and -the lack of lUnding for re- 
search, publication of often exaggerated material for lay consumption, in- 
difference to seeking the proper avenue of legality, and finally the lack 
of cooperation from the accepted scientific bodies, who were fearful of 
their professional status. Now all c.‘ that is changing, because parapsy- 
chology and psychotronics has become a respectable field of research. 

Two email breakthroughs have been evident in the United States. The CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol 117, 17 November 1971, in which the honorable Claude 
Pepper, House of Representatives delegate ftocj Florida, reported on a paper 
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by Stanley R. Dean, M.C., in the fi'cvenber 1971 issue of the AKEEICAH JOLH- 
MAL OF PSYCHIATRY on the subject "Ketapsychlatry and the Ultraconseloua" 
wherein Dr Dean suggested the American Psychiatric Association establish a 
task force on metapsychiatry to investigate all forces of ESI, including 
radiesthesia. A paper "Radiecthesia, Radionics and Physics," by Vi 111 am A. 
Tiller, Ph.D., chairman of the Departcent of Materials Science, Stanford 
University, California, given 30 October 1971 before the Aeadesy of Para- 
psychology and Medicine, has given ne the courage to step forward end offer 
ny snail contribution of same 30 years of study and research to this work- 
shop. 

It is ry sincere desire that this enigma of radionics be studied by those 
well qualified investigators in the field of applied cybernetics, parapsy- 
chology, and psychotrorlcs. Radionics appear to have Each in cornea with 
the phenomena of dowsing, and/or telepathy, and it rightfully belongs to 
those scientific investigators in both hemispheres to pursue this research 
further. 

I am grateful that this subject has been included in the pro gran of the 
First International Congress of Parapsychology and Fsycbotronics. 

COPYRIGHT: Zdenek Re J dak, Prague, 1973 
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[Paper by Anatoliy Aleksandrovich Malakhov, professor, Sverdlovsk, USSR, 

In Russian] 

[Text] Agricola's data concerning the relation between types of rods and 
various ores are usually cited in cost publications concerning the interac- 
tion between the biophysical effect (BFE) and individual elements (and min- 
erals). For example, an iron rod vas used only for seeking gold. 

The purpose of the present article is to trace the qualitative dependency 
of the BFE on certain representatives of the mineral kingdom. The minerals 
used for this pirpcse were from the author’s personal collection, which 
numbers more than 2,000 specimens belonging to 500 minerals and their va- 
rieties. The maxinsim size of the specimen in this collection does not ex- 
ceed 3x3x3 Cfl. As research has shewn, the size of the specimen (under 
laboratory and display room conditions) does not affect the intensity of 
the BFE. 

The research included an examination of the effect of all these minerals on 
aluminum and iron indicators. The study was conducted under uniform weather 
conditions. At the time of the study the atmospheric pressure was 750 cm Hg. 
The outside temperature was - 13°; room temperature vas + 23°. There vas 
no precipitation. 

The method of qualitative examination came down to recording the effect of 
a specimen lying on a laboratory table first on the aluminum indicator and 
then on the iron indicator. Both indicators bad the shape of a stretched 
loop with sections bent outward at a right angle for the hands. The wire 
was 1 meter long. The indicator was 4l cm long after being bent in half 
and taking into account the bent sections of the "rod." The size of the 
loop (at the end of the indicator) was 7 meters in length and 1.5 cm in 
width. The wire diameter vas 1.8 mm for the alucir.ua and 1.2 m for the 
iron. 

Below we present the principal results pf the research grouped by classes 
and certain subclasses of minerals. 
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Three groups stand out among the native elements (and also the smelted ele- 
ments); 1) those affecting both the aluminum ar.d the iron indicators (l.e., 
the most active); 2) those affecting only the aluminum indicators; end 
3) inert (i.e., affecting neither the aluminum nor the iron indicators). 

The following belong to the first of these grcwps: native iron, diamond 
(including synthetic), platinum, osmiridium, gold, spherulltic graphite, 
and also the following obtained artificially: titanium, gercaniua, and 
silicon. 

The second group includes the following: silver, copper, bismuth, and mer- 
cury. 

The following were inert: sulfur, antimony, and aluminum obtained arti- 
ficially. 

It is a curlews fact that native iron fTcra meteorites, such as the Sikho’e- 
Alin’skiy (which fell 12 (misprint] 1947), pallasite (lB 86), etc., possessed 
the same properties. 

Fifty minerals of the Class of sulihrous and s toiler compounds were studied. 
They showed the following patterns: all minerals with the exception of ar- 
gent! te, cinnabar, and maucherite, reacted to the aluminum indicator. The 
minerals that reacted, including reactions to the iron indicator, were as 
follows: realgar, orpiment, molybdenite, maucherite, galenite, aikinite, 
and cylindrite. Particular mention should be made of the reaction of mau- 
cherite, which influenced the iron indicator, but did not react to the alu- 
minum indicator. Of all the minerals examined, maucherite was the only one 
possessing those properties. 

Certain of the sulfbrous minerals react weakly to the iron indicator. They 
include bismuth! nite, cobaltir.e, sylvan! te, nagyatite, emplectite, kerme- 
site, boulangerite. and stephanite. 

Minerals of meteorites also show the same patterns. Such minerals as 
troilite and daubreelite react both to the aluminum and iron indicators. 

These patterns were also noted for the class of haloid3. Halite, sylvite, 
and earn alii te affect the aluminum indicator. Such minerals as fluorite, 
cryolite, and chiolite are inert. 

Not a single mineral of this class reacted to the iron indicator. Rose- 
colored halite and sylvite reacted very weakly to the iron indicator. 

The study included 66 minerals in the class of oxides. With the exception 
of quartz (and all its varieties), brbeite, and n email te, they almost all 
reacted to the aluminum indicator. The ones that reacted weakly to the 
aluminum indicator were valent in ite and bisnwth ocher. A number of min- 
erals and their varieties within this clas3 also affected the iron 
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Indicator. They included /telerabin/, ceylonite, chromite, ferrochrceite, 
alunoberesite, magnochrcEdte, kau smanr.ite, wood tin, cassiterite, ilmenc- 
rutile, pyrolnsite, manganite, /erenvertite/, sassolite. 

Those that reacted weakly to the iron indicator are the following: massi- 
cot, chrome alma picotite, spinel, ehrcce picotite, psiloceler.e, wad, pyro- 
lusite, and esbolan. 

We will take up the next largest division of the mineral kingdom — oxy 
salts — by subdivisions: silicates and other oxy salts. We should note 
that the following general patterns were observed for this entire division: 
1) structural patterns related to the structural type of the crystal lat- 
tice; 2) geochemical patterns depending on the position of the leading ele- 
ment in Mendeleyev's periodic table; 3) other patterns, including a rela- 
tion to the purity or Imparity of the mineral (pure varieties are more ac- 
tive than impure ones). 

The most active of the silicates are representatives of the subclass with 
continuous layers of SiOi* tetrahedrons in crystal structures- We find 
among them the largest number of minerals affecting both the aluminum and 
the iron indicators. They include the following minerals and their vari- 
eties: biotite, /baxbotine/, /dyphanite/, phlogopite, margarite, xantho- 
phyllite, valuevite, penninite, clinochlore, leuchtentergite, kotschabeite, 
thuringite, vermiculite, chlorite, and also reviinskite and /aidyrlite/. 
Other representatives of the minerals of this subclass affect the alunlcua 
indicator. We will indicate the following of these: muscovite, p&ragonite, 
lithia-mica, zinnwaldite, serpentine, garnierite, nepcuite, gymnite, /kero- 
lite/, talc, glauconite, volchonskolte, kaolin! te, pyrophyllite, noctronite, 
etc. 

The subclass of minerals with unbroken chains of [left blank] tetrahedrons 
in crystal structures is the least active among the silicates. Most of the 
minerals in this subclass do not react either to the alum! mm or the iron 
indicators. Among these minerals we will Indicate certain representatives 
of the following groups; pyroxenes (enstatite, hypersthene, pigeonite, 
hederibergite , augite, Jadeite, aegirine, spodumene, and icun 2 ite), emphi- 
boles (anthophyllite, tremolite, actir.olite, and their asbestos-fora va- 
rieties), and also epidote, prehnite, ilvaite, and so on. 

Minerals containing rare elements, especially of the lanthanum group, con- 
stitute an exception in this subclass of silicates. They affect both in- 
dicators . 

In addition, among the minerals of this subclass ve will indicate chryso- 
tile asbestos and mountain leather, which react on the aluminum indicator. 

The subclass of silicates with unbroken three-dimensional structures con- 
sisting of (SiAl)oij tetrahedrons in crystal structures are just as inac- 
tive as the previous subclass. Thus in the large group of feldspars only 
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occasionally dcs3 one note a very weak reaction on the aluminum indicator, 
and this occurs only in the case of the transparent varieties like tsoon- 
stor.e. Iridescent varieties of labradorite also shew a weak reaction with 
tills indicator. Minerals in the croups of sodaiite, leucite, end zeolite 
are altogether inactive. 

Only certain of the minerals of this subclass react with the nun indi- 
cator. They include: cancrinlte , sodaiite, /vishnevite/, and lazurite. 
SoractLT.es one Can establish the reason for the effect of an altogether in- 
active mineral on the aluminum indicator. For instance, sunstone affords 
o positive reaction to the aluminum indicator because of those glittering 
little iron scales which make this mineral sparkle. 

Minerals of the subclasses of silicates with isolated SiOj, tetrahedrons and 
with isolated groups of SiOl* tetrahedrons in crystal structures reect dif- 
ferently on the aluminum and iron indicators. The most active among them 
(that is, affecting both the aluminum and the iron indicators) are repre- 
sentative of the groups of beryllium, titanite, /rinkolite/, etc. The 
least activity (thftt is, complete absence of reaction dh the two indica- 
tors) are noted for the groups of olivines, topazes, idocrases, etc. 

Just as varied activity is noted among minerals of other classes of oxy 
salts (carbonates, sulfates, chromates, phosphates, borates, etc.). Among 
them the highest activity (reaction on both the aluminun and iron ’’rods") 
is noted for the foilwing groups: borates (ascharite, colemanite, price- 
ite, /inolte/, ulexite, borax, hydroboracite , etc.), tungstates (wolframite, 
huebnerite), scteelite (scheelite, powellite), etc. 

Calcites and dolomites are inactive. But the activity of minerals contain- 
ing manganese, zinc, lead, and barite is noted among representatives of the 
carbonates. These minerals affect both indicators- Moreover, all minerals 
containing copper (malachite, azurite, etc.) affect the aluiri man indicator. 

Finally, in the large group of minerals belonging to the class of organic 
compounds, we noted ectivity only on the aluminum indicator of bitumens, 
petroleum, ozokerites, coals (highly carbonized), and oil shale. The em- 
bers are inactive. Thus on the basis of an examination of the effect of 
various minerals on the aluminum and iron indicators, a general pattern 
emerged, distributing the minerals among three groups: 1) these affecting 
both indicators (aluminum and iron); 2) those affecting only the alunl nun 
indicator; and 3) inert minerals. Their distribution by classes (and sub- 
classes) is indicated in the table, and an analysis of the table reveals 
the following general patterns: 

a) Strong activity is noted on the part of native minerals, suhfjrous min- 
erals, and oxides. Inactive minerals are relatively rare among the miner- 
als of these classes. 
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b) Am ong the silicates vie note a dependency of activity on the structural 
peculiarities of the crystal skeleton of the minerals. This is particularly 
emphasized for two extreme subclasses; those vith unbroken layers of SiOi* 
tetrahedrons in crystal structures (particularly active) and with unbroken 
chains of Si 04 tetrahedrons (and also those with unbroken three- dimensional 
shells of (SiAl )04 tetrahedrons (particularly inactive). 

c) We cote a similar pattern among the minerals of meteorites. Among them 
the native elements ere active; minerals of stone meteorites are inactive - 

Among the other patterns ve might emphasize the connection between the ac- 
tivity of minerals and geochemical and certain geological factors (proc- 
esses) . 

We discovered a cause-and-effect relationship between the ectivity of the 
biophysical effect and the element’s (leading element’s) position in Men- 
deleyev’s periodic table. For instance, the activity already noted for 
groups [illegible] was also noted in certain other elements. For example, 
all minerals containing copper and silver affect only the aluminum indica- 
tor. When such minerals contain manganese and chrome, they vigorously af- 
fect both indicators. 

Absorption of the activity by certain elements was noted. For exezple: 
pure silicon affects both indicators. A compound containing silicon and 
oxygen (quartz) is absolutely inactive. 

As for the geological processes, we note the role of metamorphism in in- 
creasing the vigor of minerals in causing the biophysical effect. This can 
be traced with particular distinctiveness in one of the groups of organic 
compounds. Feat, fer instance, in inactive; brown coal is slightly active. 
Bituminous coal and anthracite react on the r^uminum indicator. Graphite 
affects both the iron and the aluminum indicators. 

The purity of the mineral aggregates is related to geological processes. 

Pure minerals have a higher activity than impure ones. 

We should note in conclusion that the material presented affords only a cer- 
tain idea of the activity of minerals with two types of indicators. Work 
along this line is far from complete. 





METHODS OF SEARCHING FOR UNDERGROUND WATER, BURIED AND SURFACE METALLIC 
OBJECTS, AND UNDERGROUND VAULTS WITH AN OSCILLATING CIRCUIT OF THE CLOSED 
TYRE 

[Paper by Ivan Pavlovich Inyutin, graduate mining engineer, Chelyabinsk, 
USSR, in Russian] 

[Text] In the SMU-2 [Construction and Assembly Adnirdstration] of the 
Chelyabvodstroy [Chelyabinsk Hydraulic Engineering] Trust and Yuzhural- 
giprovodkhoz [Southern Ural Institute for Design of Installations for Water 
Supply, Drainage, and Irrigation] a divining rod for ore prospecting in the 
form of a bent metallic rod was used in the winter of 1967-1968 to choose 
points for sinking water wells. The principal reason for using the ore- 
prospecting divining rod for these purposes was the increase in the number 
of veils without water in rayons of Chelyabinskaya Oblast which are prec- 
ising for underground water. Since electrical prospecting could not be 
done in the wintertime and ia not very reliable in rocks with lev mineral- 
ization or carbon content, a cheaper method of prospecting whose equipment 
could be carried more easily had to be used. In a variety of rocks the 
divining rod for ore prospecting, combined with the hydrogeological docu- 
mentation concerning the areas prospected, yielded 100 wells with a depth 
from 40 to 140 meters, and only 10 of these wells lacked water. But in the 
wintertime the loop of the metallic rod which the operator holds in his two 
hands is a very awkward design that is difficult to carry, particularly 
when he is moving through broken terrain. 

Development of a new and easier-to-carry design began in April 1969; it is 
& frame closed by a capacitor that has a trapezoidal or rectangular shape 
adapted for one-hand operation. 

The U-shaped and L- shaped divining rods used throughout the world repre- 
sent a simplified type of collapsible -whip antenna adapted fbr one-hand 
operation. In 19^3 V. V. Bondarev tried connecting it to the frame of ca- 
pacitors during two-hand operation at polymetallic and gold deposits in 
Central Asia. He noted that the biophysical effect was weakened or inten- 
sified when capacitors of varying capacitances were attached to the frame. 
Similar tests were conducted in 1968 in Moscow by N. N. Socbevanov and 
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Yu. G. Koeovets , PTcn -the standpoint of radio engineering all designs of 
the ore -prospecting rod no* r in existence can he viewed as an oscillating 
circuit. They can be divided into four types depending on the Banner in 
which the operator is connected to the oscillating circuit: 

1. Devices with an open type of oscillating circuit, in which the induc- 
tance is the U-shaped and L- shaped frame, and the operator’s body is used 
as the capacitance. The quality of this circuit is extremely low and in- 
constant, as indeed is the capacitance of the human body. 

2. Devices with & semiclosed type of oscillating circuit in which the loop 

‘ of a metallic rod. the U-shaped frame, or a freshly cut tree branch serves 

* as the inductance, while the human body is used as the capacitance (Fig- 
ures 1 and 2). Operation is unstable because of the inconstancy of the 
magnitude of the capacitance, yore over, as the branch dries out it loses 
its inductive properties, and the "divining rod" ceases to work. 

3. Devices with a mixed type of oscillating circuit differ from devices 
with a semiclosed type of oscillating circuit by the simple attachment of 
another capacitance in the form of a capacitor placed in parallel to the 
capacitance of the human body (Figure 3)» The quality of a circuit of thla 
type can only improve as the capacitance is increased, and consequently by 
changing the capacitance one can broaden cr narrow the passband; that is, 
one can record e larger or smaller number of the signals of underground wa- 
ter, metallic objects, and underground vaults. This phenomenon was observed 
by both Bondarev and N. N. Sochevanov. 

4. Devices with a closed type of oscillating circuit in which the perime- 
ter of the frame itself or a coil (several coils) mounted on the frame 
serves as the inductance, and capacitors, resistors, or semiconductors can 
be used as the capacitance (Figures 4-6). In this design the operator's 
hand does not affect the tuning of the circuit and is an energy absorber. 

The transition from the ore -pro spec ting divining rod to an oscillating cir- 
cuit of the closed type calls for a change in work methods. While the num- 
ber of turns of the instrument per unit distance is adopted as the unit in 

; quantifying the indications of the ore-prospecting divining rod, the unit 

of measurement adopted in this case was the time needed for the trapezoidal 
or rectangular frame to turn relative to one of the sides from the upper 

• vertical position to a lover position measured in seconds or the number of 
meters or steps the operator takes per turn over the section being investi- 
gated. Hydrogeological considerations make it most rational for the oper- 
ator to move laterally over the section being investigated. 

Of the 260 points selected by the author without consideration of hydro- 
geological conditions 258 of the drilled wells had a good yield, and 22 
wells proved to be without water. There was a good flow from I 06 of the 
200 wells chosen by V. N. Reformatskiy, while 14 veils proved to be without 
water. Of the 46 wells chosen by V. K. Sych 45 were drilled and gave a 





good yield, while only one proved to be without water. There were cases 
when the newly selected wells were 50-100 meters evay free veils previously 
drilled that had failed to give water or between then, and the supposition 
concerning the presence of underground water was always confirmed. In sed- 
imentary pre-^iaternary rocks the depths of the wells ranged from 10O to 
l40 neters, in metamorphic rocks from 80 to 100 Deters, and in eruptive 
rocks from 60 to ICO meters. In connection with the drilling and operation 
of an experimental pump studies were conducted to determine the radius and 
shape of sinkholes and swnllowholes, but the data obtained could not be 
compared with anything because there were no observation wells. That is 
why the question of the use of oscillating circuits for these purposes re- 
mains open. According to the results of drilling and testing wells chosen 
by means of the oscillating circuit of the closed type, there has been a 
4-percent reduction in the number of wells without water by comparison with 
wells chosen by other methods. The varying percentage of the number of 
wells without water from operator to operator (8 percent, 7 percent, and 
2.2 percent) occurred because two operators used different designs and dif- 
ferent tunings of the oscillating circuit In making the selections, while 
the third used one and the same instrument with strictly fixed tuning. 

The following properties of the oscillating circuit of the closed type were 
established in using the instrument in various areas of Chelyabinskaya 
Oblast in determining places for sinking water veils in diverse types of 
rock: 

1. Regardless of the design, the tuning of the oscillating circuit to a 
particular frequency makes it possible to make separate explorations for 
soft underground water, hard underground water, underground vaults, and 
underground and surface metallic objects. This completely excludes the si- 
multaneous reaction of the instrument to ores and vaults, to water and 
vaults which does take place when the work is done with open, semi closed, 
and mixed types of oscillating circuit, * 

2. When the oscillating circuit is tuned to a particular fresjiency, the 
instrument's reaction in exploration for a specific mineral will depend on 
the material of which the sides of the frame are made, on the material used 
to coat the sides (the composition of the paint), and on the material of 
the gloves worn when work with the instrument is done in the wintertime. 

3. When leather, woolen, and rubber gloves are worn during work with the 
instrument, it can be used for exploratory purposes by a considerable num- 
ber of people who previously did not possess this ability. 

4. The oscillating circuit does not indicate surface water of any type or 
ground water of the "surface water" type connected to the atmosphere. 

5. When the frame is snort-circui ced by replacing the capacitor with a 
conductor, the effect of rotation is not manifested, and if the capacitor 
is replaced by an insulator, the instrument may be randomly tuned to any 
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of the four possible tunings: for soft veter, for underground vaults, for 
underground metallic objects, or for surface metallic objects. 

6. When the frame of the instrument is made of dielectric (vood, texto- 
lite, photographic film, etc.), the instrument does not react to any type 
of outside interference and cannot be used as a prospecting instrument. 

7. When the frame is weighted with counterweights and steadied in the ver- 
tical position the instrument does not react to ary minerals. 

» 

8 . When the oscillating circuit is used for a long time for exploratory 

• purposes, two periods arc observed in the instrument’s operation: surface 

- (skin) and ideomotor (muscular). The surface period is characterized by 

calm and smooth turning of the frame in the hand and is accompanied by a 
slight perspiration of the skin of the hand at the place where it touches 
the frame. The ideccotor period is characterized by spasmodic turning of 
the frame and is accompanied by involuntary twitching of the hand bolding 
the frame. In the ideomotor period the hand strives involuntarily to free 
itself of the external stimulus represented by the frane and speeds up the 
frame’s turning to the lower position. In most operators the surface pe- 
riod gradually turns into the ideomotor period. In rare cases one encoun- 
ters people who have only the surface period or only the ideomotor period 
of work with the instrument. 

9 . The oscillating circuit is in most cases tuned for the search for a 
particular mineral by selecting capacitors of the necessary capacitance 
(preferably with on accuracy of under t 1 percent), and this does cot de- 
pend on the season, the time of the day, the temperature, or the weather, 
and is constant for a particular area. 

10 . The tuning of the instrument in prospecting for a particular mineral 
changes considerably as a function of the geographic location of the area 
where the work is done. For instance, an oscillating circuit tuned to 
prospect for soft water in Chelyabinskaya Colast begins to react to under- 
ground and surface metallic objects in Leningrad skaya Oblast, anl the 
tuning of the oscillating circuit for soft water in Leningrad changes to 

l underground vaults in Chelyabinsk. 

It follows frar our discussion that the effect of the ore-prospecting 
divining rod is physical in nature and is related to the human skin. The 
divining rod used for ore prospecting consisting of an oscillating circuit 
of the closed type can be used with sufficient accuracy to prospect for 
underground water, underground vaults, underground and surface metallic 
objects, or mineralization. 

The oscillating circuit of the closed type can also be used with sufficient 
accuracy in testing deep and shallow wells for pumping and pressure. The 
patterns observed in the retuning of the instrument frcm one mineral to an- 
other ought to be studied in greater detail in the future through cocpari- 
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PSYCHIC AUTOHEGUIA7IOH AIID RESERVE CAPABILITIES CF THE BODY 

% 

[Paper by Aleksandr Semenovich Roman, candidate of radical sciences, Aina- - - 

Ata, USSR, in Russian] 

[Text] Assuming the organism's stable existence, its functicr.3 are in a 
certain relationship vith tfee environment. Accordingly, it is natural that 
systems (and analyzers) that are carrying a smaller load [or do not partic- 
ipate actively at all in interaction vith the environment) are reduced or 
blocked by others that are more active in a given period, and at the s?me 
time they can resume their activity again when necessary (according to the 
situation). These less active systems and also a certain "reserve" of the 
actively operating systems make up most of the organism's reserve capabili- 
ties, which are an important factor in its existence and activity. Discov- 
ery of these reserves has great importance and usually takes place through 
certain conditioning (imposed, for example, by a vocational program) and 
under certain extreme conditions. In the latter case the more unusual the 
conditions, the more likely it is that latent capabilities will manifest 
themselves. In this case, as ve have repeatedly noted in the past, there 
is good reason to study certain reactions of the organism in a broad range, 
beginning with the state of heightened emotional tension (caused, for in- 
stance, by situational components) in an ordinary situation and including 
actions under varying extreme conditions on earth and in space (in the 
state of weightlessness particularly). The research should be conducted 
along two lines: observation (and recording) of changes in the organism at 
indicated periods and pirposive exposure in order to detect and develop the 
existing (or assumed) abilities. | 

Use of psychic autoregulation [PAR] occupies a particular place in the con- 
text of what we have said. Investigation of PAR and especially of its prin- 
cipal manifestation — autosuggestion, by demonstrating the depth and range 
of influence on the organism, at the same time project definite ways of mo- 
bilizing and influencing the organism's reserve capabilities. For example, 
during specialized research we discovered that PAR could exert a deliberate 
influence on a number of processes in the organism, including those which 
are not under voluntary control under ordinary conditions (zsiscular and 
vascular tonus , sensitivity to pain — in the range from hyperpathy to 
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SIMULTANEOUS fVUtmai OF BOTH HEMISPHERES of THE WjVUI brain 

fFaper by V. V. Yefimov, professor, Moscow, USSR, in Pussier.} 

(Text) We Know from history that Julius Caeser and Napoleon dictated sev- 
eral letters at the sene tine, which teens that their consciousness was op- 
erating in several directions at the same Decent and not sequentially, as 
is usually the case. 

At the All-Union Physiology Congress in Yerevan (ljC6) several papers were 
presented on the separate end simultaneous activity of both heni spheres of 
the brain of animal s with the callous body connecting the two hemispheres 
both intact and cut. It was established that only one hemisphere is active 
both in physical and mental work; by and large it is only the left hemi- 
sphere, where Broca's speech center is located, that functions during men- 
tal activity. The second hemisphere begins to {Unction at very intense de- 
grees of fatigue or during grave illnesses. The process of writing is done 
with the right hand or, less frequently, only with the left hand. But when 
the right hand alone is taught to write, the left hand (that is, the corre- 
sponding hemisphere) also learns. If the right hand is wounded or lost, a 
nan easily begins to write a good hand. Consequently there is always com- 
munication with the other hemisphere through the callous body. 

One can learn to write with both hands by persistent training (at any age). 
Anyone can very easily move the hands and legs with the sane riytha (con- 
certed movements)} it is also easy, i.e., no special training is needed, 
to simultaneously draw parallel lines or lines vertical to one another with 
both hands. Even writing one's name in the ordinary way fraa left to right 
with the right hand while the left hand writes it from right to left is 
easy, but it requires long training. However, it Is very difficult to draw 
square with one hand and circles with the other. 

Constant training is especially necessary to write one's last name with the 
right hand while the left hand is writing one's first name. This condi- 
tioning quickly deteriorates without practice. 
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Simultaneous recording of the electroencephalogram shews & sharp rise in 
the waves (when both hands are writing) . 

At the present tine the mental work of a manager, cocnander, engineer, 
writer, scholar, pilot, or driver requires that he monitor end observe many 
dials, talk with several visitors, listen to the simultaneous sounds of 
many regulating instruments, dictate several letters simultaneously, and so 
on. Adequate training in school would afford the simultaneous and habitu- 
ated function of both hemispheres of the human brain and would develop ca- 
pacities of the brain that are still latent. 

COPYRIGHT: Zdenek Rejdek, Prague, 1573 
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THE PRESENCE OF REGULARITY IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF EOICES OF CHEMICAL TESTS 
DURING DIRECTED, WILLED, EMOTIONAL CC2.’ CEN7RATI ON OF A KAN CVER A S®ET • 
DISTANCE 

[Paper by T, G. Neeme, Tallin, Estonian SSR, in Russian] 

[Text] The writings of Takata, /Bortels/, /Piccardy/, and /Moriyaca/ have 
established that the indices of chemical tests fluctuate over intervale of 
time. /Bortels/ and /Moriyama/ established the existence of a spatial 
structure when the -tests were conducted simultaneously at a certain dis- 
tance from one another. /Moriyaca/ detected an Increase in the irregular 
scattering of the indices of the tests close to the water. 

The existence of regularity in the spatial distribution of indices of chem- 
ical tests can be recorded under appropriately selected conditions and un- 
der the influence of the willed emotional concentration of a person who is 
present. Precipitation proceeds more rapidly in solutions exposed to 
willed emotional concentration. Table 1 and Diagrams 1, 2, and 3 present 
the results of experiments conducted with four inductors and two control 
experiments. The regularity of the spatial distribution of the differences 
in optical transmittancy occurring in experiments 18, 473, 50, 52, 54, 64, 
65, 85, and 116 was considerably higher than the regularity noted by re- 
searchers conducting chemical tests. We accomplished a displacement toward 
intensification or more c deplete isolation of the phenomenon under study. 

Researchers conducting chemical tests believe that the sp-ice-tir.e changes 
in chemical tests are caused by weak influences of the environment. An in- 
crease in the rate of precipitation of aqueous suspensions under the influ- 
ence of psychotronic energy has been noted by Pavlita. 

The existence of a spatial structure of the lines of force of psycho tronic 
energy has been demonstrated by Knnesskiy in his writings. Our data chew 
that regularity in the distribution of the indices of chemical tests oc- 
curs when brief willed emotional concentration is aimed fren a short dis- 
tance. 
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Distance Frctn 

Operator's Eyes Tine of Con- 
Conmencement to Center of centration in 


Experi- 

of Experiment 

Oper- 

Experimental 

Front of Ap- 

ment Vo 

Date 

Time 

ator 

Apparatus , cm 

paratus, min 

18 

2.03.63 

1433 

T 

45 

3 

1*7B 

17-04.63 

1335 

* M 

40 

IO 

50 

13-03.54 

2206 

T 

75 

10 

52 

15.03.64 

2112 

T 

75 

10 

54 

19.03-64 

1303 

— 


__ 

57 

21,03.64 

0550 

— 

— 


64 

16-05.64 

2025 

V 

55 

26 

65 

17-05.64 

0515 

V 

55 

7 

85 

15-03-65 

1507 

T 

150 

12 

116 

23-04.66 

1817 

L 

190 

3-5 


Units of Fluc- 


Experi- 
ment No 

Operator's Po- 
sition With Re- 
spect to Experi- 
mental Apparatus 
and Points of 
Compass 

Rotation of 
Experimental 
Apparatus 
(+, -) (1 run) 

tu at ions of Op- 
tical Transnit- 
taecy in Differ- 
ent Test Tubes 
at End of Expo- 
sure, £ 

18 

3 


90.O-S5.O 

4?b 

4 

- 

90-5-88. 0* 

50 

11 

+ 

81.0-45.0 

52 

n 

+ 

89.5-79-0 

54 

-- 

- 

86.0-65.0 

57 

— 

_ 

82.0-51.5 

64 

4 

+ 

63.5-41.5 

65 

•4 

+ 

64.0-39-5 

85 

27 

+ 

42.0-32.0 

116 

16 

- 

63.0-32.5* 


* The result vas obtained from repeated measurements. 

In Dickens 1-3 the central vessel containing water used in the experiment 
is indicated by the inner circle. The outer circle indicates the platform 
on which were exposed the test tubes of a photoelectrocolorimeter filled 
with the solution of the chemical test; the horizontal projections are 
those of the differences in optical transrittancy of the test tubes at the 
end of the exposure. The number of the experiment, indicating its place in 
the series, is shown alongside the diagram of the experiment, and it is 
circled when the willed emotional shock vas used. The diameter of the dia- 
gram of the experiments and the distance of the experimenter's head from it 
are in the same scale. 
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ELECTRONIC THERMO 

[Paper by Petr T. Goncharov, physician, Leningrad, USSR, in Russian] 

[Text] The procedure of bioelectrical stimulation that brings about nor- 
malization of the organism’s trophic functions is based on the nee of elec- 
trostatic charges with negative polarity. The mechanism of the physical 
effect of living tissues is electrical in nature and is related to the 
higher concentration of electrostatic charges on the therapeutic disk and 
the direct current with a strength of about 5 • 10"® A vhich is forced in 
the patient’s body and vhich can be directed at vill to the various re- 
gions of the organism. Bioelectric energy is forced vhen the ebonite disk 
and handle is moved (passed) ever the skin of the body. The direction in 
vhich the current moves in the circuit is counterclockwise — from the disk 
to the patient. The patient can either pass the ebonite disk over his body 
in various directions, or this can be done with the help of someone else if 
the electric circuit that is formed is closed. Remote exposure is possible 
at a distance up to 10 meters, or the skin can be electrized by contact 
with the disk or ebonite plate that is held on with tape. 

Research has shown that the electric current passing through the patient’s 
organism when a procedure is conducted with electronic therapy has a homeo- 
pathic ally low magnitude. Thus the doses are varied only with respect to 
time, and the procedures last from 5 to 30 minutes. The polarity of the 
electrostatic charges on the ebonite is negative. Positively charged di- 
electrics (plexiglas) have been recognized as unfavorable for the organism. 

The substance of the energy carriers may va_ry, and therefore the methods 
(generators) of affecting the organism are different. But the therapeutic 
and normalizing effect does not depend on the substance itself, but on the 
electric charge it carries--the energy of an electromagnetic field. 

The method cf electronic therapy substantiates the mechanism of its effect 
and technical application (1, Self- application. 2. Application by an as- 
sistant. 3* The taping of the disk to the surface of the skin over the 
diseased part of the organism in order to stimulate and normalize the elec- 
trical effect on its bioplasmatic state is new and original). 
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What is new is to connect one's organism to the patient's organism by cre- 
ating a closed bioelectric circuit and the possibility of strengthening the 
bioplasm and of aiming its energy into any region of the organism that in- 
terests us, including portions in a cast because of bone fractures - 

The biological electrode nay be any portion of the surface of living or- 
ganisms (two or several) in contact, regardless of the size of the area of 
the contacts (head, trunk, extremities). 

Ritual therapy is possible when a bioelectric circuit is created, since in 
electronic therapy the current flows through both organisms (those of the 
patient and the physician); that is why both of them are exposed to the 
therapeutic effect, even though the natur- of their illnesses nay be dif- 
ferent . 

The calm and sleepy state also occurs in both, but to different degree. 

The therapeutic disk is a disk with rounded ends cut from sheet ebonite 
(10-12 ram thick, 110 so in diameter), with a polished contact surface. An 
ebonite handle i6 glued on the center of the disk or screwed in (not all 
the way through) . A plate with rounded ends without handle can also be 
made from the same sheet ebonite (3°0 x 120 cm) for attachment to the skin. 

Ebony possesses the sane normalizing properties as ebonite. Research con- 
ducted over the last 6 years in the application of electronic therapy has 
revealed the most valuable and extensive capabilities of stipulating and 
normalizing biotic processes and of affecting the brain, and it has made it 
possible to understand the nature of certain intimate bioplasmatic phenom- 
ena taking place in the organism. For example: 1. The influence of elec- 
tronic therapy in heightening the activity of the purifying mechanisms of 
the respiratory tracts (the ciliate epithelium and rncus cells). 2. Mas- 
sage is above all another bioelectric procedure involving interaction be- 
tween the masseur and the patient. 3* Inflammatory processes are accom- 
panied by electrical phenomena (fUriincules and so on), pain is easily as- 
suaged, the process is diminished, and tissue physiology becomes normal. 

4. Electronic therapy promotes normalization of tissue nutrition in con- 
nection with bone breaks, which is especially important when a cast is ap- 
plied (prevention of edema, acceleration of metabolism, consolidation of 
the fracture, and removal of pain). 5. Elimination of the phantom pains 
of amputees. 

The principle of the general and total stimulative effect of electronic 
therapy on the organism’s nutrition explains the "universality" of the 
method, which has been clinically confirmed in the treatment of various 
diseases of the organism: for example, radiculitis, [illegible], polyar- 
thritis, pneumonia, hypertension, gastritis, influenza, phlebitis, compli- 
cations in the postoperative period, bone fractures, and so on. Electronic 
therapy is counterindicated for cardiovascular diseases, in the postinfarc- 
tus state, and when there are cerebral hemorrhages. 
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If In the tents of nodical biophysics ve define a disease as a disruption 
of the organism's energy balance, then this balance can be reestablished by 
the method of electronic therapy without using chemical egents. Electronic 
therapy has been administered to patients (about 3,OCO cases) in correction 
with surgical, therapeutic, infectious, and nervous ailments, and positive 
results have teen obtained in most ersee. 

COPYRIGHT! Zdenek ReJdaR, Prague, 1973 
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OBSERVATIONS OF MYSELF AID OTHERS 

[Paper by Georgiy Kenchadze, Tbilisi, USSR, in Russian] 

[Text] Frca childhood on I have cad an inherent tendency to treat myself 
because I had & great dislike of medicine. Free a very early age I there- 
fore became convinced of the power of physical education and sports. And 
later this led me to other forms of exerting an influence on myself. I am 
referring here primarily to autosuggestion or to what is now called auto- 
genic conditioning. 

When a man is master of himself, he Is not a burden to others either. On 
the contrary, I have noted that people like to coce to me for help, for 
help of various kinds, including medical aid. 

i I obtained from my father notes on Tibetan medicine, and I obtained from 

i them several methods of treatment, above all methods of applying heat at 

j certain points. I have feund the same thing in Badmayev and then also in 

j the yogis. 

i 

J Whereas others give themselves over to meditation, end thus fall into rys- 

ticism, I have been active: 1 was interested in practice, and I cade use 
I of the practical advice. However, I had almost gotten beyond hethe-yoga. 

} Animals have been a subject of my constant interest. For a long time 1 ob- 

j serve d the behavior of animals, chickehs, dogs, end snakes and predators in 

j the zoo. 

! After many years of work I came to the conclusion that influence by means 

of biological rhythms had the greatest importance. The rhythm of certain 
frequencies of oscillations of a living organism causes a corresponding re- 
action in another organism. That is what cakes it possible to affect pa- 
tients of any nationality, even if one does not knew the language; that is 
what makes it possible to affect patients of any age, including infexits, 
patients in a serious mental state, or animal patients. 
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When I v&3 studying the reli clone of various nations I also became inter- 
ested In rituals and the vays in which priests exerted an influence on pe- 
ri chi oners. I tried to Study rituals and rites in all their details. 

There are a number of things which are rather difficult to explain, but I 
can say that we are dealing here not only with a psychic effect, but also 
with something else, something that is possibly magnetic; I cannot ignore 
this, for I have used it in ry treatment. 

I must note in this connection that different diseases can he successfully 
treated at different tir.es of the year, and that i6 why I prescribe for 
chronic patients a visit at a particular tine of the year or in a particu- 
lar date of the month,. especially when it is a case of epilepsy, /locatiss/, 
or somnambulism. (For instance, I prefer to work with epileptics in the 
springtime . ) 

One of the cost interesting cases in my practice was the treatment of a 
child named K, It was this case that helped me to become firm in my opin- 
ion concerning the effect of biological rhythms deliberately organized by 
the healer. 

Dotes on the treatment of the child K. All physicians had refused, in- 
cluding the best known physicians. For more than a year the child had 
laid without moving, was out of contact, did not recognize Ms parents, did 
not distinguish objects, and was completely indifferent and silent. He was 
literally like a jellied fish. Various diagnoses were franei in the child's 
case, but cerebral paralysis was the one that predominated. 

It was impossible to affect such a child either psychologically or by sug- 
gestion. Hie was not receptive to any sort of verbal effect. I decided to 
use passe3 of the hand, and this immediately had a certain effect. After 
just a few days of this the child began to make his first sound and soon 
sat up. And then he spontaneou sly got to his feet. 

Fcur years have now passed since the commencement of treatment, the child 
walks and runs by himself, drinks, displays a fine musical ear, eats by 
, himself. He is quick to catch the meaning of those close to him, he is ac- 

* cessible to contact, and he encourages hope that he will talk. Physicians 

who treated him previously and gave him up see this only as a miracle. 

The case with the child K. is not an isolated one. Work with similar pa- 
tients has yielded approximately the same results. 
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The more I studied the system of the yogi and their methods of treatment, r 

the more I was drawn to Tibetan and Chinese folk medicine. Only afterwards ' 

did I become familiar with the method of Georgian folk medicine — the ”kara- - T 

badon." 5 

I have always been interested in all types of hypnosis, but I want to note s 

that I disagree fundamentally with the ordinary methods of hypnosis in 

' ! 
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which "the room is darkened, noise is eliminated, or a hyprosccpe is used. 

1 believe that words are not necessary in typnosis, since in all these 
cases the necessary standard of effect is crested, and the patient becomes 
a manipulated object to sane extent. In other words, I sa an adherent of 
"nonverbal" procedures under the cost ordinary conditions. 


When a healer has a certain experience in "inducing" 1 the states he needs, 
when he is able to achieve stable states and representations, then at one 
point be notices that this no longer requires a great deal of inner work, 
that a cere "hint" or "recollection" is altogether sufficient; in other 
words, a provisional sign or symbol of the infomation is sufficient to 
create the necessary rhythms for their transmission to the patient. 


I eight call my method of treatment biosticulation, if yon like, since I 
have coice to the conclusion that the problem of treatment is to stabilize 
in the patient rhythes of certain frequencies, personal biological rhythm- 
beneficial to his organises. Perhaps ve might refer to this e3 biosticcla 
tion, though this tern* does not entirely cover it. 

My practice is now 10 years old, and I have bad thousands of patients, pri- 
carily patients with nervous and cental illnesses, with headaches, and with 
bronchial astfica. I have worked a great deal with singers and musicians. 
Ladies who the doctors have told that they would not sing for 1 or 2 years 
have song beautifully in just a week. I have relieved people of occupa- 
tional fears, and with my help performers learn to concentrate better and 
to organize themselves » 




: 


1 
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But once I had to organize myself to the fullest. I conducted an experi- 
ment with an untamed tiger in the zoo. This was, of course, core an ex- 
periment with myself than with the tiger. I wanted to see if I could re- 
main with the tiger, whether he would obey me, and whether he would go in 
the direction I told him to. In most cases the tiger obeyed. What was 
this — hypnosis or telepathy? I cannot call it telepathy to transmit in- 
formation over a distance if by telepathy we mean information transmitted 
in sase particular language, even though words are not spoken For me this 
is only a language of representation. 

How does a boa constrictor affect a rabbit? Obviously he first engenders 
a representation of torpor within himself, and then this torpor is trans- 
mitted to Ms "percipient,” which is a stereotype that is imposed. But in 
the boa constrictor this is so to speak "conscious" activity, while in the 
rabbit it is unconscious. 

I believe that in the near future bionics will become concerned with man 
as well, and then our term "psychotronics" will be fully justified. 

COPYRIGHT: Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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EXPERIKEmTION WITH ORGONE ENERGY BLANKETS 

[Paper by W. Edward Mann, Ph.D., professor in sociology, Atkinson College, 
York University, Toronto, Ontario, Canada] 

[Text] Reich's orgone theory. Parallels to it in other cultures, e.g., 
prana in India, mana in Hawaii. Development of the orgone energy accumu- 
lator . The construction of the accumulator, and the orgone blanket. 

Reich's findings on their energy facilitation. Kis theory as to how they 
operate . 

Experiments with my snail three-layer orgone blankets over a period of 18 
years: 

a) with psychics: how they reacted, how they explained the energy flow. 

b) with "armored" subjects; they tend to feel very little at first; ex- 
planation. Other "negative" findings. Role of the weather on energy flow. 

c) with persons having minor physical ailments such as colds, backaches, 
fever and rheumatic pains. 

Some caveats in the use of the blanket. 

The orgone blanket as a family health aid; what is its future. Types of 
research now underway to maximize its power; other kinds of research needed 
to validate and extend its usefulness. 

COPYRIGHT: Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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INFRARED E-HS3I0H PATTERNS OF HEADACHES 

[Paper by Paul Ruegsegger, M.D., director of biotronics division of 25 th 
Century Foundation, 115 East 6lst, New York, New York, in English] 

[Text] Headaches, an experience cannon to us all, have been haunting hu- 
manity since man first began to use his mind and he became avare that head- 
aches interfere vith the powers of abstraction. 

Like other phenomena under study at this congress, headaches have followed 
man through the agee, have obsessed and justified his as a ghostlike pres- 
ence and have been defying all attempts at laboratory testing and clinical 
study until recently. 

The crushing head pain may be quite real to the patient, tut definitely 
"nonphysical" to his doctors, "symbolic" to his psychiatrist, and it might 
be perceived as "spirit possessed” by the shaman consulted by the Eskimo 
client. 

Chronic headaches unlike any other pain, have a conditioning effect on the 
patient's mind, and thus on his behavior, by leading to a life of pain 
avoidance In a world perceived as essentially hostile. 

These mind-altering yet elusive properties of the invisible phenomenon of 
headaches challenge the powers of observation and deduction of “inside 
pain" perceiver and outside observer alike. 

To develop strategies for the study of analogous invisible phenomena, the 
perception of visible and invisible realities will be described from the 
viewpoint of (l) the outside observer, and (2) the subjective inside per- 
ceiver : 

(l) The Objective Outside Observer: 

We cannot perceive headaches with our eyes nor ears, but ve may detect 
tender spots with cur fingertips and sense inflamed areas with the back 
of our hand within the pain pattern. 
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A.-.'i vs come to realize that the vorld cf vibrant energy ve exist ir. is 
costly invisible except for the minute segment of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum frco 0,4 to 0.7 micron our eyes are sensitive to: the visible vorld. 
If instead they would be sensitive in the range fron. 1 to 9 microns ve 
would see a vorld of infrared luminosities as a function of temperature . 

We would see as the thermograph sees when looking at people with various 
headaches . 

The thermograph* is an infrared camera which takes heat pictures composed 
of 80,000 T° measurements per second with a resolution of 0.2° C. The 
thermograph acts as an infrared eye by converting heat emissions of invis- 
ible lower to visible higher frenencies. 

The Figures 1, 2, end 3 show thermograms of vascular, saiscular and neural- 
gic headaches before and after elimination treatment (for details see leg- 
ends). [Figures not reproduced) The headache patterns appear as infrared 
luminosities emanating from inflamed areas, brightness increasing with tem- 
perature. Figure 4 explains the feedback mechanism responsible for the 
chronic recurrence of headaches. 

Figure 4. Feedback Derangement in Self-Perpetuating Inflammation 
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Cybernetic description of reflective headaches. Chronic recurrence is ex- 
plained by self-exciting and self-perpetuating feedback derangement in fo- 
cal muscle inflammation . Source: Ruegsegger, P., "Reflective Headaches,” 
HEADACHE, No 5, 1970, p 201; "Kan and His Headaches," HEADACHE, Ko 10, 
1970, p 126. 


(2) The Subjective "Inside" Perceiver of Headaches: 


First, this disorder more and more has been driven undergrmnd by the rul- 
ing concept that these headaches are due to personality problems, or hid- 
den hostilities, or both. After ineffective therapy, these patients learn 
to bear the stigma of this "self-inflicted" disorder in silence. These 
questions are no more academic if ve remind ourselves of the huge social 
cost on a global scale, if an estimated 300 million people all over this 
planet are allowed to suffer not from intractable but unresolved headaches, 
given an incidence of 8 percent. 

* Barnes/Bofors Model MlOl-Medieal Thermography (Mrs F. D. Ruegsegger). 
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Second, the infrared signatures of these headaches can r.crar he cade visible 
and measurable. Dut the essential probleir-3 do not lie so rrjch in vhat they 
are os in vhat they do. Chronic intractable headaches have a conditioning 
effect on the rdnd which is potentially profound and long-lasting. They 
are, in a sense, "headsprains," but unlike any other sprain they affect 
the whole person, the reach of the mind, the awareness of ore's self end 
of others. Headaches in response to recurrent trigger events will condi- 
tion the patient's behavior. Pain stimuli , by modulating the sensory in- 
put and reaching the centers of perception, may distort the subjectively 
perceived realities and affect the psychcdynamic cognitive, aesthetic and 
possibly transcendental experience. 

Third, elimination treatment that produced cessation of lifelong pain has 
its surprises. The patient initially undergoes a period of rapid decondi- 
t'oning of the pain-induced reflex responses he has built up over the 
years, and this may be followed by erratic oscillations in roods end ac- 
tions As the accumulated responses of decades dissolve, the patient ex- 
periences extreme changes, day by day, in self-awareness end self-esteem. 
And the physician cast be prepared to help the patient cope with these 
chain-reacting, many-dimensional changes that take place in both the pa- 
tient's internal and external world as he begins to adjust to the realiza- 
tion that hie life is no longer one long headache. 


PHOTO CAPTIONS 

1. p 165 . Vascular migraine of 20 years duration, during acute attack 

(on left), regression on day 4 of elimination Ex (on right). 
Source: Huegsegger, P. , ’'Thermographic Headache Signatures,” 
Proceedings of the International Headache Symposium, Elsi- 
nore, Denmark, 16-18 Kay 1971. 

2. p 165 . Muscular tension headaches, daily for 30 years, before (left); 

cessation of pain after ^ days, residual pattern after 49 days 
of periodic Rx (right). 

3 . p l 66 . Neuralgic headaches for 36 years. 3efore (top series), 44 

days after treatment (bottom series) with normalization (hot 
nose surrounded by rectangular brightness increase are due to 
incidental head cold with nasal blockage). 
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A GESETIC HYPOTHESIS FOR PARAPSYCHOLOGY; PCSTUIATI9S FSI-GEJES 

[Paper by Jeno Miklos, licentiate In chemistry, Medical Research Center, 
Academy of Medical Sciences , lo Boulev. Dr V. Babes, Timisoara, Romania, 
in English] 

[Text] Ry a mere bird's-eye look at the philosophy of science, there can 
easily be realized that most (if not all) scientific theories and hypothe- 
ses rely not only cn experimental and observationax findings, but on com- 
panion axioms and postulates, as veil. Parapsychology may not be an excep- 
tion from this rule (cf. my arguing for this point also in a paper of mine 
in this volume; "A Plea for Idiltidisciplinary Approach and Interdisciplin- 
ary Cooperation”) . 

Along the line of the biological-physiological correlates of psi, genetics 
has been thus far perhaps the most often invoked parameter. There have 
been several claims of hereditary factors throughout observing and experi- 
menting ESP (Extrasensory Perception) and FK (Psychokinesis) (for a recent 
popular account, see (l)). Let me pursue a little further on this line. 

From a hereditary point of view all biological functions (phenotypes) do 
ultimately own underlying genetic supports (genotypes). However, differ- 
ences occur even among subjects having the same genotypes (e.g., monozy- 
gotic twins); this status lea J s to a concept of biochemical individuality 
(2). Pehind biochemical inoividuality, accompanying/underlying it, there 
are other variations among living beings, bearing upon ontogenetic and phy- 
logenetic differentiation ( 3 ). Putting psi-phenomena into this context, 
psi-abilities--regardless of their overall nature: whether emergent (4) or 
something else- -ought also to obey genetic rules. Chauvin (5) is supposing 
that one might look for specific brain a re=is responsible for psi -abilities; 
one may apply the term psi-neurons , populating this area. Such kind of 
highly differentiated (likewise the normal neurons themselves) psi-neurons— 
if their existence were actually to be proved — would have arisen only by 
means of the established gene regulatory (6) actions. 

Concepts like the ones above can be reached even by turning more explicitly 
on the molecular biology. In the autumn of 1970 3 , had the occasion to learn 
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i„ Crick's book (7) of the following: "I have (...) been approached by a 
veil -J^eaning and enthusiastic modern clergyman in Cambridge, vfco suggested 
that there must be some fascinating relationship between EKA (deoxyribo- 
nucleic acid) and ESP." (pages 85-86) (May I, however, mention that Crick 
is reluctant to the psi-hypothesls, expressed both in the booklet concerned 
herewith and in a letter (8).) This came to resonance (and reinforce, as 
well) uy 1967-dated feeling that genetic correlates of psi may be traced 
down to molecular level via nucleic acids (inter alia, this idea of mine, 
occurred to my mind while reading a book on Ocultlsm, does readily fit In 
what Selye (9) is rather often claiming of scientific discovery: "(...) as 
a rule the greater a scientific creation, the more it is conceived by in- 
stinct and emotion 1 . To make a great dream come true, the first require- 
ment Is a great capacity to dream; the second is persistence — a faith in 
the dream (...) the greatest creator(s) in any Held of human endeavor are 
motivated mainly by imponderable instincts and emotions." Of course, the 
remark is unavoidable ethically that I am not at all assuming ayself a 
great creator, since the thoughts put forward herein represent but hypothe- 
sis.). However, it was only in May 1971 that the idea took a somewhat in- 
telligible form, after learning in Bullough's book (3). 

Physiological functions are subject to trace them down to the chromosomal 
components (operons, cistrons and genes) via the one gene-one enzyme (E. L. 
Tatum) or one gene-one function (G. W. Beadle, cited in (10)) conception. 
Nervous activity, likewise several other functions, is a complex one. The 
sane may well hold for psi; consequently, perhaps tnere is more adequate 
supposing rather a system of genetically linked genes than single genes to 
be involved in underlying this function. As it is known from genetics, 
hereditary traits or characters (- genes) may be either dominant or reces- 
sive ones (for details, cf., e.g. (ll)). Psi-ability had very likely ap- 
peared at a certain (phylogenetic) evolutionary stage and had been pre- 
served by means of ontogenetic (and subsequently phylogenetic) hereditary 
mechanisms; this is wherein postulating psi-genes may come to scene . Once 
acquired, the psi-genes are also to obey general genetic rules, such as re- 
pression, activation, incomplete dominance, crcssii-g over, recombination 
and so on. In this context there would have not to be any longer wor.der 
about why certain subjects are psychically gifted, while others being less 
sensitive and yet others apparently not at all manifesting psi-abilities. 
For, by gifted persons there may occur the phenomenon of the dominance of 
psi-genes or their continuous derepression-activation, states reached while 
ontogenetic (embryonic and tissue) differentiation. Conversely, subjects 
exJibiting only moderate psi-abilities do own only an incomplete, if any, 
dominance of psi-genes in their chromosomes. The apparent lacking for any 
psi-sensitivity might be accounted for by an irreversible repression of 
psi-genes while ontogenetic differentiation, or alternatively, by an actual 
failure of the descendants to inherit them from the ancestors (that is the 
loss of this specific genetic material). As regards the learning cf para- 
normal abilities (touched on by Beloff (12)), processes of the kind as out- 
lined above, may egain be invoked: molecular psychobioloty has already 
learned of the neuronal genomes’ readiness for reversible functioning 
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(mainly manifested in experiments of molecular approaching learning, memory 
and behavior; cf., e.g. (13, l4)?, despite their highest degree of differ- 
entiation. Concerning the regres ion, ended in disappearance, of psi- 
abilities--a rather regrettable phenomenon, especially vhen it is occurring 
by subjects unique in their gift, such as the case with Ted Series (15)-- 
one may cake use once again of molecular genetic mechanises: beyond the 
well-known fact that neurons are continuously dying avay throughout one's 
life span, molecular processes (e.g., irreversible or lethal-to-cells nuta- 
tions) or egir.g may affect psi-genes, too. 

There are numerous references in parapsychological literature to that: "For 
whatever mysterious reason, good subjects have become rarer and rarer and 
not even a resort to the mass media has been able to reverse this trend" 
(12). One possible explanation attempting to dispatch at least a part of 
the aforeouoted mystery, comes in terms of the ger.eti' concepts: those of 
selection, of struggle for the existence among genes themselves. If psi- 
genes were to precede the genes responsible for normal (sensory-motor and 
language) information processing, then, at a certain stage of evolution had 
become less significant for the species' survival and had been overcome 
(lost, or hidden for functioning by the process of irreversible repression) 
by their competitive counterparts. Perhaps, this arguing is settled more 
clearly by another citation from Beloff’s paper (12): "(--.) the states of 

mind, or the condition of the brain, conducive to the manifestation of ESP 
must be not merely different from but in sene sense incompatible with 
those that are conducive to the functioning of an our normal abilities." 
Standing on a position contrary to pessimism, may I oblect that the status 
that "good subjects have become rarer and rarer" does not necessarily im- 
ply that psi-genes have been definitely left out among the genomes’ overall 
gene population; I think rather they are merely resting therein, eclipsed 
by the actual genes' activity. 
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Of course, most of the audience will wonder whether such a hypothetical in- 
cursion to molecular biology could as wen be followed by experimentation . 
To cool both the skeptical and inpatient minds, one must remind one of the 
fact that even in cancer research — where efforts (intellectual and finan- 
cial) are long since being spent with incomparable enthusiasm — outstanding 
results, relevant ones within molecular biological coordinates, have come 
only in recent years, and not at all as suddenly as ones had expected early 
this century after the first biochemical explorations. Nevertheless, some 
genuine and promising experiments do offer hope. Both fortunately and un- 
fortunately enough, brain (end, together with it, human mind, too) still 
does own an overwhelming unexplored- -beyond that the most percent of it is 
supposed as unused one — area, which may v.ll offer a potential field of 
investigation for— among others—psi. One of Chavin's cauterization al- 
ternatives (5) was to furnish us at least & closer neuroanatomic&l insight 
to psi; further improvement of the proximity to the very essence is self- 
understandable. In genetic context selection experiments on animals (e.g., 
mice) would there be achievable (16). Another alternative is theoretically 
envisaged by selective neurotropic nutations (a fair molecular genetic 
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replica of Chauvin’s cauterization) in order to permit following lrjrove- 
nent versus disappearance of psi-abilities. Beyond the macroscopic poten- 
tialities for the location of psi-qualities (brain’s apparently function- 
ally unused areas, as mentioned above), the molecular level provides still 
another reservoir. In the 1960’s there has been believed that the genomes 
of a wide range of living beings bear a puzzling degree of informational 
redundancy, containing as many as thousands and millions of copies of re- 
petitive nucleotide sequences (for reviews see ( 17 - 20 )) of which implica- 
tions still are open to speculation (Perhaps, there is worth pointing out 
that interestingly enough, mouse— Just the animal preferred by Chauvin (5) 
for psi-experimentation— has the highest degree of such repeatednes6 ! ) - 

I should like to close this paper caking mention of my own modest experi- 
mental evidence along the lines traced above. It concerns the "Wedding " 
Ring Test," a sex-linked dowsing-like probe (for details the interested 
reader is referred to the lecture to be given at the dowsing section of 
this conference): there has been observed that children aged 5-6 years 
were not sensitive to testing, likewise adults with no prospect for having 
children any longer. This aspect of the kind of psi implied in the tests 
claims immediately for biological and physiological correlates; there ap- 
pears, thus, that hormone-functional state ccces to the forefront thereof. 
For, in the case of prepuberty children tested thus far, the lack for sus- 
ceptibility may beaaccounted for by their early stage of sexual differenti- 
ation. Yet, sexual differentiation is accomplished via hormonal gene- 
activation. Hereby ve may well be faced to the very moment of the appear- 
ance (or, nonappearance) of a psi-ability. 

I trust that the suggestions aligned above will surpass their Gedanks ex- . 
pertinent- and hypothetical-stage, and likewise as is happening with psy- 
chology and psychiatry (cf., e.g. (21)), will give rice to a psi-genetics, 
which in due time is to become Rhinean (22) psi-biolocy's forefront piece. 
In addition, if I am permitted to extend the spring of hypo thi zing to its 
max imum , one day there might speak of the molecular biology of psi, by 
analogy with Molecular Neurobiology, term accepted for use by the inter- 
disciplinary Neurosciences Research Program (Brookline, Massachusetts) (23, 
24). 
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INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS WO ENERGY TRANSFER 

[Paper by Jiri Bradr.a, HD, Neurology Department, Ckres Institute of 
Fublic Health, Kutna Kora, Czechoslovakia, in CzechJ 

[Text) The problem of mutual relations among human beings, ar.irals ar.d 
plants is shifting to the center of attention because cur planet is be- 
coming overpopulated. Basic experiments in the field of prexert ics, to 
study the relationships among rats when their number becomes excessive 
in a given area, shewed changes in the behavior of individuals and in 
normal coexistence. In the same way, when the number of Sika reindeer 
became excessive within a limited territory, there appeared stress con- 
ditions from which the animals actually perished. Also in human soci- 
ety one can determine a number of factors which indicate a critical 
condition of the population when the land becomes overpopulated. In 
contrast with the accumulation of individuals within a limited area, 
there are conditions of depravation when individuals are isolated from 
society, from intimate as well as collective contact. This applies to 
prisoners, to people living in isolated groups, on submarines, ships, 
in cosmic space, or in experimentally isolated chambers and caves. 

The basic question in both ca^cs is which information channels are dis- 
rupted in interpersonal cormunicaticn, by either an excess or a lack of 
information. Furthermore, which of the biological functions are dis- 
turbed or forcibly change. Even though relations between people# and 
among people, animals and plants arc studied by biologists, physiolo- 
gists, psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists and politicians, a 
broader role in the formation of interpersonal relations is ployed by 
the family, school, work environment, and also by the communications 
media: motion picture, television, theater, press, literature, and 
music. In the formation of individuality Ly means of information, im- 
portant is the transfer that takes place, in terms of energy, by means 
of t.coustical, light or infrared waves, vibrations, or perhaps infra- 
sonic waves. From the viewpoint cf interpersonal relations, likewise 
important are the individuals' subconscious reactions to stimuli that 
have not been defined in qreater detail so far, and the source of which 
is man himself, cr animals and plants. Ti-.ctc stir - -uli can change the 
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psychic disposition or even penetrate consciousness. hmong the energy 
transfers of different range, we were interested in energy transfer de- 
jrcr.strable in neuromuscular activity. This transfer say cause not only 
changes in the tonicization of the recipient’s muscles during the agent's 
activity; through afferent conduction it can also change the rental set, 
the cerebral analysers, and it may he the source of information. From 
our previous investigations of primary energy myotransfer — in 1942-1968, 
by the method of myoter.sicr.etry, electromyography, and by monitoring the 
electromagnetic energy during muscle, activity — we cite the following; 


Energy transfer tabes place by means of electromagnetic waves, particu- 
larly in the vhf band, and can be demonstrated by instrumental monitoring 
as well as by biological change in the recipient's muscle tension during 
the agent's muscle activity. It is easily demonstrated by the reaction 
of the dowsing rod and cf the biopendulura (sideric pendulum) . Ke demon- 
strated myotransfer experimentally between frog neuromuscular preparations, 
and also from animals to man. In the present work we have set out to inves- 
tigate interpersonal relations in space, from the viewpoint of myotrar.s- 
fer during tonic, phasic, and involuntary motor activity, and during 
psychcnotor and emotional changes. In conclusion we have investigated 
the relationship between animals and plants, using the methods mentioned 
above. 


Material and Fesults 

Experiments with live insects and maggots, and with frogs, fishes and 
rabbits, demonstrated the existence of distant energy transfer to human 
muscles. Muscle tension, bio-oscillations, deflection of the dowsing 
rod, and electromyographic activity changed as a function of animal ac- 
tivity. Transfer from the smooth muscles of housefly (Musca denestica) 
maggots rose considerably during toxic irritation as the movement of the 
maggots became more lively. Transfer ceased upon refrigeration, and it 
reappeared after defrosting and a renewal of movement. In the case of a 
frog, transfer rose as the frog’s motor activity increased, and it con- 
tinued even after decapitation. Transfer appeared on a frog neuromuscu- 
lar preparation during electric stimulation of a nerve or muscle, and it 
was corjnensura te with the extent of tetanic contraction. When an aliani- 
num filter was inserted, transfer ceased (Table 1). The beating heart of 
a frog was likewise a source of energy transfer. When the heart was ar- 
rested, myotransfer ceased (Table 2). 

Table 1. Transfer From Frog Neuromuscular Preparation to Man 
(bio-oscillations) 


0 Q. 3 3.0 10 30 30, Al filter 

5x12 35x65 55x65 73x75 90x110 1x60 
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Table 2, 

Transfer 

From Frog 

Heart (bic-cscillatior.s) 


Frog 

With- 

Heart 

Contrac- Arrest 

Beating after 

with 

out 

rest- 

tion 

electric stimu- 

heart 

heart 

ing 


lation 

36x65 

11x55 

16x38 

30x52 7x46 

35x65 


Transfer was especially high from convulsive animals. Sometimes the con- 
vulsions of a rabbit were the source of so strcr.g transfer that the re- 
cipient's highly activated forearm muscles even brcfce the dowsing rod. 

Cn the graphs of energy transfer it was possible to distinguish phases of 
tonic and clonic convulsion. Transfer from a carp ceases as the convul- 
sions and fasciculotior.s disappear. A lew activity of transfer from, a 
sacrificed rabbit continues so long as there is a heartbeat. From bulls 
killed at slaughterhouses, we detected increased transfer during the 
terminal convulsions, and over the carcass during fasciculations. Trans- 
fer ceases after curarizaticn of the muscle and during electric stimula- 
tion, It increases after an injection of adenosine triphosphate. Trans- 
fer from Insects is commensurate with their activity that depends to a 
considerable extent on the temperature. An anthill, for example, shows 
high activity in summer, and lew activity in cold weather. Transfer 
from cats increases during excitation, but declines during narcosis and 
sleep. In the case of pigeons, the degree of tranche* is ceewensurate 
with muscle tension and is high when the pigeon is cooing. This applies 
also to crowing roosters, and to cackling hens. Transfer from dogs in- 
creases when the dog is active, and is particularly high during extra- 
pyramidal involuntary activity. We demonstrated also the existence of 
reverse transfer, from man to animals. Twitching occurred even on a 
frog neuromuscular preparation during subthreshold stimulation, after 
transfacilitation by myotransfer from human muscles. Kyotransfer sig- 
nificantly influenced the tonus of the pectoral muscles in pigeons, 
even when tha muscles were covered with black paper. Transfer ceased 
when an aluminum filter was inserted. Transfer was successful from 
Striated or skeletal, cardiac, and smooth muscles. 

Transfer From Plants to Kan 

He were able to ascertain biologically the transfer of energy from plants, 
by its effect on muscles that resulted in a change in muscle tension, by 
the oscillations of a biopendulum, and by the deflections of a dowsing 
rod. Transfer depended on the biological activity of the plant parts. 

It rose during photsynthesis , in the vegitaticn period and during ger- 
mination. It was low during dormancy and in the seeds. The changes in 
energy transfer corresponded to the changes in electric conductivity, 
for example, in the case of a philodendron. We found a significant dif- 
ference in activity between the three- leaf and the four-leaf clover, and 
this difference can easily be detected by a sensitive person (Tables 
4, S). - 
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Table 4. Biotransfer Tran Clover Beeves (bio-oscillations) 


Control 

3-leaf 

4-leaf 

5-leaf 6-leaf 


2x3-leaf 10x3-leaf 


clover 

clover 

clover clover 


clovers clovers 

1 

15 

33 

29 44 


15 22 

Table 5. 

Distant 

Biotransfer 

From Clover Leaves 


Distance 

20 cm 

0.5 m 

1.0 m 1.5 m 2 

.0 

m 0.5 m 



(bio-oscillations) 


(dowsing rod) 

Clover 






3- leaf 

15 

10 

8 6 

5 

20® 

4-leaf 

33 

30 

28 20 

15 

60® 

6-leaf 

44 

35 

28 27 

17 

85® 


Reverse transfer, from man to plants, could be demonstrated as a change 
in the basic energy transfer from plants, by an increase of transfer after 
a nociceptive stimulus and when the agent approached, and by a decrease 
when the gardener approached. Electric conductivity also changed at 
the same tine. 

Transfer Between Animals and Plants 

An example is the significantly high transfer when a philodendron is ap- 
proached by a cat that previously chewed a leaf of the plant (Fig. 1). 
Shielding with an aluminum filter prevented this reaction (Fig. lb). 

Flowers reacted to pigeons in accordance with the pigeons* muscle activ- 
ity. Animals reacted to a nearing plant by a change in their muscle ten- 
sion and myotrsnsfer (Fig. 2c/ d). 

Myotransfer Between Animals 

Myotransfer- induced interaction between animals can again be demonstrated 
by a change in muscle tension and in transfer. This interaction may 
serve as a model of interpersonal relations. Besides myotransfer, there 
are also other types of transfer, in the sane way as in the case of human 
beings. 

Interpersonal Relations and Energy Transfer 

Myotransfer that accompanies energy processes during muscle contraction 
is a direct function of the degree of tonic or phasic muscle activity. 

At rest in a supine position, total transfer is low and consists of myo- 
transfer from the cardiac and respiratory muscles. When a person is 
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Figure 1. Philodendron's reaction to the cat. 

K - Exposure before cat chewed the leaves; 

Exp - After chewing; 

A1 - After chewing and insertaticn of an A1 filter; 

EK - Bio-oscillations. 

alseep, this transfer declines further. Deep inspiration, according to 
Valsalva, is a source of high transfer that can te used also in therapy. 
Expiration, on the other hand, causes relaxation of the recipient’s mus- 
cles. In arrhythmia patients we observed an influencing of heart action 
and an improvement of the rhythm as the patients ar.prcached a person 
whose hearth was normal. Myotransfer and total transfer cease after 
death. During Jacksonian epileptic seizures, myotransfer increased and 
attained a considerable range. Myotransfer increases also in a standing 
position, and its nature is determined by the dominant muscle group when 
standing. Yawning is accompanied by an activation cf the recipient’s 
maxillary and inspirational muscles, and this explains why yawning is 
catching. Laughing involves not or.ly the facial and abdominal muscles 
and the diaphragm, but also the muscles of the back, and there is feed- 
back between laughing persons, he have demonstrated the rhythmic pulsa- 
tion of transfer, commensurate ly with the laughter of spectators. Man’s 
* 
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Figure 2c. Nearing of philodendron (F) and pigeon (H), and insertion 
of an aluminum filter (Al) . 

Figure 2d. Gardener approaching philodendron, and philodendron's effect 
on pigeon after exposure during the maximum decline of trans- 
fer . 


daily activities that can influence other individuals include also smok- 
ing , in which there is an alternating activation of the inspirational 
and expirational muscles (Valsalva, Miller), and there is also transfer 
from the muscles of the extremities and the mouth (Table 5). 
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An analysis of custcarary postures demonstrates the relationship between 
the type of transfer and the activation of the flexor or extensor mus- 
cles, and it explains as transfer also the frequent and already observed 
mutual imitation of postures and gestures. Such imitation is especially 
pronounced in twins, as we have demonstrated in motion tests (Fig. 3a) 
and by electromyography. Transfer occurs also during gymnastics, group 
exercises, and especially in Yoga (Fig. 3c). 

Myotransfer extends broadly also into the area of sex , as we have noted 
elsewhere. It occurs in the smooth and striated muscles. Ideomotor 
transfer and the perception of concomitant vegetative phenomena likewise 
occur here, and they are amplified by feedback between the partners. 

Sexual transfer can be arrested with an aluminum-foil or other filter. 

From the viewpoint of the disruption of normal interpersonal relations, 
important are the changes in transfer in the intimate and personal sphere. 
Such changes can be observed in states c" increased neuromuscular tension 
and emotional disturbances, anxiety states. As an example we will cite a 
25-year-old patient with normal tonus and low transfer. Upon excitation, 
her muscle tension increases considerably, and her transfer rises to high 
values over a distance of several meters,- the excitation of another per- 
son by transfer can be demonstrated over a distance of 7 meters, and even 
through a wall (Fig. 4). The tonus and transfer become normal only after 
the administration of psychorelaxants. 

We encountered similar states in patients suffering fraa spasmophilia 
and psychoneuroses (Table 6; . 

Table 6. Total Transfer and Psychic Irritation 

Resting Excited state Relaxation Distance 

(bio-oscillations) (meters) 

32 44 10 0.5 

16 38 • 8 4.0 

A distinct type of transfer is found in aggressive posutre in which the 
defense posture's elements, mostly of a flexural type, are the dominan . 

An example of a defense reaction to an experimental attack from behJrd 
was a 32-year-old patient who reacted subconsciously to the attack by 
flexing her trunk and neck and raising her arms, and with a transfer of 
the flexor type. Cnee previously she actually had been attacked fvoa 
behind. In another person, an ideomotor attack evoked a defense reac- 
tion. 

However, energy myotransfer does not fully exhaust man's distant energy 
effect on his environment. Through a more detailed analysis ar.d by bio- 
logically recording the transfer while shielding the individual parts of 
the body, we were able to evaluate also the proportion of the other 
sources of energy. 
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Figure 4. Interindividual transfer. 


Relax 

Excit 


- Relaxed patient at rest; 

- Patient in state of psychic excitation; 

- Biceps brachii, forearm flexors, tibialis anterior, 
gastrocnemius, soleus; 

- Agent (patient); 

- Recipient; 

- Angle of dowsing rod's deflection; 

- Forearm flexors of recipient; 

- Forearm extensors of recipient; 

- Distance over which transfer was measured; 

- Bio-osciliations; 

- Muscle tension, in kilograms force 
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Table 7. Total and Partial Energy Transfer 


Total 

Head 

Goiter 

Heart 

Breast 

Gonads 

Muscles 


1 4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

meters 

43 30 

23 

6 

23 

6 

35 

11 

30 

17 

23 

4 

25 

6 

Pendulum 

120 30 

60 

10 

30 

5 

60 

10 

30 

5 

45 

10 

45 

10 

Rod (•> 


We found that highly active glandular organs such as the thyroid or the 
ovaries are sources of transfer. Even the brain shewed transfer that in- 
terfered with myotransfer and was demonstrable especially in pathological 
states. 

Myotransfer From the Thyroid 

The range of myotransfer from a normal thyroid is about 30 to 50 cm. In 
cases of hypothyroidism, when the thyroid is overactive, this range ex- 
tends to as much as 2 or 3 meters. After suitable treatment (with io- 
dine), the range again drops to normal. In hypothyroidism patients, the 
range is considerably reduced. In children, also hyper thymism can be 
distinguished by means of biotrar.sfer. 


Gor.ad Biotransfer 

Biotransfer is induced directly by the activity of the gonads. The testi- 
cles and ovaries alter their type of transfer from inactive to active dur- 
ing puberty, and back to inactive during menopause, respectively in old 
age, when the transfer activity that affects the striated and smooth 
muscles of the recipient ceases (Table 8). Gonad transfer plays an im- 
portant role in sex and, together with sexual myotransfer, is the basis 
of heterosexual relations (Tables 9, 10). 


Table 8. Gonad Biotransfer (Type 0 * inactive; Type A = active) 


Age 0-5 

5-10 

10-15 

15-20 

20-30 

30- 

40 40-50 50-60 

60-70 

70- 



M 1 

4 

5 

5 

0 

1 


9 2 

11 


Type 

O 

- 

1 

4 

8 

20 

15 


36 18 

- 

- 

Type A 

F 2 

5 

13 

2 

0 

0 


3 21 

20 

io 

Type 

O 

0 

0 

1 

19 

38 

81 


60 32 

5 

1 

Type 

A 

Table 9. 

Gonad Transfer to 

a Carrier Pigeon 

(testicles exposed 

30 sec) 


Resting 


0 

1 

2 


3 

minutes after exposure 



36 


65 

60 

30 


30 

Bio-oscillations 



80 


130 

130 

100 


80 

Dewsing ; 

rod (•) 




110 



160 



100 

Tonus 
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Table 10. Total Sexual Transfer 



Distance, meters 0.5 1.0 2.0 3.0 4.0 

Resting 25 14 13 22 12 

Gonad transfer 33 26 24 20 15 

Sexual irritation 50 46 44 43 40 

Cerebral Transfer 

Cur earlier observations revealed that chances occur in cerebral transfer 
during epileptic seizures and under the influence of vhf waves. Ke ob- 
served a change in transfer from decapitated frog heads, after shielding 
the eyes. Transfer declined also in people during sleep. In circulatory 
disorders there was a noticeable relationship between the irregularity of 
the hemispheric rhythms and the disease. We found that the rhythms of 
cerebral transfer were highly sensitive to certain vhf bands, and to faci- 
litatlonal and relaxaticnal myo transfer . We tentatively distinguished the 
following types of rhythm: (1) common and regular rhythm; (2) irregular 
rhythm in terms of amplitude, frequent in cases of migraine; (3) rhythm 
with pronounced spikes of high amplitude and low waves, in epileptics; 

(4) low rhythm in schizophrenics, in cases of inhibition, and during sleep; 
and (5) arcade rhythm that occurs in nirvana, after relaxation, and during 
exaltation caused by psychophannacologic drugs. The arcade rhythm can be 
induced by rhythmically moving one’s extended fingers about the subject’s 
head. Here the fingers are a source of myctrar.sfer that influences the 
energy processes of the brain cells, and transfer, on the other hand, 
constant tonic action of the hand has a facilitating to irritating effect. 
Hand gestures, therefore, have a deeper signaling significance in inter- 
personal communication. As basic types we may distinguish aggressive and 
warning gestures that are accompanied by high transfer, such a3 a clenched 
fist, extended finger or extended arm; and relaxational gestures such as 
blessing, waving or stroking. Relaxational rhythmic transfer affects not 
only the activity of the brain cells but also the skeletal and smooth mus- 
cles. We observed this in cases of biliary colic, where the spasm and 
pain disappeared after relaxational movements with the hand. 


Table 11. Myotransfer in Various Muscle Activities 




Bio-oscillations 

Dowsing rod 

Control 


5x13 

0 

Flexion 


53x53 

130 

Extension 


70x25 

-80 

Fist 


55x50 

160 

Keeping fingers 
Passes with the 

crossed 

hand 

55x28 

130 

Relaxational 


50x30, 20x11 

10 

Activating 


85x25 

-60 

Laughing- 


40x30 

85 

yawning 


30x11 

319 

80 


319 
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Our presented findings on myotransfer and energy transfer demonstrate 
the significance of transfer in interpersonal relations, supplement 1, V. 
Vasilev's similar experience with thought transfer and Rothlin's experi- 
mental work, and could contribute toward the definition of the aura or 
biological plasma. From the viewpoint of neurophysiology, the release 
of electromagnetic energy in the vhf band during muscle and mental activ- 
ity has already been proven. Our experiments show that the connecting 
link between electromagnetic energy and the structural elements could be 
the resonance oscillations during the breakdown of the energy-rich sub- 
stances such as ATP and ADP, which are the basic converters of energy in 
animals and plants. Energy transfer independent of man's first and sec- 
ond signal systems is a source of information also in the plant and ani- 
mal kingdoms, and therefore we have called it the third signal system. 

For example, it is identical with Backster's primary perception. Our ex- 
periments over a period of many years indicate that a biological relation- 
ship exists among all living organisms, through molecular vibrations and 
electromagnetic waves. Therefore a more detailed study of the electro- 
magnetic field's space-time relationships among people, animals and plants 
could solve the difficult problems in conjunction with the overpopulation 
of our planet. 
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■ ’ TOE OBVIOUS AND NONOBVIOUS NATURE OF TELEPATHIC PHENOMENA IN SCIENTIFIC 

INVESTIGATION 

I 

5 

; (Paper by Petr Rezek, Prague, Czechoslovakia, in Czech] 

t 

[ (Text] Even if we merely skiin through the literature on telepathic phe- 

| nonena, ve become convinced that most of the research is directed prin- 

‘ arily toward answering questions, rather than toward raising thea. Ex- 

} planation of telepathic phenomena is the basic objective of research 

that dwells on understanding then in terms of the natural sciences. 

The very concept of telepathy as the direct transfer of information be- 
tween individuals does not tell us much about the nature of this trans- 
fer, but we will attempt to demonstrate that every transfer is problema- 
tic. The Latin word for transfer is translatio that has become wide- 
spread in technical terminology, and this is true also of other words 
beginning with the prefix tele-, for example, television, telephone, 
telescope, etc. Telepathy as transfer is conceived in a sense that is 
adequate for the world of technical inventions which have become so com- 
monplace that they no longer amaze us. Telepathy is conceived as trans- 
fer realized by means of some known or unknown type of energy, or is 
made possible by some nor.energy factor that acccrpanies the functioning 
of the brain. Hence the interpretation of electroencephalograms, and 
. wave measurements, to uncover the carrier of transfer. 

Why is research of this type being conducted, why does the cxi 'ter.ee of 
, telepathy still seem to us as ncnobvicus, and why are we striving to ex- 

* plain telepathy as scr-e mystery, by means of the mentioned investigations? 

What type of answer can be expected of such research, and of what nature 
will the mystery be that we explain in this manner? Is it not obvious 
at first glance that this research is directed primarily toward the ap- 
plication of the investigated phenomena, and not toward understanding 
them? These are the questions that we raise in an effort to understand, 
but not to regulate or control. But the raising of such questions is 
nonobvious specifically because it strives to uncover the seeming ob- 
viousness of the horizon of understanding telepathic phenomena in a 
natural-science approach. To directly illustrate this seeming 
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obviousness ve will select an example that is the easier because it con- 
cerns a more obvious area, the interpretation cf perception as causal 
transfer or information transfer. Ke will select visual perception that 
in its general outlines is regarded as clarified because ve knew the ba- 
sic mechanism by which it takes place. Thereby ve core directly to the 
problem of telepathy, because telepathic phenertena are regarded as extra- 
sensory perception. 

The mechanism of perception is understandable specifically because ve are 
able to measure its physical carrier, in every phase of the process. The 
waves that travel from an object to the sense organ are the sought expla- 
nation, i-e. , something knevn and obvious that is able to explain some- 
thing that is less understandable and for which an explanation is being 
sought. The role of wave motion and energy transfer in the phenomenon 
of sense perception is basically understandable, ar.d ve are dwelling on 
it here only because also ESP research is striving to find such carriers 
that it regards a priori as a suitable explanation. The question as to 
how ESP is feasible has already been answered; as the transfer of some 
known or unknown type of energy. 

ESP research and research of sense perception are similar in that both 
are investigating the composition and structure of the apparatus by which 
transfer takes place. Perception research investigates the eye, the op- 
tical pathways, and the corresponding regions of the brain. Perception 
itself is conceived as the function of a photographic camera that, through 
a set of lenses, projects onto a photographic place the objects of the 
outside world. In this approach, however, there is or.e simplification 
that has far-reaching consequences for an understanding of the actual 
phenomenon (of sense perception cr of ESP) . The fact has been overlooked 
that the camera itself presupposes vision in the person who is photograph- 
ing. Without a seeing person, the image on the plate is net an image of 
the outside world. Only a seeing human being is able to determine that 
the image on the plate agrees with the world outside the plate. Ko being 
functioning on the camera principle is able to conclude that the inage 
inside itself is a true reflection of something outside itself. An ap- 
paratus of this type does not even have any idea of the difference be- 
tween inside and outside. It has merely data that are irxanent, but it 
lacks any information which would enable it to judge anything that is 
outside. And if perception is interpreted as a causal effect, then such 
an apparatus cannot have a brain, just as a photographic plate cannot 
have one; it cannot have any idea of some object in the cutside world, 
and it can be stimulated only locally. This approach is warranted in 
physiology. But it is unable to comprehend perception as such, must al- 
ways presuppose It, and is thus forced to rely on a discipline capable 
of explaining perception. 

Within perception in this sense, which is not limited rerelv to physio- 
logy but applies to the entire field of psychology, reality is divided 





« 




into external and internal/ but between the two realities it is impos- 
Bible to find a connection that would be understandable. This approach 
to perception is the prototype of its natural-science interpretation 
which/ by accepting perception as a priori obvious ( disregards the fact 
that it is able to establish merely the simultaneous occurrence of a 
certain wave motion and of perception {this applies also to ESP) but in 
principle it will never be able to prove the closer connection that one 
follows from the other/ because two separate planes are involved that 
are not mutually transferable. 

Perception as such in the natural-science approach is actually incompre- 
hensible to us, just as_ the advocates of this approach are unable to com- 
prehend the telepathic phenomenon because proof of energy transfer is 
lacking. Comprehensible reans capable of being understood, based on the 
phenomenon of perception os such. After all, we perceive the objects of 
our world before and about us, and not in our brain, from where they 
would first have to be projected in sore way. Although we will not con- 
tend that perception according to the natural-science approach is entire- 
ly impossible, we must at least admit that perception as such is always 
presupposed in this approach. In other words, the original assumption 
underlying even the causal interpretation cf perception is that objects 
as such confront us in the way they stand before us, otherwise even the 
experimenter would not have access to the instruments in his laboratory. 
Causal transfer, then, is not perception in the true sense, rather direct 
contact with the objects of our world that is linked to us by a direct, 
not an indirect causal chain. An indirect causal chain would make per- 
ception even less comprehensible. 

It appears that if the natural-science approach, which is unable to ex- 
plain perception as such, were applied to ESP, this would make ESP doubly 
incomprehensible. Even if a wave motion is found that is associated 
with simultaneously occurring ESP, this phenomenon as such will again be 
incomprehensible. On the other hand, if we succeed in making ordinary 
sense perception comprehensible, this right open the way to an under- 
standing of ESP, It could be said that ESP will become a criterion for 
an understanding of perception in general. 

Our answer, of course, cannot really satisfy anyone who seeks the mechan- 
ism by which this phenomenon is "carried. - We perhaps could satisfy him 
by referring to a new type of energy. But we would merely be saying 
that this new type of energy occurs simultaneously with ESP, and we would 
not be answering the question as to whether this phenomenon as such is 
feasible. We would merely assume it as given, and hence as obviously 
occurring, i.e., we would bo going beyond the question. 
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The term ESP suggests that such phenomena must be understood along the 
model of perception research. The problem of perception can be solved 
on the basis of the togetherness of man and his world, founded not on 
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the transfer of energy or information, but on the original unfolding of 
the world's openness, where the objects present themselves to ran. Where 
there is no need for transfer, because the objects confront us directly, 
•it is not true that some object, whether f rccj the wakeful world or the 
world of dreams, is able to induce perception in some mysterious way only 
'from the outside.' Rather, the ability to perceive what we encounter, 
and what confronts us, is based on man’s extatic openness to the world. 
But it is likewise inconceivable why this openness should not enable man 
to encounter something that lies beyond the range of his sense organs. 

For it is never these organs alone — i.c., the eyes, ears, tactile or- 
gans, nose, and tongue — that are able to perceive something. It is 
never because he has the appropriate organs that man cannot see, feel, 
hear and taste. Rather, he can have these organs, and they are able to 
function, because man is, first and foremost, a being open to the world, 
a being that possesses an entirely original understanding of the world, 
and the ability to perceive." CM. Boss, “Der Traum und seine Auslegung" 
(Dream and Its Interpretation) , Bern and Stuttgart, 1953, pp 207-208.) 

On this occasion we are unable to present the Bossian theory in greater 
detail beacause, in an effort to remain brief, we would have to resort to 
simplification. And this would hamper rather than enhance our approach 
to an understanding that differs so from our world outlook and is guided 
by modern metaphysics that has been made concrete by mathematical natural 
science. Therefore we have limited ourselves to presenting the condi- 
tions which, if we decide to accept them, will beccrse the first step to- 
ward a dialog with the Bossion concept of man and of the world, we can 
understand only if there is a dialog. In the present contribution we 
have been unable to carry on a dialog and have merely paved the way for 
it. 
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SCI EiTOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES : A MODERN PARADIGM FOR THE EXPLORATION OF CON- 
SCIOUSNESS AND PSYCHIC INTEGRATION 

[Paper by Ingo Sw&nn, Church of Scientology, in English] 

[Text] In 1953 j a novel method of psychical rehabilitation through the use 
of recall and erasure of traumatic material vas introduced by the publica- 
tion of "Dianetics: Modern Science of Mental Health,” by L. Bon Kjbbard. 

It enjoyed voluminous sales and acclaim. Hibbard subsequently developed 
other mental inspection processes which, because these differed in context 
from Dl&netic recall, he termed as Scientology, or "the science of knowing 
how to know." Since the introduction of Scientology, both the subject and 
the movement it has Inspired enor.g many people have been both topics of de- 
rision frcn detractors on the one hand, and the source of significant emer- 
gent ability improvement on the other hand among cost who have availed then- 
selves of scientological techniques. 

It is not the purpose of this present paper to review the phenomenology 
dianetics and Scientology have engendered in the sociological sense. Nei- 
ther will an endeavor be made to view the subject freo the viewpoint of 
critical appraisal. An assessment of scientological techniques indicates 
wide possibilities for pedagogical study. A review of the literature of 
the scientological premises and methods indicate involvement with the prob- 
lematic man and his view of himself as a conscious psychic entity at- 
tempting to correlate himself with physical constructs of matter, energy, 
space and time. 

It is thus seen that the fundamentals of scientological inquiry stand upon 
certain concepts of awareness and consciousness, as well as psychic ap- 
prisement of man within the physical universe. In this context the prem- 
ises and tecliniques of Scientology, as established bry it3 founder, L. Ron 
Hubbard, ore seen in many aspects to have both valuable correlates in sev- 
eral fields of scientific inquiry, and also contain possible practical ap- 
plication within the context of emergent alternative future histories. 

It is apparent that the modes and methods of scientological inquiry have 
emerged during a time in which man’s cherished view of himself as a 
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mechanistic organism has ccme under observation and challenge. As early as 
the last century, as indicated by Karger.au (l), the viev that held all in- 
teractions to he involved with material objects was quickly disabused by 
advancing discovery. It is now veil established that there are fields 
which are wholly nonmaterial . Quantum mechanical interactions of physical 
psi fields are, in a subtle way, nonmaterial, yet they are described by the 
most important and the most basic equations of present-day quantum mechan- 
ics. 

As early as 1931, Eddington (2) had indicated that the mind has '’by its se- 
lective power fitted the processes of nature into a frame of lav of a pat- 
tern largely of Its own choosing; and in the discovery of this system of 
lav the mind may be regarded as regaining from nature that which the mind 
has put Into nature." While this viev might veil be considered specula- 
tive, in 1937 Jeans ( 3 ) had indicated the vide measure of agreement among 
the sciences, almost approaching unanimity, that the e count: letion of knowl- 
edge of the physical sciences was heading toward a nonmechanical reality, 
and that the "universe begins to look more like a great thought than like 
a great machine." 

Hubbard (4), in establishing in 1952 basic concepts for scientological 
thought, indicated that if life (life) is a mirror and a creator of motion 
Which can be mirrored, it follows then that mirror-wise, the whole of the 
lavs of motion can be found in thought and behavior, and even thinking par- 
takes of the physical universe lavs regarding matter, energy, space and 
time. In essence, Hibbard was led to postulate in addition to the usual 
physical concepts an additional aspect which he labeled ’theta" — or 
thought — and which follows definite lavs, to account for life phenomena. 

It was his opinion that such an extension was necessary in order to ex- 
press in its totality the animate as veil as the inanimate vorld of matter 
in motion. (5) 

Writing in 1952, Pauli (6) felt that the psychophysical parallelism envi- 
sioned in the last century could not account for the general problem posed 
by the relationships of mind/body, by the inner and outer, and that modern 
science, by introducing the concept of complementarity into physics itself 
perhaps had indicated a more satisfactory solution if mind and body could 
also be interpreted as complementary aspects of the same reality. 

In his Chicago lectures in 1929, Heisenberg ( 7 ), in reviewing the fundamen- 
tal principles of quantum theory had indicated that although the theory of 
relativity makes the greatest of demands on the ability for abstract 
thought, nevertheless it fulfilled requirements of traditional science. 

It permitted division of the vorld into subject and object (observer and 
observed), and hence a clear delineation of the lavs of causality. How- 
ever, in quantum theory, where in classical physical theory it was assumed 
that observer-observed interaction was negligible, this assumption va3 not 
permissible in atomic physics, since the interaction between observer- 
observed caused large or uncontrollable changes in the system being 
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observed. Heisenberg (8) indicated subsequently that *lcwn at the atomic 
level, the objective world in space and time no longer existed. Further, 
the mathematical symbols of theoretical physics referred merely to possi- 
bilities and probabilities, not to facts. 

By 1952, the tame of Hibbard's major theoretical production, it had become 
well established in science in general, at least in theory, that in terms 
of quantum physics, concepts concerning absolute space and time as veil as 
causality had to be abandoned. (9) Further, the classical concept of ma- 
terial substance was no longer upheld, since atomic particles did not pos- 
sess the unambiguous nature of the solid bodies of the macroscopic world. 

With the physical sciences grappling with this vacuum, Hibbard felt it nec- 
essary to interject a metaphysical premise, which became the basis of sci- 
entological thought. He introduced the concept that the considerations 
which the conscious or psychic entity holds teke rank over the mechanics of 
space, energy and time. Since this was by observation obviously not the 
usual case, he suggested (10) that the individual was in an inverted state, 
and that the primary goal of Scientology would be to bring an individual 
into such thorough communication with the physical universe that he could 
regain the power and the ability of his own postulates. He indicated that 
the mechanics of the physical (and eventually the cental) universe are the 
products of agreed-upon considerations which life mutually bolds. According 
to this line of thought the reason we have space, energy, time, objects, 
etc., is that life has agreed upon certain things, and this agreement has 
resulted in a solidification. CXir agreed-upon material is then quite ob- 
servable. 

In 1953, Eccles (ll) wrote that in practical life all sane men assume they 
have the ability to modify and control their actions by the exercise of 
will. There was, he stated, no doubt that a great part of activity free 
the cerebral cortex is stereotyped and automatic. But he contended that 
it would be possible to assume voluntary control of such actions. The 
neurophysiological hypothesis would be that the "will" codifies the spatio- 
temporal activity of the neuronal network by exerting spatio-temporal 
"fields of influence." Since such mind-influences have not yet been de- 
tected by any existing pliysical instrument, they have teen neglected in 
constructing the hypotheses of physics. 

These "mind-influences" have not been neglected in the scien+ological sys- 
tem, however, Hubbard (12) indicates that the aspects of existence when 
viewed from the level of man is a reverse of the greater truth above, for 
man seems to work on the secondary opinion that mechanics are real, and 
that his own personal considerations are less important than space, energy 
and time. This, he suggests, is an inversion. He further indicates that 
the freedom of an individual depends upon that individual's freedom to al- 
ter his considerations of space, energy, time and forms of life and his 
roles in it. If he cannot change his mind about these , he is then fixed 
amidst barriers such as those of the physical universe, and mental barriers 
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of hi0 own creation. Thus, he is generally impotent in cany respects in 
handling his existential environment. 

Koestler (13) in 1945, indicated that volition, in its psychological aspect, 
may he the interplay of impulses and inhibitions. If this interplay takes 
place on the conscious or, as Hibbard suggests, on the higher sensory func- 
tional level, it is experienced as a process of choice, and the subjective 
experience of freedom becomes stronger the closer the process is to the fo- 
cus of attention. It is further indicated that the experience of freedom 
resulting fron processes in the focus of attention is probably synonymous 
with consciousness itself. 

In establishing conceptual seientology, Hibbard proscribed two distinct di- 
visions in seientology. The first is philosophic; the second is concerned 
with technical aspects, these being the ordered processes and psychophysio- 
logical feedback techniques derived from research to restore to the indi- 
vidual the conscious process of choice, both in terms of himself and in 
terms of Ms familiarity, thus, cause, with the physical universe. Any 
other condition of existence, Hibbard suggests, contributes to a less than 
self-determined existence in a physical universe which is the inevitable 
average of illusion. 

The end point of the dianetic and seientology rehabilitative processes is 
considered to be the ability to be conscious and causal in any desired di- 
rection Of activity, and thus has implications for the development of al- 
ternative future histories in which psycboenergetic factors may play an in- 
creasing role. 

This present paper will contain a description of relevant scientological 
pMlosopMc factors, as well as certain technological processes, and will 
include descriptive data on certain scientological concepts which do not 
as yet have correlations in other fields. of inquiry. The concluding dis- 
cussion will indicate certain potential directions for scientological ap- 
plications. 
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ERASURE OF SUBCONSCIOUS MIND 

[Paper by Bernard Green, doctorate and fellowship, International Awareness 
Center, New York, New York, In English] 

[Text] To prove that the negative aspects of the subconscious Bin d can be 
totally erased, and a new state of creativity will emerge as a result of 
being free from the hindrances of his past. 

This individual would have the following attributes: 

a. Ability to do new things j 

b. Fast reaction time; 

c. Near accident-proof; 

d. No ills of a psychosomatic nature; 

e. High self-mastery; 

f. Creative and constructive character; 

g. A search for different viewpoints in order to broaden individual re- 
ality; 

h. Powers of extrasensory perception. 

Cases To Be Discussed 

a. An individual who was previously institutionalized, who was cured of 
schizophrenia. 

b. A neurotic person who had sexual obsessions and is now living a happy 
normal life.' 

c. A case of one who was cured of ulcers and diabetes. 
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d. A cancer patient who was completely cured. 

e. An individual whose creative potential was developed. 

Composure of Subconscious Mind 

The subconscious mind is composed of two things, mental mass and signifi- 
cance. The mass is a collection of energy particles that together with the 
significance placed on them, constitute the pain and unconsciousness of an 
individual’s past. The pain and considerations of these moments are brought 
forward in time and result in negativity. 

These encysted tr annas are frozen in time and are magnets for attention 
units. When the individual puts his attention on these traumatic incidents, 
he identifies the pain and feelings of the pest as happening now. This re- 
sults in pain, mental unconsciousness, unavareness, negative feelings and 
attitudes, which manifest themselves in terms of distrust and unkind 
thoughts . 

These past incidents force the individual to think in terms of identities 
and association rather than differentiations, and aberrated behavior and 
irrationality cone about. 

In addition to past traumas, there are harmful acts, which the individual 
commits and justifies. These Justifications are secondary postulates 
(lies) and force the persons' attention on the pain resulting from the 
detrimental act he has committed, with the result of further interioriza- 
tion into the past. 

Traumas and harmful acts are the two 'most basic factors in the human psyche 
which inhibit the development of extrasensory perception. 

A negative postulate or consideration is always preceded by a harmful act 
and the negative postulate is the effect of zhe justification, or is the 
actual justification for the harmful act, and remains so because it is & 
lie. 


A series of justifications create the feelings of guilt. There exists an 
unconscious desire for the scales to be balanced, in the form of a sirilar 
act done to the individual. 

Creation of circumstances whereby a similar act is corr-ittcd and, thu3 the 
cycle continues, until justifications are thoroughly viewed nnd the cycle 
of karma. 

Problems 

Each problem is a postulate counterpostulate, and is so because of a basic 
intention, counterintention, which relies for its mass and significance on 
an earlier traumatic incident. 

r 
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Each problem the person has is, of course, basically Ms ovn creation, and 
when the individual takes responsibility for sene it tends to disappear. 


If there is a persistent problem of long duration, it is so because it is 
not the real problem, but either a secondary problem which is too painful 
to confront, or because this is in fact a solution to an earlier problem. 


A problem will erase if it is thoroughly viewed in all its complexities. 


There axe many ways of achieving this, all of which will be submitted to 
the congress. 


Over 75 percent of present-day illnesses are psychosomatic . 

It can be shown that when the kimao body has a psychosomatic i lln ess it is 
actually physiologically insane. Fnysiological insanity is living in the 
past rather than the present. One technique of relieving psychosomatic 
illness is by patting the person's body into actual contact with the pres- 
ent environment. 


Psychosomatic illness is rooted in early traumatic incidents of pain and 
unconsciousness. There are generally grouped in chains of traumas and are 
held together by a feeling, rather than a significance. These incidents 
are generally of a kanaic nature, in that there is a chain of incidents 
that have been committed against the patient, and in parallel are similar 
(in terms of feeling) chain of traumas which the individual ha3 committed 
against others. It will be shown that when these types of incidents are 
thoroughly viewed they erase in terms of their mass and significance end 
the psychosomatic illness immediately starts to disappear. 

The following case histories will be discussed: 

a. A case in which the patient's good eyesight was restored; 

b. A diabetic patient cured; 

c. A cancer patient cured; 

d. A hypoglycemia patient cured. 

Man today, is an aberrant species, thinking in terms of identity and asso- 
ciation. 


His true potential is creative and enormous and can be reached by: 

a. Erasing those traumatic incidents which are attention magnets; 

b. Eradicating those harmful acts which are shrouded in justifications; 
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C . Releasing those negative postulates which create problems. 

A form la of postulation is: 

a. Intention + expectation = postulation; 

b. Intention - expectation = hope; 

c. Expectation - intention * prediction. 

By these techniques a superior hucan being can be helped to evolve and ex- 
trasensory perception tecoces a natural facet of ore’s individual power. 

COPYRIGHT: Zder.ek P.ejdak, Prague, 1973 
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FROM EXTERNAL TO INTERNAL CONTROL WITH BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 

[Paper by Frances E. Cheek, Fh.D., New Jersey Keuropsychlatrlc Institute, 
Princeton, New Jersey, in English] 

[Text] The techniques of behavior codification are frequently associated 
•with the mechanistic human engineering of Orwell's "1964." However, rather 
than emphasizing external control, as in token economies, we ere currently 
developing at the New Jersey Neuropsychiatric Institute experimental treat- 
ment programs aimed at eliciting greater self-control on the part of the 
patients. A basic 4-veek behavior modification training program, consist- 
ing of eight 1. 5-hour sessions, which includes instruction in techniques of 
relaxation, desensitization, self-image improvement, behavior analysis, be- 
havior control, assertive training and rational thinking, has been devel- 
oped. The program has been adapted for use with drug addicts, alcoholics 
and acutely mentally ill patients as well as their families and staff work- 
ing with the patients. Pilot programs have genereted premising preliminary 
research findings as well as considerable participant enthusiast. Kith the 
achievement of greater self-control on the part of patients, through these 
programs, it is hoped that the complicated and difficult transitions in life 
style involved in going from heroin addiction to methadone maintenance, from 
problem drinking to abstinence, or from mental hospital to the commit/ for 
the mentally ill patients, will be facilitated. 

This use of behavior modification techniques to facilitate inner control 
parallels recent developments in psychology in which states of meditation, 
biofecdback training and imagery are now being used to enhance man's aware- 
ness of his mental potentials and his ability to control his mental and 
physical functions as well as the circumstances of his life. 

This work began in 1967 with a 10-veek training program in which 14 fami- 
lies of convalescent young adult schizophrenic patients were taught how to 
handle the disturbed and disturbing behavior of their ill family member by 
the systematic application of rewards and punishments. Training techniques 
included lectures, movies, group discussions and role playing. The success 
of this program encouraged us in 1969 to develop a similar program for 
wives of convalescent alcoholics, aiming now at altering the destructive 
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interaction we had previously observed in a study of the therapeutic use of 
LSD with alcoholics. 

In this program we quickly found that the tension, bitterness and resent- 
fulness of the wives made analysis of the consequences of their own be- 
havior impossible. We, therefore, decided to initiate procedures of re- 
laxation and desensitization to aspects of their interaction with their 
husbands. These measures proved quite popular with the wives and also 
their husbands, many of when now began to attend the program. 

This led us tc- develop a new program which included hospitalized alcoholics 
and their wives in which we worked for 5 weeks with husbands and wives sep- 
arately while the 'men were still hospitalized, and for 5 weeks with both 
together in joint sessions after the husbands left the treatment unit. The 
program now included training in relaxation, desensitization, hew behavior 
is influenced and how it may be controlled. However, self-image and as- 
sertive training were also added at this time as we felt these would be ap- 
propriately useful for both husbands and wives. This program, after an en- 
couraging experimental phase, became part of the regular program of the al- 
coholic unit. 

At this time ve began to recognize that, quite unintentionally, we had 
shifted our attention from training participants in behavior modification 
techniques in order that they might develop better control of others , to 
training them to have greater control over themselves . We now decided to 
try out the program with drug addicts hospitalized at. the institute, while 
undergoing build-up for methadone maintenance. We felt it would help the 
addicts to cope with problems of tension, low self-image, poor future ori- 
entation and inappropriate assertiveness, which ve had noted in a previous 
study. We revised the training to take place in 4 weeks with two 1.5-hour 
sessions per veek, putting the various materials— lectures, techniques, 
playlets, etc. — into a workbook and adding pictures and poetry, seme of 
which was contributed by the patients, to enhance its attractiveness as 
well as clarify its message. In a pilot program ve trained 43 addicts, 
with remarkably encouraging findings in terms of highly significant charges 
in general level of tension, self-control, self-image and degree of assert- 
iveness . 

This program proved exceedingly popular with the addicts, and many requests 
from staff at the institute, as well as outlying methadone clinics, proba- 
tion offices, etc., led us to revise the workbook for training staff, main- 
taining the training in techniques as before but orienting the material to 
staff instead of patients. We also added a first meeting called "Overview 
of Behavior Modification" and a last meeting, "Instructions in Hew to Set 
Up and Run Staff and Patient Behavior Modification Training Programs." 

In late spring and early summer of 1972 we successfully conducted three in- 
tramural training programs for the staff of the Drug Addiction Treatment 
Center at the institute, training 37 staff members. From 17 May to 
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21 JUne 1972 we also ran an extramural training program; for staff from out- 
lying methadone maintenance clinics, etc., in Kev Jersey. For this programs 
ve held five all-day meetings once each week, consecutive Wednesdays. We 
also set up a monthly review session with those trainees who wished to re- 
turn for a morning session of review of their or.-going work with behavior 
modification, and an afternoon seminar with distinguished speakers in the 
area of behavior modification to further their training. A monthly news- 
letter was initiated to keep trainees informed of further develojments in 
our own and other training programs and to present them with other material 
we felt would be useful and relevant to then. 

To date we have conducted fcur extramural training programs for staff mem- 
bers working with drug addicts. Further, we have revised the staff train- 
ing workbook to make it suitable for staff working with alcoholics and with 
mentally ill patients. Both an intrarxiral and an extramural training pro- 
gram for staff working with alcoholics have been carried out and more are 
planned. 

The program developed for drug patients has new been rewritten for alco- 
holics and for mental patients. The program for alcoholics has been oper- 
ative since June 1979 Laic]. A program for young adult mentally ill ran 
all stunner and a program for adult mentally ill is now in operation. All 
the programs are in a research phase; pre- and postprograa data as well as 
3-month evaluation data are being collected. However, preliminary find- 
ings appear very favorable. 

At present our basic workbook is being rewritten to apply to families of 
drug addicts, as well as families of alcoholics and families of mentally 
ill patients. It is our observation that only if all four groups are in- 
cluded in behavior modification training- -the patient, his family, and both 
inpatient and outpatient staff working with him — will these programs 
achieve their maxi mm effectiveness. If patients, their f Emilies, and in- 
patient and outpatient staff are similarly trained in the techniques of re- 
laxation, desensitization, self-image, behavior analysis, behavior change, 
assertive training ar.d rational thinking, a common language and a common 
set of tools are available for each to deal with one another in a rational, 
effective and constructive way. These tools should help the patient in his 
problems of adjustment, help the family to deal with their cwn end the pa- 
tient's problems in the home, help the hospital staff to deal with problems 
in interaction with the patient, and help the outpatient staff in their 
work with the patient on his problems of community adjustment. 

COPYRIGHT: Zdenek Re j dak, Prague, 1973 
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j A HOLOGRAPHIC SPAIN MODEL 

| [Paper by Eugene Dolgoff , City College of Ifevr York, Kew York, New York, in 

; English] 

• [Text] Introductions The author has been involved in holographic research 

I for the past 9 years. Kork done with R. Stirbl, and more recently, R. Virga 

j and M. Metz, has been aired at reproducing analogous brain functions with 

• high integrity. The successful production of a holographic brain model 
would result in capabilities of faster, higher capacity, and more accurate 
memory, sensory perception, learning, decision making, recall, and overall 
thought processes. It would provide an alternative to diseased or other- 
wise impaired or destroyed receptors, nerve systems, and brain centers. 
Besides being a boon to communications and psychotherapy, the many poten- 

; tial applications of holography will benefit from the understanding of such 

j a working system. 

The Hologram: Basically, the hologram is just a recording of the superpo- 
sition of two or more wave fields which, being present at the same time, 

' are permanently associated with each other (see Figure l). The reapplica- 

tion of one of the fields generates the phase relationships of emerging 
light wave fronts which are the other associated fields. The information 
is spread over the entire hologram so any part can reproduce the entire 
image . Each holographed object has different spatial frequencies associ- 
ated with its feature spacings , making the hologram a fourier series of 
periodic feature correlated fringes. 

Previous Supportive Work: As Lashley, "... certain coordinated activities 
(relating to visual a3 well as motor reactions) ... can be carried out by 
any part (of cortical areas) ..." and Pribram, "subtotal removals of brain 
tissue, regardless of location witliin the input systems, interfere remark- 
ably little with perceptual recognition processes ... (and) memory ..." 
have noted, along with Wilson and Mishkin ( 1959 )» Galambos (1967), Kao 
Liang Chow (1970), and others who have performed major cortical and optic 
tract removals, that such removals "leave the patient or experimental sub- 
| ject’s perceptual abilities remarkably intact over long range." Attempts 

[ at electrical train insulation, short-circuit, and epileptiform discharge 
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with right hemispherical receptors and functions. This has resulted in in- 
ability to verbalize left hand contacts and so on. 
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Figure 2. Change in response of cortical unit brought about by pairing 

test flash to left (L) and right (R) eyes, shown in poststim- 
lus histograms. Note that after pairing of RL for 40 trials, L 
alone continues to elicit new response pattern for about 60 tri- 
als before resuming initial pattern. Repetition of pairing 
causes effect to persist from trials 240-320. Once (L) and (R) 
stimuli associated with enough holographic storage, the intro- 
duction of one reconstructs the other (Jolui). 

A holographic system will be constructed in our laboratory taking these 
and other brain hologram theories into account to sliow model feasibility. 

Many distinctive and remarkable capabilities of living organisms, espe- 
cially human, are normally quite difficult or impossible to explain without 
a holographic model and yet are fairly straight forward with one. These 
include positive recognition of a person in a crowd, vast recall abewt him, 
contour sensing, image constancy, observance of slight scene variations, 
and imaging through phase distorting media — analogous to dissociated learn- 
ing tinder a specific drug (Overton, 1972). Under certain conditions (drugs, 
hypnosis, sensory deprivation) reconstructed imagery can be indistinguishable 
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from perceptual imagery, creating effects such as [illegible], apparent 
astral travel, illusions, phantom pain, hallucinations, etc. 
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Figure 3- (A) Habituated response (EEG and GSR) to stimulus intensity ar- 
bitrarily indicated as 160. (B) Dishabituation (orienting) when 

stimulus intensity is lowered to 120. (C) Sane as A. (D) Ori- 

enting to the shortening of the stimulus duration. (E) Same as 
A. (F) Orienting to the unexpected lengthening of the stimulus 
duration. Note that GSR is also delayed. This is due to the 
sluggishness of the autonomic nervous system. Free Sokolov, 

i960. 

Information and events are better remembered when they occurred at a common 
time. In the lab we have found this to be due to coherent superposition of 
stimulus fields. 

Ultrasonic holography, using sound, is capable of the seme traits, fitting 
the holographic model. Echo-locating animals such as bats, porpoises, 
whales, and certain birds are constructed to generate an internal refer- 
ence for holography (see Figure 4) which is the only way they can perform 
such fine maneuvers and differentiations (Ayropetyanc, 1967). 

Where Are the Engrains? The location and mechanism of engrans (memory 
traces) is understood as generally nonlocalized, but holographic research 




does not implicate cpecific systems. In evaluating, alternatives set forth 
by neuropsychologists, neurophysiologists, and neurobiologists, favored hy- 
potheses can only be selected on the basis of holographic recording require- 
ments, Storage must utilize the many methods of holographic multiplexing 
such as use of varying spatial and temporal frequency carriers. Although 
most holograms are recorded on materials with varying contract latitudes, 
binary holograms reproduce the seme continuous tone images. This consid- 
eration is useful when postulating the materials for neuronal storage (neu- 
rons are binary, all or nothing, devices). I-Sore likely sites for storage 
than neurons are neuronal synapses, 10^ to 105 tines more abundant. Kevly 
discovered, neurosecretory neurons stand to increase storage capacity by 
varying firing potentials of other neurons . Candidates for recording are 
membrane macromolecule lattices (lipids, proteins, and other anisotropic 
macrocode cular orderings), cortical column or other neuronal cell assembly 
organizations, functional microstractuxes of slow potentials (Pribram) , ETJA 
(KcConnel, 197 ' 3 ) > polypeptides, lipoproteins, end mucoids (Eayoch, 1908; 
Glassnan, 1967), neural transmitter substance inhibitors (Eeutsek, Hamburg, 
and Pah? . 1966), and various modified combinations. Ifueronal impulses 
travel like waves "through possibly 100,000 neurons per second" (Eccles, 
1958) > through three-dimensional neuronal networks (best for largest holo- 
graphic store — 10 billion bits stored in one cubic centimeter — La Kacchia) 
(Heerden, 1968). Lateral interactions due to inhibitory interactions by 
slow potential hyperpolarization affects the discharge rates of optic units 
(in the optic nerves) neighboring on excited units. Although wave -like 
propagation is present in record and retrieve transmissions, it is not es- 
sential for hologram formulation (computer-generated holograms — Lohman). 

In holographic retrieval, no selective scanning or "keeping track" tech- 
niques are required. The entire store is addressed by the specific refer- 
ence and only correlates with the proper information. To reconstruct neu- 
ral holograms, incoherent inputs can stimulate coherent impulses which can 
then superpose as necessary (as in coherent radar). A coherent spherical 
(or symmetric) reference need not be stored or generated in attempted co- 
herence with stored information, but car, be derived Cron proper fourier 
(spatial) filtering and shaping of the information itself. An analogous 
process to Bragg reflection can also incoherently retrieve stored coherent 
information. Incoherent self-correlation (Lehman) can carry out the entire 
coding and encoding steps necessary for holographic processes without need 
for an incohcrcnt-to-cohcrent transition. 

Most definitely, even though shapeless references can reconstruct informa- 
tion (Lelgaclo) , objects or bits of information alone are correlated with 
one another producing a truly associative memory- -information or perception 
(or internal duplicates) are necessary to reconstruct any other stored in- 
formation (Figure 5 )- [Figure not reproduced] 
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These processes could be used in Canbinatior.s for optimum capacity, speed, 
and accuracy under less stringent conditions. 
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Figure 4. Eat Brain System for Internal Referencing to Produce Holographic 
Storage, Retrieval, and Discrimination (Ayropetyenc) 

Conclusions: A holographic model of the brain has been described and de- 
tailed in many areas based on experiments done by the author and his co- 
researchers at the City College as well as on the reported research of 
other neuropsychologists, neurophysiologists, neurobiologists, and holog- 
raphers. Holographic devices and systems are being constructed for brain 
model feasibility and the aims stated in the introduction. 

The holographic hypothesis dees not upset classical neurophysiological con- 
ceptions, but fits in with detailed findings. It enriches psychology toy 
providing a plausible mechanism for understanding phenomenal experience. 

"For the problems of perception, especially those of image formation and 
the fantastic capacity of recognition memory, holographic description has 
no peer." Pribram, 1971. 

PHOTO CAPTION 

5. P 197. "Ghost imaging”— reconstruction of holographically stored in- 
formation by illumination from one of the object beans. The 
horizontal object is reconstructed since it was associated 
with the vertical one during recording. (Collier, Burkhaxdt, 
and Lin.) 
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EYELESS VISION TRAINING 

(Paper by Yvonne Duplessis, docteur es letcres de l 'universite, Paris, Prance 
In English] 

[Text] Our research into synesthesia led us to engage in an Investigation 
with subjects who had. become blind. From 1966 we studied the role of tactile 
sensations in GESP and especially In the transmission of colors (Rev. 

Metapsych. 1966, Nos 1.4 - 68 No 11 The Journal of Parapsych. 1970 No 4) 

From pilot tests It appeared that some colors are better received than others, 
the frequencies being: yellow 45 percent, red 29 percent, blue 21 percent and 
green 7 percent, compared to an uniform sending of 25 percent. This order Is 
different from the one of the sighted subjects. 

Let us recall that it has been established by R. Hardy and R- Warcollier that 
the decreasing order of CESP with sighted subjects was: red, green, blue and 
yellow. 

We compared this last order with the one established by the physiologist Ch. 
Fere according to dynamometrical pressure induced by the colors which his 
subjects were looking at (Sensation et Mouvement 1897). Their muscular con- 
tractions were the strongest for red and green and decreased for yellow and 
blue. Thus it can be said that every sensation, even CESP, has physiological 
effects. 

Then we investigated if variations of intensity, kind, direction of light 
and changes of colors of the environment might inJuce feelings on blind people. 
Since 1971 we have been engaging in research on eyeless vision with individual 
subjects with the help of grants of the Parapsychology Foundation Inc. 

Effects of Light and Colors of the Surroundings 

Let us recall that the forerunner of research on eyeless vision was Jules 
Romalns of the Academie Francaise.' On 23 April 1971 he honored us in coming 
to one of our experiments at che Centre d 'Eclalraglsme of which Mr Deribere, 
President du Centre d * Information de la Couleur, was kind enough to lend us 
the room for visual trials. The walls can rotate on themselves, thus changing 
their colors and light tests might be done. 
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Seventeen subjects were tested, 11 of them were totally blind of which 10 
had the most characteristic feelings. Only a subject with black skin had 
no feeling at all. The six other subjects (2 color-blind, 2 nearly blind 
and 2 not blind, but blindfolded) did not succeed the color test veil. 


The difference of Intensities which could vary from darkness to 5-000 lux 
and the kinds of light (fluorescent or incandescent) were felt more easily 
than colors. However 1.000 lux was confounded with darkness. Incandescent 
light seemed darker and wanner than fluorescent and directions of light were 
well enough located. Colors Induced the following feelings: White-grey: 
Clearness - Extending throughout the room; Dark- green-blue; Colder-Space- 
Dlspersed resonance; Red-Saloon: Warm-Reduced space - Velvet sound. 


In the darkness colors induced no feeling. It seems that 1.000 lux and 
fluorescent light were the best conditions to feel the colors of this room 
of 20 m2 and 3,20 m high, in the middle of which the subject sat. 


Twelve subjects "recognized" the colors by giving out the sane feelings: 
white-grey In 70 percent of the occurrences, blue In 60 percent and red In 
50 percent. Let us state that the colors we used had the sane saturation. 

It vas confirmed by the fact that a "light-probe", apparatus for blind which 
gives out a varying pitch according to color saturation variations, gave 
constant response. 


Paroptic Vision 

It appeared to us that eyeless vision by the face must be distinguished from 
the one by hands. The first one is related to white and black cards and to 
graphic shapes. The second one to feelings especially to those Induced by 
colors. It is called dennooptical sensibility by Professor Kovomeisky and 
his collaborators. Thus we will share our first observations In two parts: 
paroptlcal vision of black and white stimuli and of colors by face and derxo- 
optical sensibility of colors by hands. 


Five of our subjects were blind, one was nearly blind and was trained with 
eyes blind-folded like another who is very short-sighted. They were about 
26 years old except a blind sculptor J. B. and the nearly blinded I. G. who 
were about 60- The blind lost sight In their childhood and J.B. 30 years 
ago. They were students or artists. I. C. was a writer. 

1. Black and white stimuli 

a. Blind: The subject sat before a window in daylight and the experi- 
menter in front of him held a card without looking at It. The first exercises 
were the detection of geometrical black shapes on white cards or of 1 to 9 
black dots stuck on white cards. These exercises trained the subject to the 
letters reading. The loft side of the face is the most sensitive and subjects 
begin to visualize paroptlcal flashes. 
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Then J. H. vs3 trained to distinguish vowels. They were printed in block 
on white cards. They were easier to detect when two of then were presented 
simultaneously to the subject. When both were the same the subject could 
"see" them easily. The A was the most frequently recognized and the E with 
the most difficulty. The general shape was perceived first and then a letter 
after two minutes of a very great attention. The subject preferred that the 
experimenter moved the cards in front of his face. 

b. Nearly blind subjects From October 1971 till August 1972 ve trained 
a woman I. C. twice a week. After a relaxation paroptical-vislon exercises 
were done and after another relaxation derno-optical sensibility was trained. 

We added to the first test! the paroptical vision of objects. She analyzed 
her different feelings: metallic taste for scissors, light and shadows for 
three-dimensionality, different colors and so on. Then she detected one 
object among five known to her. They were in plastic boxes, on a white or 
black paper which she got accustomed to detect. The experimenter moved the 
box in front of her face. 

For the subjects the paroptical perception seemed to happen in a fog of 
which emerged unshapely lines. The subject must try to grasp then and was 
helped by motions of the targets or cf her head. The concentration was very 
tiring. When the palms of the hands were turned toward the stimuli they 
reinforced the paroptical-vision. 

In December the subject "read" some words, tetters were assembled in a word 
like: "cri,' "rale," "soir" under a plastic voer. I. G. began to catch a 
frame in which she located the number of letters. Then she distinguished: 
lines, angles, curves, then the first and the last letters, then the others. 

Unfortunately this subject was not In good health and after a heart atcack 
at the end of January and bronchitis in April her ability declined. In order 
to help her to recover it we trained her at electric light to paroptically 
"see" white cut plastic letters (10 cm high) fixed on a black plastic board 
at 50 cm in front pf which she sat. Then she began to distinguish some 
letters one after another. 

c. Non-blind subject: Since July 1972 our assistant and I trained a 
paralyzed young man with blind-folded eyes to distinguish black from white 
plastic cards with an inequal repartition. He detected 207/260/. Since 
December he has detected black, grey and white cards. 90 trials have been 
done. There were 62 right responses: 30/39 white cards, 19/32 grey cards 
and 13/28 black cards. It seems they were detected by their difference of 
lightness; in this case thermal hyperesthesia might be involved. 

2. Colors. Daylight, Blind. They began to perceive differences between 
contrasted colors such as red and white; yellow and green without naming the 
color, 0. M. perceived with the left temporal. The feelings were: white: 
unpolished, tiring - Blue: tiring, visualization - Creen: cold ~ Yellow: 
visual vibration - Red: warm, visual. 

A 
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Electric light test. Nearly blind subject. On a switchboard 70 cm high, 

42 ca» large are five vertical revs vlth 8 blue, yellow, transparent, red and 
green electric lights, each of the rows (25 vatts) was lighted in a dark 
room by the experimenter. The subject sat at Im60 frees the board and indi- 
cated her feelings and the color. The left temple vas the most sensitive. 

The forehead middle vas blind. Cold colors did not seem to blink as vara 
colors did. Transparent and red were confounded. 

Electrically lighted plastic plates. In a plastic box vere 6 lights (15 
watts in all). Colored plastic plates could be the covers. Thus they vere 
lighted underneath. The subject sat before the box; her head at 30 ems above 
it. Transparent was confounded with lilac and white. White Induced a con- 
tinuity feeling, unpolished. Yellow had a different warmth than red. Orange 
warmer and thicker than yellow vas confounded vlth red. Red vas recognized 
easily by inducing pulsations like palpitations. Green and black Induced no 
feelings and vere recognized by this vay but confounded. Kith training I. G. 
could distinguish green from black with her hands at 20 cm above the plate. 
Green Induced motion around her hands. 

This confusion of black and the emerald green was the most interesting. Tested 
vlth the light-probe ve found that as more than 30 cats above the green plate 
its. sound stopped. For the other plates, lilac included, it pitches till 2 
meters above them. Thus It seems there is a paroptlcal perception of 6ome 
colors different from normal vision. 

Dermo - Optic Sensibility 
Daylight 

a. Blind. It looked not as tiring to feel colors by direct contact as at a 
distance from the face. The subject examined the card vith his left Index 
and confirmed his feelings vith the right one. The detection vas faster than 
with the face. In the beginning the subject was not asked to name the color 
but he oust hand-pick two colors in a deck. For instance he might separate 
yellow from black or green cards, red from green or white cards which were 
unequally distributed before him. Then cards were put in plastic covers or 
under a glass. O. F. distinguished yellow easier chan black. However J. 8- 
distinguished red from whice easier than from green. Blue was the only color 
he visualized weakly. According to J. M. colors were seen like in a fog 
where they formed contrasted blobs. Plastic covers gave them bright reflec- 
tion. It was a help or a difficulty according to the different subjects. 

J. M. located his feelings on his hands. Blue in his left palm and green 
above this hand. Yellow in the right palm and red above this hand. In the 
following is indicated a scale from cold and smooth to warm and rough feelings. 
Blue: fresh - White: tiring, unpolished confounded with yellow and black - 
Greer*.: cold, very somoth - Yellow: not so smooth but smoother and colder than 
black. Vibration of light. Yellow is between green and red. Red is rougher 
as it a hand brushed an animal fur the wrong way. 
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Them J. B. was asked to deal 25 colored cards of five decs each colors that 
be might feel with his hands. Tests were done vlth different experimenters. 



Blue 

Creen 

Yellow 

Red 

White 

Total 

Ideal score 

80 

80 

80 

BO 

80 

400 

Average (random) 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

80 

J. B. score 

26 

23 

15 

19 

21 

104 


Creen and blue were detected better than yellcv 

b . Nearly blind subject. We began to use colored cardboards of 17 x 22 cm. 
The right hand was more sensitive than the left and the palm and fingers 
extremities. Then we used colored plastic places of 9 x 9 cm. The subject 
gradually began to recognize the colors by comparison with one of which she 
was sure of, for instance, red. 

She used two criteria: 1) Red plastic plate seems to he thicker than the 
others as the edge of a book. 2) Her hand positioned itself at a certain 
hight above the plates: 13 cm for red, around 15 cm for black, 20 cm for 
yellow, 23 cm for blue and anywhere for the very light green, blue and white. 



Dynamometrical Reactions 

We registered the dynamometrical reactions from two blind subjects and from 
the nearly blind without knowing, then knowing the color placed before them. 
We indicate the relative numbers of their pressures. 


Without knowing colors 



Blue 

Creen 

Yellow 

Red 

White 


Blind: J.B. 

64 

61 

66 

61 

59 

right hand 

H.L. 

15 

16 

22 

18 

20 

left hand 

Nearly Blind 

26 

30 

18 

39 

20 

right hand 


4 

Knowin 

K colors 




Blind: J.B. 

64 

64 

62 

68 

62 


M.L. 

15 

16 

13 

20 

10 


Nearly Blind 

25 

31 

35 

48 

18 



For the blind subjects the strongest pressure was for yellow and, for the 
nearly blind it was for red, when they did not knew the color. In the other 
case It was for red for the three subjects as for sighted subjects. 


* 
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Let us add that from a comparison with the colors time reactions It appeared 
chat for J. B. it vas slower for the stronger dynamometrical pressures in the 
two cases, i.e.: for yellow and then for red. For I. C. it vas faster for 
red in the second case only. 

Conclusion 

From these first Investigations it appears that there vas a paroptlcal vision 
of white and black cards or shapes and of colors by different parts of the 
face. The left side Is the most sensitive. This ability requires a great 
attention and the subject must be in good health and free of worry. 

According to the paroptlcal vision for colors it sees* that In daylight the 
saturation differences are perceived. With electric light, green and black 
are confounded. Red Induces pulsation feelings. 

The denno-optical sensibility Is not so tiring to be trained. Colors induce 
thermal and density feelings. Red attracts the subject's hand. 

The eyeless vision training seems to make subjects aware of abilities that 
normal sight prevent to feel. 

We hope that, when compared to research conducted in other countries, especially 
In USSR, they will open new directions of investigation. 

COPYRIGHT: Zdenck Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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STUDIES OF PSI-FACILITAT1NG STATES: HYPNOSIS, MUSCULAR RELAXATION. AND AN 
EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED HYPNAGOGIC STATE 

[Paper by William G. Braud, PhD, University of Houston, Houston, Texas, USA, 
and Lendell W. Braud, MA, Texas Southern University, Houston, Texas, USA in 
English] 


[Text] The authors are engaged in a long-range, ongoing research program in 
vhich physiological and psychological states conducive to the psi process 
(so-called “estrasensory perception") are being explored. In this paper, we 
report the results of eleven experiments which have already been completed 
in our Houston laboratories. 

In our first experiment, a subject in a hypnotic state attempted to receive 
psi impressions of the sensations and thoughts of a sensorily isolated agent 
during a 15-minute period on each of 5 days. Naive judges attempted to 
force-match the five recorded and tine-indexed subject protocols with the 
five recorded and time-matched agent target protocols. All judges were able 
to determine the correct correspondences with perfect accuracy (pt.Ol). Sot 
only was the subject able to Identify correctly the target content for the 
given days but also was able to show correct time correspondences within each 
daily session. In considering what feature of hypnosis might have been 
responsible for such dramatic correspondences, the strong relaxation component 
of the state suggested itself as an important factor. Several other independent 
lines of evidence also suggested that physical and mental relaxation may be 
quite favorable to the occurrence of several psi phenomena. These converging 
lines of evidence include the following: (a) relaxation seems to be a 
reliable characteristic of the percipient in a majority of cases of spon- 
taneous psi phenomena, (b) reference to the importance of relaxation is found 
in the writings pf and about nearly all gifted psychics, (c) Rhea White, in 
her classic study of the introspective reports of gifted subjects which have 
appeared in the experimental literature, has pointed to the critical role 
attributed by these subjects to deep physical and mental relaxation, reduction 
of strain, increase in passivity, and stillness of mind, (d) relaxation is an 
important ingredient in nearly all recipes for effective psi functioning as 
taught in psychic improvement courses, both formally and informally, (e) auto- 
nomic nervous system state measures which have been found to accompany 
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facilitated psl closely resemble physiological syndromes traditionally 
associated with relaxation, (f) EEC Indications sometimes associated with 
enhanced ESP performance suggest an electrical correlate of the subjective 
state of relaxed awareness and of the physiological state d£ muscular 
relaxation, (g) the dream state so successfully exploited as a psi— favorable 
condition by the Haimonides group in recent years is characterized by extremely 
low muscular tension, (b) slowed alpha (alphold) rhythms characterized two 
out-of-the-body experiences {which are soeetloes accompanied by psl) studied 
in the laboratory, (1) alpha predominance characterized certain ceditative 
states which have traditionally been associated with heightened psychic 
sensitivity, and (J) Schmeldler obtained good psl results lo her studies of 
relaxed and passive maternity and concussion patients* 

Thus, in our next seven experiments, ve induced a state of deep physical and 
mental relaxation in our subjects using a modification of Jacobson's progres- 
sive muscular relaxation technique. Subjects In tbe relaxed state attempted 
to gain psl Impressions of colored target pictures being sensed concurrently 
by an agent sensorlly isolated from the subjects. All possible conventional 
sensory cues were eliminated before, during, and after the impression periods 
through the use of proper experimental techniques. Correspondences between 
subject protocols and actual targets were rated (blind) by the subjects them- 
selves and by naive Judges who were unaware of the correct targets at the time 
of rating. In these preliminary relaxation experiments (the results of which 
are presented In Table 1), subjects' impressions matched the correct targets 
at a significantly higher level than they matched five alternative control 
pictures which the agent did not "send." These correspondences could not have 
been due to sensory cues, rational Inference (since targets were selected 
randomly from a large pool), or coincidence, and therefore indicate the success- 
ful operation of the psl process. 
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Table 1 


Summary of Results of First 

Seven 

Preliminary Relaxation Experiments 


Experiment 

Condition 

Cases 

Z 

Hits 

Hisses 

Hits 

P 

Direct 

Hits 

Z 

Direct 

Hits 

P 

1 

Repeated 
tests of 
Single S 

6 

6 

0 

100 

.001 

6 

100 

.001 

2 

Individual 
tests of 

B lx $6 

6 

6 

0 

100 

.001 

6 

100 

.001 

3 

First group 
test 

10 

10 

0 

100 

.001 

7 

70 

.0002 

4 

Second 
group test 

11 

10 

1 

91 

.006 

6 

54 

.004 

5 

Third 
group test 

10 

4 

C 

40 

n.s. 

2 

20 

n.s. 

6 

Fourth group 
testl 

6 

4 

2 

67 

n.s. 

1 

17 

n.s. 

7 

Fifth group 
test^ 

11 

11 

0 

100 

.001 

4 

36 

n.s. 

Noncorrectcd 
(see text) 

Total 

60 • 

51 

9 

85Z 


32 

53Z 


Corrected Total 
(see text)^ 

22 

19 

3 

86Z 

.001 

13 

59Z 

.000007 


^Smaller group with reporter present 
2 

Long-distance experiment (Los Angeles to Houston) 

3 

These figures are not corrected for a possible stacking effect. See p. 39 
for this correction. 


In our ninth experiment, we began to explore the role of relaxation in a more 
analytical fashion. Subjects were tested while in a state of deep muscular 
and mental relaxation Induced by tape-recorded instructions. Before the 
correspondences were rated, all subjects indicated their degree of relaxation 
on a ten-poin: scale. It was found that highly relaxed subjects yielded 
significantly better correspondences chan did less relaxed subjects. Thus, 
subjects listening to the same relaxation-inducing instructions actually relax 
in different degrees and these degrees of relaxation are in turn correlated 
with degree of psi performance. 
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In our tenth experiment, degree of physical relaxation was measured objec- 
tively by means of electromyographic recordings from the frontalis muscle 
group of our subjects. Half of the subjects listened to relaxation-inducing 
instructions, while half listened to and followed tension-inducing Instmc- * 
Cions. Subjective physical and mental relaxation racings were also collected. 

It was found that highly relaxed subjects (EKG-defined) scored significantly 
better than did subjects who were less relaxed. Subjects following tension- 
•'oducing instructions scored lower than subjects listening to the relaxation- 
inducing instructions. The subjects' subjective ratings of their own degree 
cf mental and physical relaxation correlated positively with objectively 
neasured muscle tension (EMC). Since we also measured the subjects* belief 
in psi and iu their own success under the experimental conditions, their 
moods, attitudes, and expectancies by means of 8 series of scales, we were 
able to show that the tense and the relaxed groups did not differ significantly 
on those Important psychological variables (mood, attitude, expectancy) and 
that the difference between groups in psi scores was actually due to differences 
in degree of relaxation. 


In our eleventh experiment, ve explored still another altered state of con- 
sciousness characterized by low muscular activity and by low arousal. This 
was an experimentally produced hypnagogic state, induced in the laboratory by 
means of unpattemed visual and auditory stimulation. Subjects looked into a 
uniform field of white light (looked at a frosted glass screen of illumination 
through halves of ping-pong balls attached to the eyes) while listening to 
loud white noise presented via headphones (visual and acoustic ganzfeld tech- 
niques). After thirty to forty minutes of such unpatterned stimulation (also, 
the subject is Instructed to talk constancy throughout the experiment), the 
subject drifts into a hypnagogic state which is similar to a dream state in 
which subjects can give running commentaries on their "dream." Control 
subjects were treated similarly, with the important exception that the 
hypnagogic state was not Induced. All subjects attempted to gain accurate 
psi impressions of colored art prints being sensed concurrently by a sensorily 
Isolated agent. Results indicated that subjects in the hypnagogic state 
showed significantly good psi performance (similar to chat of the relaxed 
subjects in the experiments already reported), while subjects in normal con- 
sciousness scored at chance. 


In summarizing all eleven experiments, it seems that states characterized by 
low muscular activity and low arousal are able to facilitate the psi process. 
In our next experiments, we will attempt to produce even more profound relaxa- 
tion and low arousal states using biofeedback techniques and will determine 
how such states Interact with psychological variables (mood, attitude, 
expectancy) to affect the subjects' psi performance on various tasks. 

Psychological Factors 



Throughout the experiments described above, we have been collecting information 
about the psychological conditions of our subjects by having them describe 
these conditions on ten-point scales. We already have evidence to indicate 
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that (a) subjects la a "happy" mood do better (la tenns of psl performance) 
than subjects In a "depressed" mood, (b) subjects with a positive attitude 
toward the experiment and the experimenter do better than subjects with a 
more negative attitude, (c) subjects score better on pictures they like than 
on pictures they do not like (even though they do not know sensor ily which 
picture is the target at the time of sending), and (d) th*i agent* s mood, 
attitude, and state at the time of the experiment is an important variable, 
with "positive" moods and attitudes yielding good psl performance in the 
subjects for those sessions. , 

Acquiring information about which states facilitate and which depress the 
psl process will ultimately allow us to study the psl process far more 
efficiently, make practical use of the psi process, and permit us to begin 
to construct theories about its nature and mechanisms. We believe our 
experiments provide us with the first steps toward this threefold goal. 

* COPYRIGHT : Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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UNUSUAL STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS * 

(Paper by Viola P. Neal, PhD, Vice President, Higher Sense Perception Research 
Foundation, Inc., President, Roland Neal Press, Inc., President, Biometric 
Research Foundation, Znc., Beverly Hills, California in English] 

« 

{Text] During say thirty years of research in the field of Parapsychology or 
Higher Sense Perception, unusual states of consciousness have been an area 
of special Interest. This particular discussion has to do vlth these states 
of consciousness, either when the Individual Is fully conscious and vide awake 
or cases when the Individual can repeat word for word infonmatlon which he has 
received in the lecture halls of "Night Classes." 

1, There are individuals who are able to project what is presumably a mental 
thoughtform of themselves, visible at unlimited distances, while they are fully 
awake. They may be conversing with friends at the time or otherwise occupied 
in their own locale. This Is referred to as bi-locatlon. It ia distinctly 
different from astral projection. In the case of astral projection the 
individual is not awake and aware in his physical body as he is In these 
experiences of bi-location. In the cases of bi-locatlon the individual may 
or may not be aware’ of projecting an image of himself which is clearly visible 
to people ot near or far distant places. The instances of Padre Plo projecting 
such images of himself are well authenticated by very reliable witnesses. 

These instances of bi-location or a projected thoughtform could be explained 
in a somewhat different manner. I have sometimes called it a projected mencal 
antenna. One, among tr-any individuals with this ability, is a man whose career 
1 followed for many years. While he was sitting at a conference table he could 
mentally project himself to any area on the White Sands Installation. He could 
look at, and comprehend the functioning of, any of the equipment and report on 
it at the conference table without taking his attention from the current 
discussion in which he was involved at the moment. He could do this with regard 
L'< highly technical installations, buildings or offices where he had never been 
actually physically present. He could even do this when the equipment was not 
related to his department of work and did not c >me in his specified field. He 
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could immediately contribute information so obtained to those present at the 
conference in vhich he was at the time participating. This can has a nucfee*- 
of other very unusual gifts somewhat related to this particular one. His 
ability has been tested and his information found accurate. 

II. Theie is another type of awareness in which the individual has vhat can 
best be termed an "Extension of Consciousness.” There are times when an 
“opening op of consciousness” occurs. The individual may be able to Induce 
these states of consciousness, or they nay occur Involuntarily. The Individual 
Is fully awake and aware; he is conscious of all the activities around him and 
can handle the normal experiences in which he is participating at the moment. 

He seems to experience an extended dimension of sight. He is able to see the . 
etherlc or bio-plasmic body and field of human beings, .animals or plants while 
at the sane time perceiving the physical fora. A first experience of this 
type usually sends him to the opthalmologist to have his eyes examined and 
the doctor finds nothing wrong. Repeated experiences of this kind lead him 
to observe the phenomena more carefully. He discovers that he is experiencing 
an extended level of sight and consciousness and his observations become valu- 
able and meaningful. He begins to observe differences in the vital forms of 
living things and the field accompanying the fores. This is particularly 
helpful when the individual is In the therapy field. 

Sometimes this opening up of consciousness cones with a flash of understanding 
which solves the problem In a research or development project. Nicola Tesla 
had these sudden flashes of Insight which accounted for many of his discoveries. 
There were also many occasions when he saw an invention in three-dimensional 
space down to the last detail clearly pictured in front of him. He was then 
able to build the device so that every part fitted accurately without any 
changes being necessary. 

Such states of consciousness may- give the individual who is in business a 
sudden flash of the total economic picture with valuable insight as to the 
course of action he r,ust take. He nay discover that he must take a totally 
different line of action than he had planned. He learns to trust these in- 
sights as he finds them working out to his best advantage. 

A general in World War II related a number of outstanding incidents to the 
author, in which he disregarded the briefings of his best officers in making 
decisions. In each case, if he had made the decision which all the facts 
indicated to be right, the results would have been disastrous. Ac such times 
his awareness seemed to open up beyond the immediate areo of all the facts 
and knowledge available to him. He percc ' ved a vaster picture with elements 
of the situation not apparent at the time. He also cved his lift to these 
sudden moments of extended awareness. 

III. There is a type of extended consciousness which is sonetlces referred 
to as Psychometry, From my own observations and research I conclude that 
there are several types of this ability. One type in particular can be very 
helpful to the historical novelist or to the geologist. An individual given 
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a small piece of material from a historical site moves into a three-dimensional 
picture In sight, sound and feeling tone, of the historical event connected 
with the object. The Individual with a gift of this type is at the same time 
fully aware of the roots, the chair In which he Is sitting, and of ocher peopxe 
present. We night call this bl-dimenslonal awareness. Krs. Denton, a psycho- 
dc C rist of the last century, could see the chariots and the people moving in 
■the streets of an ancient city. She could describe the v'ather, the emotional 
state of the people, their dress and what they were doing. When she was asked 
to hold a 6tone from a mining location and describe the terrain, she gave an 
accurate description of the minerals underground. In each case, subsequent 
mining excavations revealed tha minerals exactly where she had seen them. 

Her work was carefully d icuaented over a period of tventy years. However, 
there are individuals today who have a capacity for this sane bl-dimensional 
awareness. Less gifted psychometrists may "get impressions" regarding an 
object. This is a type of perception above and beyond the usual state of 
consciousness but not so spectacular as bl-dimensional awareness. 


IV. We use the term "clairvoyance" rather loosely to cover a large area of 
phenomena. The Individual who sees an "aura" visibly has the least valuable 
type of clairvoyance. What is seen usually has little significance and is 
interpreted differently by each clairvoyant. This kind of perception Is a 
seeing of the a9tral field as If it were physically present. Even when the 
individual sees colors around another human being, this Is still largely 
subjective though it may be physically visible. 

There is a higher and more accurate type of clairvoyance which rare. This 
type of clairvoyance can better be designated as an "unusual state of con- 
sciousness." The clairvoyant does not see a phenomena as physically existing. 
It appears that the individual or object being observed flashes the picture 
of its state and condition on Che screen of the clairvoyant’s mind. One would 
presume that such a picture always exists in time and space but that only a 
few people have the type of ability to receive the picture-3 clearly on the 
screen of the mind. The individual who has this type of ability to a marked 
degree seems to get accurate pictures of the inner and outer states of the 
"thing in itself." In these cases, the individual receiving the pictures may 
get a multi-dimensional moving picture, from the bio-plasaic level through 
the emotional and mental dimensions. Individuals with this type at awareness 
are fully conscious at Che normal level while at the same time their rental 
screen is receiving the plccures of the person or thing on which their atten- 
tion is focused. This whole process is totally different from Just "getLing 
impressions" or seeing color around the human being. With training and effort 
an individual with this type of gift can give very accurate information about 
the st^tc. of mind, emotion or health of the subject under observation. 


V. There are a number of people all ov^r the world who attend "night classes." 
Tl * s phenomenon is included in "Unusual States of Consciousness" because the 
individual does riot entirely lose contact with normal consciousness, and be- 
cause he can recall accurately word for word the lecture which he has attended 
in what appears to be "another dimension." Those who have this type of 
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experience describe it very similarly. Thc> enter what appears to be a class- 
room of a university and the lecturer proceeds to give a lecture which is in 
orderly and logical sequence, and which gives useful and valuable information. 
These lectures often give information which is not found in textbooks any- 
where. They point cat relationships nojt before perceived or new approaches 
to knowledge, or provocative information to be tested out. The individual 
attending these "night classes” sees students of all nationalities present. 

'te nay sje the same students over and over again without knowing their names. 

He may see people whoa he recognized in everyday life. There are times when 
two people in widely separated parts of the country recognize each other in 
a class and recall clearly each that the other was present. In such cases, 
each one can write down the information given in the lecture, exchange informa- 
tion and find that they have reported the same lecture. Sometime.,, those 
attending the lectures do not recall the precise information given in a class, 
but they find themselves discovering and applying new Ideas in their work or 
their projects with the vague idea that they "heard all this somewhere." 

Those who recall these night classes clearly are aware of the procedure of 
attending "night classes." The person moves from waking consciousness to a 
state of semi-waking consciousness in which he is aware in both the sleeping 
and waking states at the same time. He maintains a careful balance between 
these two, and then moves deeper into a state of awareness wherein he clearly 
perceives and understands the lecture that is being given and the classroom 
and his classmates. He Is still aware in some measure of his own room and 
his own familiar surroundings; this is a rather tenuous awareness. It Is 
important to hold this tenuous auareness in order to move back into waking 
consciousness with the ability to clearly recall the lecture that has been 
given. These lectures in "night classes" do not have the quality of the 
usual dream state. They are clear and vidld and the situation contains no 
illogical elements. It Is as If the normal conscious state oust be dimmed 
out, not quite completely, in order to phase in another existing dimension 
which is there all the time existing on its own but not usually perceived. In 
contrast, the dream state appears to be a fantasy state related to the person's 
own subconscious. Those who have the experience of attending "night classes" 
seem convinced that they are not involved in any subjective state of their 
own, but are participating in an existing dimension separate and apart and 
with as much validity as the normal dimension of life in which we function. 

All these states of unusual consciousness, in which the individual is in con- 
scious control of his own faculties, constitute a valuable field for more 
Intensive research. 



COPYRICHT: Zdcnek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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EIDETIC PSYCHOLOGY 

[Paper by Henry Evering, Eideticist, Center for Eidetlcs and Biofeedback 
Studies, 43 EgllntOD Avenue, East, Toronto, Canada in English] 


[Text] The term eidetic Is derived from the Greek root eldos and has 3 
aspects: 

1. Fideticos * of a form 

2. Eidetic “ of or relating to voluntarily producible, visual Images, patterns 
or pictures, having almost photographic accuracy 

3. Eldos * form 

All life interactions occur as "action-interaction-reaction behavior patterns 
ad infintum." They not only occur within the environment, they are also of 
the environment. This automatically leads to a co-occurring lnsldedness and 
an outsidcdncss. The whole environment being the universe as a pulsating 
energy continuum, occupying all apace and which contains a communication 
exchange within it3 system. Scientists of all ages proved many times very 
opposing concepts of our universe. While Einstein proved the non-expandiag 
universe (Finite and unbounded Space), Hubble proved the expanding universe 
(Infinite and unbounded Space). 

Concepts of Duality 

Man's limited view of a whole continuum or infinity is brought about by one 
great factor and that is — since there is birth, there is death. Therefore 
everything must have a beginning and an end. Since this is all that man can 
6ee, he assumes that everything else must be finite. Sure, there are appearances 
and disappearances (black end white holes) but taken from the view of a con- 
tinuum-energy-point-of-vlew, the above-mentioned appearances are only different 
aspects or so-called flnites of one and the same whole thing. Unfortunately, 
this concept led humanity to comprehensions like light and dark, animate and 
inanimate, life and death, etc., and finally to a dichotomy with no end. Even 
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today's analysis is basically oriented towards dichotomy (or the taking apart). 
On the other hand, ve know all coo well, that when one draws a circle in a 
P?ane, all ve do is create an inside from an outside. The inside being con- 
cave or finite and the outside being convex or infinite. Mow we see instantly 
Chat concave and convex as well as finite and infinite are always and only co- 
occurring phenomena. Many other co-occurrences can be stated such as a proton 
and a neutron, father and mother, east and vest, north and south etc. Ve also 
know, that co-existing complementarles are behaviorally Interchangeable. 

Interestingly, all of man’s concepts in reference to inanimate and animate 
went by the wayside with our ability to photograph spaceship earth* with all 
its energy emissions. By measuring not only all crops and trees, but also 
the elements themselves, we nay not yet realize that ve are actually measuring 
a universal communication exchange. It is all possible, because colors contain 
a communication, constant, as yet unrecognized by the majority of scientists. 

No wonder, because ve lack simply an awareness of color. Without a concept 
of triangulation it is impossible to deal with the three primary colors and 
it is also impossible to deal with forms such as a tetrahedron as veil as It 
is impossible to deal with father, mother and child — the apex in a triangle. 

Concepts of Triangulation 

The Psychotronics Conference now, and many scientists of old, presented the 
world many times with concepts of triangulation. The ancient Pyramids and 
Pythagoras especially, presented the world with a very concrete and precise 
Science of triangulation. Ve cannot forget our eastern scientists who 
developed the I Ching system, whose 6 lines are to be taken as 2 inverted 
triangles. Similarly did Dr Albert Evans of MIddlefield, Ohio, USA discover 
chat when a transparent solid pyramidic object is exposed to light, it 
reflects a six-pointed star at its very base. A number of scientists have 
presented us with various terms, to acquaint us more easily with that which 
is involved, in order to comprehend a universal continuum. We are confronted 
with terms like (1) space and movement, (2) consciousness and light, (3) sound 
and time, all are different aspects of a cosmic whole. Pythagoras had a good 
point when he taught his students numbers, colors and sounds. By sound is 
mt.ar.L the vibrations of the elements (matter) and by time is meant the slow- 
down of light. A closer look at the three above pricrary pairs will convince 
everyone soon, that each of the above pairs are not only co-occurring or co- 
existing, but also complementarles and are therefore behaviorally inter- 
changeable. Hence again a seemingly dual concept. However, a second look 
at these primary pairs will make us aware that all of these aspects are 
simultaneous and therefore are triangulated among themselves as pairs. There 
is a further triangulation possible, between their secondary half-part- 
components. Together this presents us with a triple triad. For better 
ut ders tanding I tabulate Che above data: 


1. Space and Movement 
Positive Energy 
0 

Passive 
Cosmic Will + 


2. Consciousness and Light 
Equilibrium — Energy 

V 

Active or Passive 
- Empathetlc Will + 


3. Sound and Time 
Negative Energy 

U 

Active 

- Intelligent will 
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Since ell aspects of all these forms are inter-related and susceptible to 
intercourse, energy can circulate and is in notion, and therefore no part 
is Isolated, but is only a part of the whole. It is also obvious that the 
above f> component aspects are all 3-dioensional, including consciousness 
and time. I would like to recall now, that it is possible to sever any space 
in a continuum. Enclose it with a skin or border and we have a universe that 
contains Innately all of the above aspects of energy. (We must not lose 
*ighe that there is still an interaction of energy with the environment.) 

This energy seea3 to be functioning In a certain hierarchical order In a 
predictable way — see accupuncture or certain demonstrations by some Eastern 
Yogis, or in sene spontaneous healings. Among all earth creatures, the liurtan 
being above all, seems to be endowed with an awareness of all the above. His 
consciousness of these forces lets him feel that he is the created creature, 
created to perceive and to create. 


* • * 


• • 
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In the above presentation I omitted colors as the 7th point. This point, to- 
gether with the 9 points of the triple triad, leads us to the famous patha- 
gorian number 10. Colors, as you know, are reflections of white light. They 
are therefore an Indication if Inertia at various levels. Space age brought 
us a lot closer to investigating colors and their possibilities. 


Man’s Internal Physical Environment 

It stands to reason that man, having grown out of and within the above cosmic 
system, is innately endowed with the gift to acquire an awareness with which 
he can comprehend many of nature’s patterns. He can successfully operate and 
direct certain matter by thought, will and visualisation-process. The effect 
of thinking or talking to a plant, the changing path of a particle in the 
atomic world by mere observation or the change of body-temperature and heart- 
beat through biofeedback training Is all possible through modified will. The 
research by Bogen and Sperry of spllt-brain-subjects came as another break- 
through in modem times. As you know, they discovered that the right side of 
the brain is tuned in with universal comprehensions nod overviews, thought forms, 
images or an eidetic comprehension (Gestalts), C. C. Creative Genius, while the 
left side is tuned in with the so-called concrete or tangible (I.Q.). We are 
now confronted with research data which proves what many philosophers have 
been saying throughout history. Man can perceive both the cosmic intangil le 
(C.G.) as well as the tangible (I.Q.). The split-brain research together 
with biofeedback research lets us comprehend that some people are able to 
communicate in and operate forces other than in the concrete. This proves 
thereby the concreteness of the so-called inconcreteness. By now it is all 
too obvious that man creates all the time at Intangible levels, which in turn 
becomes tangible in his own body wherein muscles seem to have memory. 

(Reichian Armor). / change here is causing changes in personality. 
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Man's External Tangible Environment 

The saaa creative process applies to all artificial creations like buildings, 
cloth, furniture, etc. Kan imagines first and then builds or buys according 
to his image, plan, symbol or conception. I like to stress "to his image." 
because therein lies the external clue, that nan can discover his own cental 
makeup if he would know more about the psychological coaxings of environmental 
components, in other words "forra-or eidetic perception." A change In can's 
external environment has the same changing effect on man’s behavior as the 
former, since he interacts with the environcent anyway. 

Eidetic Psychology 

Although some of the environmental patterns, as veil as their components, are 
rather obscure, eidetic psychology postulates, that every human being is 
endowed with an innate ability to perceive all of them. Consider that he Is 
present while his body builds itself within the environmental whole. LSD 
research shows that a memory of parental conversations are precisely stored 
in the subconscious. In this way he can respond creatively and spontaneously 
to any situation. It is a conscious awareness and use of this ability that 
many of us lack. Since all existence appears as one form or another, form 
is to be conceived of as the key to all "action-reaction patterns," (existen- 
tial as well as abstract.) The keys or symbols of "eidetic perception" are 
the 


3 

Basic 

Lines: 

1. 

Rotary 

2. 

Vertical 

3. 

Horizontal. 

3 

Basic 

Colors: 

4. 

Blue 

5. 

Yellow 

6. 

Red 

3 

Basic 

Forms: 

7. 

Sphere 

8. 

Pyramid 

9. 

Cube 


Man's external and physical environcent as well as his internal image-world 
is perceived as an Infinite combination of the above nine components. The 
comprehension to eidetic perception is the using of the eidetic triple triad 
key, which provides, when understood, the basis for mastering the synthesis 
of existential, humanistic and cosnic philosophy. Notice the similarity of 
the Intangible cosmic-triple-triad and the tangible eidetic triple-triad key. 
The eidetic key allows for a comprehension of cosmic triangulated abstracts 
and the 3 dimensional-dual-appearances. InnaLely can perceives form, color 
and line at various levels of consciousness. Sightless seeing, thought, 
imagery, memory and dream-states for instance, seem to be impossible without 
a concept of line, color and form. Therefore, the above three components 
are not only the language of the environment, they are also in an abstract 
sense, the silent language of man's inner image world. They serve as a kind 
of natural communication bridge which all men innately know, share and under- 
stand. Throughout history man tried through symbology by number, letter or 
color, engraved in stones, to communicate to later generations certain clues 
to a better comprehension of the Operant which governs psychotronic energy. 
Eidetic psychology includes the awareness of the following aspects of form: 
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Form-Jiatter: tangible or Intangible, lateral, symbolical, image or abstract. 
Form-Hotivation: function, movement end direction. 

Form-Shape: as a patterned organismic whole, expressing its Intrinsic force. 
Font-Energy: motion, light, sound and color as a particle, wave or rhythm. 
Form-Force: gravitational, electro-magnetic, nuclear and weak interaction. 


Form-Field: space, movement and time. 

Form-Life: a) body, action and objective. 9, 8, 7. 

b) will, feeling and Intuition. 4, 5, 6. 

c) consciousness, awareness and thought. 3, 2, 1. 

d) mind. 10. 


"Eidetic perception" views the awareness of all forms In their entirety — 
that as of form, force and rhythmic energy fields. In this treatment of 
entireties and wholes, rather than parts, eidetic theory is basically similar 
to Gestalt Theory. For Gestalt Theory also refuses to treat can In fragments, 
on the contrary. It regards him In his totality S3 a functioning organism 
within the environmental whole. Since eidetic principles underlay all exist- 
ence, It organizes both; what we perceive and how we perceive It. It Is the 
form-force-energyfleld that glve3 all life unity and wholeness. The perception 
of che whole or Gestalt-awareness of form and Its functions In Its entirety Is 
eidetic perception.- It Is a form of comprehension In which form and/or the 
image thereof become clearer. It is a framework for conceptualization, a 
framework which makes conscious the Intuition about forms which all cen share, 
like the framework of numbers, sounds and colors as universal letters. 

Ecological Applications of "Eidetics'* 

In a very extended sense this eidetic triple triad key. In conjunction with 
computer programming could provide a framework and basis for mapping of 
earth's triangulated and continuous energy processes, as well as three dimen- 
sional appearances. It can bring Global-Village concepts right Into our living- 
room via television. The eidetic philosophy Is an inclusive one that brings 
together the analytical qualities of various researchers and combines these 
with the synthesizing intuitions from other researchers and the arts. It ales 
towards a synthesis and welding of many principles, including biofeedback and 
creative training, the achievement of which will provide a very powerful tool 
in man's effort to improve his lot. Eidetic psychology Is not a new science 
but one of the oldest as many ancient recordings and pyramids convey to us. 

I think It serves well as a theoretical basis for all psychotronic researchers. 

COPYRIGHT: Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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POSSIBILITY C? UTILIZING PSYCHOTRONICS IN CREATIVE ACTIVITY WHILE 
SUBSTITUTING THE INFORMATION FACTOR FOR THE FACTOR OF RANDOMNESS 

[Paper by Engr Stefan Gulas, Czechoslovak Research Institute of tabor, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, in Slovak) 


[Text] The present-day psychology of creativity regards the factor of 
randomness as a characteristic of creative activity. It is generally 
established that the results of creative activity are influenced very 
strongly by this factor, and hence they occur randomly. The psychology 
of creativity considers randomness as a factor that is ir.depend«»r. v . of 
the subjective or even the Objective conditions of creative activity, 
and hence is an uncontrollable element that hampers considerably overall 
control of creative thinking, and hence of creative activity as veil. 

In the psychology of creative activity, the existence of the factor of 
randomness is perhaps the greatest obstacle to the full development of 
man's creativity. 

But the question remains whether in the psychology of creativity the ex- 
istence of the factor of randomness is merely a terporary state reflect- 
ing our present cognition or noncognition of man's essence, or an unal- 
terable state, i.e., a reflection of objective reality that will always 
occur randomly, inexplicably, and hence witheut the possibility of closer 
cognition and control. 

The factor of randomness in creative activity is closely related to the 
cognition of man's essence. Any research leading toward a better under- 
standing of nan is directed toward a better understanding of his creativ- 
ity. Research of creativity, then, cannot be separated from the cogni- 
tion of man as a natural and social being. Because psychotronics is on 
the trail of certain new concepts and facts in the cognition of man's 
psychophysical essence, which is fundamental for his creativity, psycho- 
tronic research to explore and control creativity and creative activity 
is very interesting and stimulating. The present contribution outlines 
some interrelations of creativity and of psychotronic research that of- 
fer new possibilities also for the research of creativity. 
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Informational Concept of Interpreting Randomness in Creative Activity 

Cue approach to limiting the effect of the factor of randomness in cre- 
ative activity is to replace this factor with another one that permits a 
better understanding of the mechanism functioning behind the screen of 
randomness. This new, substitute factor is the factor of information. 
Actually this in not merely a factor but a basic quantity that In recent 
years has been adopted, for example, also in physics. To the ccnvention- 
al basic physical quantities, i.e., to mass and energy, also information 
has been added as a new basic quantity, one that is of importance to every 
physical system. In man, such information on the one hand is the genetic 
code that is of importance in the formation of the given individual's soaa 
and psyche; and on the other, the formation of his psychophysical essence 
is affected also by outside information that updates, influences and modi- 
fies the internal genetic information. But not all outside information 
depends, or such information does not always depend, on the given Indi- 
vidual’s choice and will, and hence its effect appears as random. How- 
ever, by exploring the action mechanism of outside information, we are 
able to gradually reduce the action radius of the factor of randomness in 
creative activity and thus come closer to the better control of such activ- 
ity. 

Biological research is concerned with the exploration, selection and ac- 
tion of genetic information. The outside information that the creative 
individual receives, and which is of importance for his creativity, is 
the subject of research in several scientific disciplines that lately in- 
clude also psychotronics. Psychotronics is concerned with the information 
received unconsciously, by extrasensory perception, i.e., without the 
subject being aware of it. Therefore the synapses — i.e., the junctions 
of the brain cells containing genetic information — may be determined 
not only by conscious experience and ideas, but also by unconsciously re- 
ceived information. Perhaps herein lies the possibility of influencing 
man’s creativity, specifically at the expense of the factor of randomness. 

The difficulty admittedly lies in the very complicated interactions be- 
tween the internal and external information that influence the development 
of man’s personality, his capabilities, actions and behavior. These in- 
teractions are so extensive that we are unable to recognize the laws gov- 
erning them. Gauquelin fi), for example, found interactions between gene- 
tic information and the information of so-called cosmic clocks. He came 
to the conclusion that already a person's birth occurs at a moment when 
his genetic information is matched by certain cosmic information that is 
very similar to the cosmic information existing at the time when this per- 
son's parents were born. Jonas [2] came to similar conclusions concern- 
ing a person's death. Even though the effects of the various types of in- 
formation and of their interactions are very extensive and complicated, 
the important thing is that randomness manifests itself in principle as 
failure to recognize the information effects. Man’s ontogenesis, or even 
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bis phylogenesis, does not necessarily presuppose only randomness. It 
is difficult to accept as a result of randomness, for example, the fact 
that the quantity of genetic information in man has increased constantly 
and very rapidly during his evolution [3J. For randomness has no trend. 

A trend is a manifestation of conformity to some law, in our case to the 
law governing the effect of information. 

The factor of information, which we substitute for the factor of random- 
ness, has the advantage that it can be investigated. Also for this rea- 
son it is mare expedient to operate with the factor of information than 
with the factor of randomness. Substitution of the factor of information 
for the factor of randomness provides more-specific prospects for a better 
understanding of the mechanism of creative activity, ar.d thereby also for 
its control. Because outside information received through ESP, which is 
being researched by psychotronics, belongs among the least researched 
information influencing creative activity, the cooperation of psychotron- 
ics in the research of creative activity is highly desirable. In the 
research of creative activity it is regrettable that so far psychotron- 
ics has not cooperated with psychology, heuristics, and other scientific 
disciplines that are investigating the feasibility of controlling cre- 
ative activity more effectively. Sergeyev [4] called attentuen to certain 
similarities between creative activity and psychotronic phenomena, for 
example, telepathy. So far as the informational nature of these similar- 
ities is concerned, from his comparisons it may be concluded that the 
creative process, in the same way as telepathy, involves not random 
phenomena but as yet unknown laws, some clues to which have already been 
found in psychotronic research. It appears that research of creativity 
lags behind psychotronics in the cognition of these laws. Hence cooper- 
ation with psychotronic research, specifically on the basis of substitut- 
ing the factor of information for the factor of randomness, could advance 
somewhat also psychological research of creativity. 

The Creative Subject's Field of Biological Information 

The field of biological information is a special pert of the total infor- 
mation field surrounding the creative subject. According to Sergeyev 
15), the field of biological information is a physical fie’d that is a 
source of special information of biological origin. Tre specific recep- 
tors for the reception of this information, and the medium, through which 
it is transmitted are still unknown. Therefore the reception of such 
information is called ESP. 

The fact that information is involved means that ir forma*' ion reduces the 
indeterminacy of the system, or that the system car. be controlled on the 
basis of information, and will behave and react accordingly. The signals 
that carry this information are human thoughts, imagery, sensations, and 
other products of the human psyche. The subject receives this outside 
information unconsciously, and it influences him without his being aware 
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of this. We may assume that the subject receives such information into 
his subconscious ana superconscious. Here we assume that the subconsci- 
ous, as one of the three psychoanalytical levels of personality, con- 
tains not only the inherited and congenital instincts but also the con- 
sequences of our actions, as well as the mentioned biological informa- 
tion received through ESP. 

In creative activity the category of the subconscious is important be- 
cause it is generally believed to be the region in which intuition arises. 
Although it is generally recognized as the nucleus of creative thinking 
[6J, we know very little about intuition. In the psychology of creativ- 
ity, the mechanism of intuition is still a big question mark. 



The effect of the entire information field upon a creative subject, in- - * | 
eluding the field of biological information that the subject perceives I 
unconsciously, is presented schematically in Fig. 1. E 


Objects per- 
ceived by sense 
perception, or 
consciously re- 
ceived informa- 
tion 


Obejcts per- 
ceived by ESP, 
or informa- 
tion received 
unconsciously 




Figure 1. 


Keys 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


Effect of outside information upon the levels of the cre- 
ative individual’s personality, and the interactions of 
these levels in the process of creative thinking. 

Definition of the problem by study; 

Storage of consciously received information in the subcon- 
scious/ 

Storage of consciously received information in the super- 
consclcus,- 366 
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4. Storage of unconsciously received information in the subcon- 
scious; 

5. Storage of unconsciously received information in the super- 
conscious; 

6. Before a creative intuitive idea enters the conscious, it 
passes through the filter of the subconscious; 

7. The filtered intuitive idea enters the conscious for logical 
verif ication; 

8, 9. Interactions during the verification of the creative intui- 
tive idea with the real problem, the object; 

10. The verified creative intuitive idea as the final product of 
inventive creative activity. 


The area that the field ofbiological information influences the most is 
the subconscious, i.e., that level of the creative subject's personality 
in which the as yet little known processes of intuitive thinking take 
place. Perhaps because they are so little known, these processer are 
strongly characterized by the factor of randomness. However, psychotron- 
ic research of the field of biological information could explain also 
certain phenomena and mechanisms of intuitive thinking, whereby the ef- 
fect of the presently very strong factor of rardemness in creative think- 
ing could be weakened. 


Substitution of Unconscious Information for the Lacking Conscious 
Information 

It is very likely that in the process of creative thinking the s ibject 
compensates for some of the lacking conscious information with subconsci- 
ous information, and also with information received unconsciously from 
the field of biological information. This hypothesis is based on the 
very definition of intuition as the ability to understand the whole be- 
fore all its parts are known [7], or in other words, before all the in- 
formation about the whole is available. Because situations in which 
information is lacking are becoming more and more typical of creative 
activity, the question of substituting unconscious information for the 
lacking conscious information is very timely. Ihe substitution of un- 
conscious information for the lacking conscious information involves a 
risk of error, but such a risk is associated, for example, with the model- 
ing of any system. This risk, then, cannot be excluded from creative 
activity. On the other hand, however, we strive to accelerate the solu- 
tion of situationsin which conscious information is lacking, specifical- 
ly through a better understanding, utilization and control of the subcon- 
scious and of the field of biological information. 


The substitution of subconscious’ information, and of information gained 
from the field of biological information, for the lacking conscious in- 
formation truly seems to be one of the basic conditions for creative in- 
tuition. Cognition of this process of information substitution is there- 
fore of exceptional importance to creative activity. If we wish to 
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analyze this process of substitution, we can rely on certain similar- 
ities between creativity and psychotronic phenomena , One of the condi- 
tions common to creativity and, say, telepathy is creative quiet, a 
state of actual creative or telepathic preparation. Drbal and Rejdak 
[8] report that the so-called creative period is similar by nature to 
the state in which test subjects find themselves during their telegnos- 
tic manifestations. In practice this state cannot be attained at any 
time, due probably to the surplus, shortage or excessive standardization 
of the consciously perceived information, and probably for the same rea- 
son also in the case of information received unconsciously. For the 
brain does not receive information with sufficient intensity when there 
is too much information or when the flow of inforaatie . is reduced. We 
may conclude this also from the fact that, for example, an excess Of 
, rational information in science and technology can arrest our ability 

and sensitivity to receive information arriving from our own experiences, 
sensations and emotions [9). An ordinary quantity, and perhaps the in- 
dividually optimal quantity, of information appears to be one of the fa- 
vorable conditions for the occurrence of telepathic, telegnostic or other 
psychotronic phenomena, and also for creative activity. 

|i Regarding the quantity of consciously perceived information, Sergeyev [10) 

* reports chat most traffic accidents occur under either very simple or very 

; complex conditions, i.e., when there is an overabundance or shortage of 

j consciously perceived information. So far as unconsciously perceived in- 

formation is concerned, Sergeyev [11] al 60 reports that experimental para- 
psychology ofter.d demonstrates a relationship between the phases of the 
moon and the fluctuations of the gravitational field, on the one hand, 
v and the effect cf these changes on parapsychological phenomena, on the 

other. The conditions for the unconscious reception and selection of bio- 
logical information may be influenced by the activity of the creative 
\ subject's ego, but they may be influenced also by magnetic and cosmic ef- 

fects. Under certain magnetic and cosmic effects, then, control of the 
reception and selection of biological information in a creative subject 
may be more or less optimal, and this in its turn may affect his creativ- 
ity and intuition. In this direction, then, new horizons are appearing 
i 1 for the research of psychotronic phenomena and for the research of cre- 

ji ativity. 

y 

\ The outlined possibilities of utilizing certain results of psychotronic 

research may be regarded as promising also in research of creative activ- 

* ity, and therefore it is desirable that psychotronics establish cooper- 
ation as soon as possible with the scientific disciplines that are con- 
cerned with the research of creativity. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF PSYCHOTRONICS TO CREATIVITY 

[Paper by Dr Engr Antonin Duron, Prague, Czechoslovakia, in Czech) 

[Text] In practically every field of human activity, the demands on 
creative wcrk are rising. Experimental methods are being sought to de- 
velop man's creative abilities, to explore the structure of the creative 
process, to measure the degree of its development, and to determine 
whether some relationship exists between creative activity on the one 
hand, and intelligence and its components on the other. 

Creativity is becoming a separate subject of scientific investigation. 
According to Sergeyev, creativity can be compared to psychotronic pheno- 
mena. Therefore, sane of the knowledge about these phenomena can be 
used to explore creativity itself. Our task will be to briefly review 
the basic factors of creativity, their measurement, and the present meth- 
ods. Rut we shall focus our attention primarily on the relationship of 
psychotronics to this knowledge. 

What has the measurement of the basic factors of creativity produced? 

In present practice there are essentially two approaches. One seeks out 
the people who generally can be termed creative, and studies their per- 
sonality structure. Whom to designate as creative still remains a matter 
of conjecture. This cannot tell us much about the essence of creativity. 
The other approach analyzes the nature of creativity, and its components. 
Guilford regards creative activity as the product of various factors. His 
renowned model of the intellect lists an entire series of factors that 
pertain to creativity, and they are grouped into four basic components s 

1. Fluency that combines the factors of quick thinking, for example; 
word fluency, the ability to express oneself, and the ability to 
present on each problem as many ideas as possible, without regard 
for the consequences and practicality (brainstorming). 

2. Flexibility, i.e., the ability to seek new ways of expression, or to 
use different types of strategies in the solution of the given prob- 
lems; 
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Many other authors agree on the known fact that original ideas present 
themselves after intensified work on same problem. During rest follow- 
ing work, a sudden inspiration may occur. A study of several hundred 
inventors showed that they got their best ideas unconsciously, before 
falling asleep, in a state of relaxation, or after a night’s sleep. 

Test subjects in psychotronic experiments fall into a state which we 
could characterize as a transitional form between sleep and wakefulness. 

Psychotronics as a science is beginning to irresistibly penetrate also 
scientific disciplines that have been and still are barred to it. Psy- 
chotronic research is extending into the area of physics by studying the 
interactions between man and inorganic substances. It is formulating 
its interdisciplinary standpoint on integral anthropology. It is studying 
the question of interaction between man and living nature. This research 
is omitting neither the question of accelerating the cognitive process, 
nor the problem of man's creative activity. 


In an effort to approximate the essence of the creative process, psycho- 
tronics is calling attention to three principal aspects of its research 
in conjunction with the study of creativity. These are: 

1. The unconscious as am enormous potential of psychic powers that are 
in interaction with man's creative ability. 

2. Intuition that to a certain extent psychotronics regards as the tele- 
gnostic ability of the human brain. 

3. Methods based on the state of intensive concentration (contemplation) 
as a state that is conducive to creative thinking. 


In conclusion we wish to round out these propositions with a listing of 
the creative person’s characteristics or traits, from a study by the 
Slovak researcher Engr S. Gulas, 'entitled "The Creative Subject, His Per- 
sonality, Traits and Abilities." We encounter all these traits when 
analyzing test subjects for psychotronic experiments, and the develop- 
ment of these traits is just as important to them as to creative indi- 
viduals. 


1. A basic prerequisite for the continuous development of creativity 
is a better understanding of the nature of man's essence. 

2. Creativity is determined genetically. Therefore it is necessary 

to form the external conditions for its development, conditions that 
update the individual's internal potential disposition. 

3. Originality aud independence are the dominant traits of the creative 
individual. 
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4. Intuition Is the nucleus of creative thinking. Its occasional in- 
accuracy can be tolerated. 

5. The creative individual possesses the ability to substitute uncon- 
scious information for a proportion of the lacking conscious infor- 
mation. Thus, the creative individual should purposefully train 
himself to creatively overcome situations in which conscious infor- 
mation is lacking. 

6. The creative individual’s role converges with his personality. For 
this reason he should be allowed a certain freedom in choosing his 
job, tasks, leisure time, and in terms of his behavior within the 
work environment. 

7. To demonstrate his abilities, the creative individual must be as- 
signed tasks with which he is not yet familiar, and also tasks that 
require more-demanding preparation. 

8. Intuitive thinking is highly developed in the creative individual. 
Which means that more attention must be devoted to enriching his 
emotional life, which supports the immediate and analogical grasp- 
ing of problems. 

9. Professional intuition can be attained only on the basis of suitable 
professional knowledge. 

10. Harmonious development of the mind enhances the fluency of creative 
thinking. Consequently, the creative individual must care for the 
maintenance of his mental health. 

COPYRIGHT; Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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PSYCHOTROHICS REVEALS KEM POSSIBILITIES FCR CYBERNETICS 

[Paper by Zder.tk Rejdak, PhD, Czechoslovak Scientific and Technical So- 
ciety. Section for Psychotronic Research, Prague, Czechoslovakia, in 
CzechJ 

[Text] A huge volume of data has been compiled on the brain's memory 
capacity, current experiments employing LSD lead its to the conclusion 
that all our activities and experiences, whether perceived intensively 
or less intensively, are stored. But the functioning of the brain is 
interesting from another viewpoints what quantity of information can 
the brain process per unit of time, what is the bit capacity of the 
brain system, how does this manifest itself at the level of the consci- 
ous and of the unconscious, and hew could we make the process of cogni- 
tion more economical by studying such information. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists often are confronted with the problem 
that their patien; begins to "misuse the bit capacity" of his brain. 

The reading speed of Jacques Bergier, a Frenchman, was tested, and it 
was established that he read 10 to 20 times faster than the average 
readers two million printed characters per hour, in contrast with 
150,000 to 200,000 characters for the average reader. And this was only 
his average. He was able to read even four million characters per hour, 
one-third of the Bible. We might ask whether this is an exceptional tal- 
ent, or is it an ability that could be acquired even by a larger sample 
of people, through systematic training? 

Psychiatrists have frequently studied idiots savant, mentally deficient 
individuals with a highly specialized talent in rapid calculation. At 
the age of 10, for example, the feeble-minded American Truman Henry 
Stafford was asked to multiply mentally 365, 365,365, 365, 365, 365 by 
365, 36S, 365, 365, 365, 365. He walked about in the room, tore his pants, 
bit his hand, rolled his eyes, laughed, talked, seemed absent minded, 
but in less than a minute he came up with the correct answer: 

133,491,050, 208 , 566,925,016, 658,299,941,583, 225. 

Professor Dr W. Hotowitze has been studying for years the abilities of 
imbecile twins, Charles and George, at the State Psychiatric Institute, 
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in Ke w fork, When asked, for example, when would 2C March fall again 
on a Sunday, within four seconds they replied! "In 1977, 1983, 1933, 

, . And yet they are unable to solve even simple problems of addi- 

tion, subtraction or multiplication. When asked to explain their amaz- 
ing performances, they reply; “Wc have that in our head." In addition, 
they are gifted with eidetic ability and a photographic memory. They 
remember what the weather was like on a certain day r any years ago, in 
the morning, at noon or in the evening; at what time any nurse came on 
and went off duty that day; and which of the nurses had a cold, is 
the brain at all capable of such •’cybernetic operations"? 
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bet us imagine the neuron with its intricate structure as an integrated 
modular element that contains, besides a resistor and capacitor, 1000 
transistors or, say, 1000 semiconductor diedes. The brain then has a 
working army of 1000 times seven billion « seven trillion semiconductor 
elements in operation, and another seven trillion in reserve. 

If we investigate the functioning of the brain froti the viewpoint of in- 
formation capacity, then we find the following: The brain has about 14 
billion nerve cells. If only 10 billion are able to receive information 
at any one time, and the transmission capacity of a nerve fiber is 14 
bits per second, then this means that the brain is able to receive 140 
billion bits of information per second. Thus the memory capacity of the 
brain seems to be a million times greater than the computer memory that 
stores information. 

for ordinary perception and deliberation, 14 to 16 bits/second are ade- 
quate. But for more-ccr.pl ica ted perception and deliberation, such as 
the solution of a mathematical problem, etc., we need about 20 bits per 
second. Why is there such a great reserve of 140,000,000,000 - 20 bits 
per second? Does this not indicate that unconsciously, sublininally, we 
are perceiving far more information than what has been assarted previous- 
ly? 

Do not the experiments with known and good telegnostics confirm this? 

Ke must assume that they, too, process and evaluate a huge quantity of 
information within an unimaginably short time. 

In May 1956, Mrs Jean Dixon predicted: "A young, blue-eyed, brevn- 
haired President will be elected, and he will die a tragic death." Ke 
do not even realize how much information Mrs Dixon’s brain hod to pro- 
cess within a short time, to cone up with this prediction, yet she is 
not a professional politician and is not even interested in politics. 

All this occurred at the level of the unconscious. Suppose we had asked 
the same question at that time (in 1956) of an outstanding political ana- 
lyst who was familiar with all the trends in politics and was able to 
foresee the future, since good politicians generally have this ability. 
Assume further that his answer, his final appraisal, agreed with 
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Mrs Dixon's prediction- Probably our hypothetical political analyst 
would have formed consciously the following premises (and each premise 
would have been the result of extensive analysis requiring much time 
and the processing of much meaningful information): "Under the Eisen- 
hower administration, the Republican Party will lose its prestige, and 
this will increase the Democratic Party's chances of victory. In the 
Democratic Party there is practically only one suitable candidate who 
is certain to win against Nixon. He is J. F. Kennedy. And because 
Kennedy is too strong a personality to expect that he might easily aban- 
don Ms principles and plans, sooner or later he will necessarily come 
into conflict with the interests of, say, the monopolies and other 
forces striving for manipulation. It will be difficult to check Kennedy 
by legal means, and the possibility is not excluded that he might die ' 
a tragic death." 

The conclusion is the same: "A young President will die a tragic death." 

He could proceed in the same manner in conjunction with a prediction by 
G. Croiset. Mrs E., and Enschede resident, consulted him in 1938: 

"Would it be better if I visit my daughter in the Dutch Indies and live 
with her?" Croiset replied: "If you remain in the Netherlands, ycu will 
be caught in the turmoil of war. Should the wax last longer than two 
years, it would be better for you to be with your daughter. Although 
war will eventually break out also there, it will not last as long as in 
Europe. But it is certain that after the war ve no longer will have the 
Dutch Indies. It will unquestionably be better for you to spend this 
transitional period there." 

In less than a minute, an excellent assessment of how the international 
situation would develop. We could again substitute our hypothetical poli- 
tical analyst for Croiset. 

The difference between our polytical analyst and the telegnostics would 
be the sane: In incommensurately much less time than he, they process 
about the same quantity of information. And this fact is what interests 
us primarily in our investigations. It leads to the conclusion that we 
should study intensively the cognitive processes of telegnostics and the 
conditions of these processes, and should attempt to duplicate these con- 
ditions for a large proportion of the population. G. Croiset’s statement 
directly challenges us to do this: "I am a completely normal, ordinary 
individual. Certainly every person has the same gift as I do, but in me 
it is more developed. I do not possess any special, supernatural power. 
Regardless of who he is and where he lives, every living person has this 
same ability, but it is developed to a different degree. Anyone can be 
in contact with another person, without actually being aware of it. I 
have the ability to internally communicate with others, at the specified 
proper time, and to establish contact, with them. But actually I am not 
different from anyone else." 
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In this context it is worth noting that many world-famous scientists re- 
peatedly admitted that their discovery simply occurred to them, and 
often in conflict with the logic of their purposeful, lengthy and Fain- 
staking scientific procedures. Planck introduced his constant at the 
age of 23 and did not understand it. Later he had to convince himself 
that his constant was correct. 

Cyberneticians say that man at present is “the most perfect cybernetic 
machine," in terms of his capacity to receive, store, process and evalu- 
ate information. In practice this means the following: Suitable tech- 
niques must be developed that will enable us to utilize for conscious 
activity the maximum of the brain’s latent capacity, or to consciously 
and purposefully combine at the right time our conscious activity with 
unconscious activity, somewhat in the same way as additional high-capacity 
power plants are connected to the power network during periods of peak 
load. Our very awareness of these possibilities is the first step toward 
their utilization. Important is the appreciation of the knowledge that 
conscious activity must be seen in its interaction with unconscious pro- 
cesses, that unconscious processes also participate in our cognition, and 
that reception of information is the most intensive specifically at the 
level of the unconscious. Thus, we perceive reality at the level of the 
conscious as well as of the unconscious. This must necessarily lead us 
to the study of practices that could become a bridge connecting the con- 
scious and the unconscious. Test subjects are aware of this connecting 
bridge at the moment when they suddenly “knew” and predict. They speak 
of some subdued state that is neither sleep ncr wakefulness. Krs Sin- 
clair said: "When you succeed, you will have to exert seme effort not 
to fall asleep. However, you must distinguish between sleep and the 
state you wish to achieve. There is some danger that you will fall a- 
sleep, but you must not allow this to happen. With practice and train- 
ing, after some time you will be able to achieve this state without any 
difficulty." Therefore v.e must investigate the various methods of auto- 
genic training, relaxation, contemplation, etc- These are the states 
that most probably are necessary for intuition, and nobody doubts the role 
of intuition in scientific cognition. But we must learn intuitive cogni- 
tion, the use of intuition must become one of the forms of scientific 
solution and cognition, because it accelerates this process. Training 
in intuitive cognition must become as obvious in the future as training 
in routine scientific methods such as, for example, statistics, etc. 

The more so because the volume of information on reality will grow paral- 
lel with the expansion of our cognition. The mere processing and classi- 
fication of individual data is a great problem already now, and the situ- 
ation will worsen in the future. Even though the use of computers with 
large-capacity memories offers itself as a solution, it is still man who 
creatively builds the computers and programs them. 

Theoretical cyberneticians are proposing at present the construction of 
computers that would “create" and would posses at least a degree of 
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intuition. However, we believe that these suggestions are somewhat pre- 
mature, because we have not yet mastered these processes in ran and are 
unable to describe the® adequately. Psychotronics has a great opportun- 
ity to provide much essential knowledge about these processes, and there- 
by to help cybernetics in solving one of the most complicated tasks, 
that of teaching computers to create. He can investigate the synapses 
in animals, perform neurotomies, and arrive at new suggestions. But 
these will be suggestions on the same plane as before, one that will 
probably prove sterile for the higher objectives of cybernetics. The 
point is not merely to build more-perfect computers, but primarily cam- ^ 

puters with qualitatively new functions. Kork is now underway on a 
fourth generation of computers, and a fifth generation is being planned. 

Therefore it is very timely for cybernetics to include in its studies 
also the results of work and research in psychotronics. This will not 
be easy, because psychotronics has its cwn specifics, and these could 
easily be passed over in superficial applications. Yet we believe that 
psychotronics is able already now to offer cybernetics fruitful models. 

COPYRIGHT i Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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i « ONE THOUSAND SPONTANEOUS PSYCHOTRONIC CASES IN ESTONIA 

i 

j [Paper by I. Socm&re, Vil’yandi, Estonian SSR, in Russian] 

i 

j [Text] The ai m s of this paper are the following: 

I 

1. To shed light on the range of psychotronic phenomena in everyday life; 

2. To investigate psychotronic phenomena which cannot be reproduced by ex- 

, perimentj 


t 
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3. iO establish the objective and subjective conditions favoring the oc- 
currence of such phenomena. 

According to the data in the literature, more than 15,000 cases have so far 
been analyzed in the world. As we knew, indicators of the intensity of 
various psychotronic phenomena and the connections between then and the 
paracharacterlstics of the subjects involved have been little studied. An 
attempt to analyze these factors is also made in this paper. 


The factual basis for this study consists of 1,000 spontaneous psychotronic 
cases collected over the last 8 years in Estonia. These data were by and 
large obtained after reports in the press and over radio and television. 
About 4u0 letters have been received, and they have been classified into 
l tile following subgroups: prediction (45 percent of all cases), telepathy 

(35 percent), etc. 

Thirteen of all the cases were mixed- (Usu all y this is a cosSbination of 
' telepathic phenomena with other phenomena.) Cases with a high statistical 

weight were chosen for detailed study, rtese were predictions and tele- 
pathic cases. 

Telepathy 

1. Thirty-seven percent of the subjects who described their experiences 
had higher education. 
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2, Forty percent of all the cases of telepathy occurred at night (from 
0000 hours to 0700 hours). 


3. Telepathy occurs most frequently in January, and leest frequently in 
December (26 and 13 cases, respectively). 

4. By comparison with other decades, the highest rise in the cumber of 
cases occurred in the years 1941-1950 (mare than double). 

5. Sixty percent of the inductors were male and 40 percent female. Female 
percipients cade up 76 percent of the total. Cases of telepathic cocnini- 
cation from man to animals and in the opposite direction were elso observed. 

6. The average inductor was 9 years older than the average percipient (30 
and 39 years, respectively). 

7. The optimum age for telepathic perception of information is between 21 
and 25 years. 

8. The forms of telepathy were the following: 

a) symbolic telepathy (with breakdown into waking and sleeping states)— 

12 percent, 

b) direct telepathy (with breakdown into six subgroups with respect to in- 
tensity ) — 60 percent, 

c) telepathic sounds — 12 percent. 


d) mental image- -3 percent, 


e) and other cases each anointing to less than 5 percent — cases with ani- 
mals and so on, 



;V 


9. Fifty-six percent of the cases of telepathy were observed in the waking 
state and 43 percent in the sleeping state. The sleepers woke up at this 
point in 80 percent of the cases. 


& 



10. With respect to emotional content, the telepathic messages break dov'a 
as follows: 


» 


% 



Unpleasant (but not related to death) 

Death 

Neutral 

Pleasant 


3036 

44* 

n* 

15* 


11. With respect to the percipient the inductor is by and large an ac- 
quaintance, spouse, lover, or mother. . 
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Irediction of Events 

1. The subjects vere women fair times core frequently then men. 

2. The subjects had higher education in 4l percent of the cases. 

3. The maxi cum number of cases were observed in August, and the ninimm in 
July (35 and 15 cases, respectively). 

4. The pptimua ege of the subject, as in the case of telepathy, was 21-25 
years. The second highest peek was observed between age 56 and age 60. 

5. The largest number of predictions concerned the yecT3 1541, 1544, and 
1953. 

6. .With respect to fore the predictions broke down as follows: 

a) direct (broken down into four subgroups with respect to intensity) — 

45 percent, 

b) symbolic- -44 percent, 

c) sound signals predicting death — 6 percent, 

d) cases with animals and other types of cases, each — 1 percent. 

7. Seventy percent of the predictions occurred in a dream (one subject in 
four woke up). 

9 . With respect to content the predictions pertained by and large to an 
egocentric event. To a lesser degree the predictions concerned only the 
subjects himself and also acquaintances, children, spouse, etc. 

10. It is a most interesting problem to investigate the time when the pre- 
dicted event took place. The time required for fulfil 1 cent ranged from a 
few seconds to 70 years. 

In cases of direct prediction the time required for occurrence of the event 
was usually a matter of hours, and in cases of symbolic prediction a matter 
of weeks. There was a correspondence between the time of fulfillment and 
the symbols (of which there were only 10): the longest time was related 
to symbolic animals and objects, and the shortest was for the symbols of 
deceased persons, parts of the body, and colors. But the number of sym- 
bolic cases was insufficient for definite conclusions. 


11. The predictions were more frequently symbolic among women (53 percent) 
than among men (38 percent). 
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The Personality of the Paragnostic 

Brunettes with gray-blue eyes vere dear! rant. The most frequent occupations 
were teacher, medical personnel, engineering, technical, and economic work- 
ers, artists, and scientists (under 10 percent). 

The Periodicity of Psycbotronic Fbenmena 

Up until World War II there was a 3-year rhythm in the Incidence of the 
cases of telepathy and prediction taken together (1918, 1921, 1924, 

1939)* 

We should note that there Is a correlation between the phases of the moon 
and the number of cases of spontaneous telepathy. 

1. The 96 cases whose date of occurrence was precisely recorded break down 
as follows with respect to the phases of the moon: 

a) new moon— 29 cases, 

h) first quarter — 27 cases, 

c) half moon— 17 cases, 

d) third quarter— 23 cases, 

(the difference is statistically reliable). 

2. If ve assume that the moon has a synodic cycle of y> days, then the 
distribution of the cases by days is as follows: 


1) New moon 


2) First quarter 


0 no moon 
1st day 
2d ■ " 


3 cases 

4 " 

3 " 

7 " 

1 case 
1 " 

4 cases 

5 " 

4 " 

2 " 

4 " 

4 ” 

3 ” 

1 case 

6 cases 
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3) Half moon 15th day 2 cases 

l£th " 0 " 

17th " 1 case 

18th ” 4 cases 

19th " 2 ” 

20th " 3 " 

21st ” 6 " 


4) Third quarter 22d " 

23d " 

24th " 

25th “ 

26th " 

27th " 

28th ” 

29 th " 

Total 56 cases 

It Is evident from the table that the highest number of cases was recorded 
1 day before the change in the phase of the moon and the lowest 1 day after 
that change (except for the third quarter). 



; Statistically reliable conclusions cannot be drawn because the number of 

observations is insufficient. 

I 

i Ho distinct correlation was noted between the phase of the moon and predic- 

' tions . 


The results obtained can be used in planning psychotronic experiments. 


COPYRIGHT: Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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ENVIRONMENT AND PARANORMAL PHENOMENA 

{Paper by Carlos Mora-Vangeas, Technical University of State, Santiago, 

Chile In English] 

{Text] 

1 - Hypothesis and Dlrectrixes 

"Psi phenomena occur more frequently In some geographical regions than 
others." 

1 think that some of the laws or principles affecting this probable 
phenomena of uneveness of paranormal levels among the different geographic 
zones, with its consequent physical planetarium effects {on all the human 
race], would fall Into the following basic categories: 

a. Physics and Astrophysics: 

A higher activity of cosmic and earthly radiation on some points of 
the earth would influence some human organs, increasing or diminishing the 
subject's paranormal capacity. It establishes a close relationship between the 
concepts of organic matter and inert matter. 

b. Anthropology and Sociology: 

Race types, in connection with anatomical and physiological charac- 
teristics that relate directly to the environment: cultural values adqulered 
by means of evolution [customs, l.e. religious-magic]. 

c. Ceography and Ecology: 

Latitudes, locations, climate, urbanism, pollution, and a balance of 
biological cycles; any delivered change made by humans in biosphera and its 
consequences on man. 
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II - Information sources as tools for research: 

Universities, Private Research on parapsychology Institutes or Centers, 
Ecological Research Centers, thesis and papers, Parapsychological, Sociologi- 
cal, Anthropological, Physical, Astronomical, etc. Institutions or learned 
societies. 

III - Field Research 

a. Statistical graphics of paranormal phenomena registered In different 
countries. 

b. Study of the characteristics of each kind of phenomena in each geo- . 
graphical region, 

c. Study of the anthropological and social patterns in the field. 

d. Anatomical, physiological and physical studies of ESP subjects. In 
each geographical region. 

IV - Methodology 

General evaluation of a geographic region covering its human, biological, 
physical and geographical aspects by means of the following criteria: 

1. Sampling of probabilities, if and when the phenomena are nucerous 
within the region based in the greatest possible collection of unusual data. 

2. Control and analysis of orogenlcal, seismic, climatological, hydro- 
graphical, oceanographical processes; cosmic radiation and constant survey 
of changes In biological patterns. 

3. Statistic or analytic study of the relations becveen samples and 
controls. 

V - Data processing and computations by subject, zone and in general 

[sequential or simultaneous]. 

VI - Analysis, results and theory formulations. 

Application: 

Vety few researchers have indirectly used c*ur hypothesis till now. Nonethe- 
less some of them have preliminary results, considering only the ethnological 
and socloculturel variables. We mention here the studies on Cuna-Indians done 
by Dr Robert van de Castle In the Bias Islands of Panama, and following lines 
already given years ago by the Rose studies in Australia, also Cordon Wasscn, 
Roger Helm and Straser-Pean, have studied (as does more recently Ari Kiev) 
the "curanderisme" (folk-healing) in Mexico, and other centre-anerican republics. 
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Their practices are based on a religious Indian rcot very likely to be 
Identified in their fungian-tcagic meals and ceremonies. This is the specific 
case of famous healer Karla Sabina de Huantla de Jimenez. 


On 4 different point of view we could mention the studies In India and other 
countries, examples of reincarnation, done by Ian Stevenson and covorkers, 
etc. 


If I may resume my own experiences based in a global analysis of the most 
frequent phenomena in Central America, Mexico (some areas only), and some 
South-Aoerlcan countries (Brasil, Peru, Argentina and Chile). Due to space 
limitation I shall concrete myself to Central America and particularly to 
Nicaragua. This country is geographically divided in different zones 
agrupated in departments in which the parapsychological phenomena are almost 
varlated. Most significant is the fact that also their traditions, habits, 
geographical conditions, ethnological characteristics, temperature, etc., 
are also very different. 

In the Western Zone the most frequent phenomena are: haunted houses, raps, 
poltergeists (very frequent), because it Is a volcanic earth surrounded by 
many mountains, high temperatures and permanent rains. This condition cer- 
tainly activates the normal magnetic fields of this region. On the other 
side, the spiritistic practices ere a consequence of the Indian-Spanlsh 
traditional roots which still believe in the survival idea. In a probalills- 
clc study ve did 15 years ago, I could confirm that the sample was significant 
In the Items mentioned above, and in the 60 cases studied, 80 percent of them 
had almost the same features: falling stones, raps, FRSK, and most curious 
of all: perhaps all of them were spiritists. 


In the Eastern Zone or. the contrary, we have more "curanderisoo" and black 
magic practices. Ceographical characteristics are again different as also 
sociological and ethnological particulars. 

In the Atlantic Zone of the same country, ve have a special kind of faith 
Similar to Haitian vodoo, which goes parallel with the practice of 
! "curanderisoo." This again points to differences in sociocultural, clima- 

tological and ethnical traits (a 75 percent of Negroes). 

A more exhaustive Inspection of our hypothesis would probably allow as in 
a next future an answer as to why in countries like Brasil we have more 
; healing ("curanderismo" and spiritism, in Mexico hallucinogenic mushrooms 

! and "curanderisoo", in Chile (my actual country of residence) we have in 

■ some regions as telepathy In an island like Chlloe, and the spiritistic 
practice in the Central Zone. 

Do you have an answer to this parapsychological question? 

i 1 hope this brief line stimulates some parapsychologists so that this theo- 

■ retlcal frame has a support in realistic factors which may give us all an 
answer in a near future about the origin of paranormal phenomena. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A METHOD AND A TECHNIQUE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXTRASENSORY 
PERCEPTION 

[Paper by Ceronimo Reus-Ponce, Buenos Aires, Argentina, in English] 


[Text] During all my life, one of my main Interests has been to penetrate 
into the unknown world of the nonconscious. During my youth I was involved 
with Indian and Chinese philosophical systems and disciplines. Afterward, 

Freud and Jung's ideas oriented my studies in a definite direcei'— ~ 
the metapsychists, commanded by Rlchet, I owe the impulse that made by in- 
terest grow toward the scientific study of paranormal phenomena. This interest 
was definitively secured by Rhine's investigations. 

Nevertheless, this new interest did not stop my prior methodological orienta- 
tion, developed — during many years — for the study of ESP. That orientation 
consisted in obtaining my own ESP capacity in order to study it, and alsp to 
develop a technique which would make possible the acquisition of ESP by other 
experimenters who, in turn, would be able to do their own investigation on It. 
In this way, parapsychology would attain the same level as other scientific 
disciplines. Besides, a more precise study of the laws of the subjectivity 
would thus be possible. 

I succeeded in my effort, and I developed a method and a theory, which origi- 
nated the technique that I are going to introduce to this Congress. After being 
perfected for application to groups, it was experimented with in some private 
psychology institutions. There exist positive results that support the 
efficiency of our technique. However, it is still at an experimental stage, 
and we are expecting a more thorough and systematic confirmation through 
highly respected and reputable scientific institutions. 

0. General Considerations 

0.1. The purpose of our search has been to provide a method and a technique 
to be used by experimenters and investigators in order to develop their Own 
extrasensory perception (ESP), 
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0.2. Otir technique li operative, i.e., based on norms, rules, and procedures 
which, when properly followed, make it possible to attain the desired results. 
The theory and founding of our technique Is posterior to it and does not imply 
any agreement to such theory. The operative technique operates independently 
and even despite the theory developed by ua. 


0.3. The techniques, experiences, and means used are purely psychological. 
The experimenter becomes the object of his own experimentation. He stakes use 
of hie own psyche, and thus without the help of parapsychologlcally "gifted" 
subjects. 


0.4. Being psychological, our technique is subjective and individual, which 
is not a handicap. For, being subjective, its process, as well as its results, 
can be controlled and verified. And, furthermore, being individual, the ' 
resulting capacity may be transferred and reproduced. 


0.5. According to our opinion, it is necessary for everyone investigating 
the psyche (psychologists, psychiatrists, therapeutists, etc.) to master the 
means for attaining ESP. This will allow him to have a more direct compre- 
hension of the etiology of his patient's disturbances as well as of their 
psychological reality. In this way, he will have metagncraic means at his 
disposal, which will render possible a better understanding of each subject's 
psyche. 

0.6. We assume that PSI factor is latent in every human being, but with 
different degrees. For chat reason, we use a test for making a previous 
selection for determining the existence of the necessary aptitude degree. 

The whole process result will be the attaining of a voluntary ESP, commanded 
and directed like in the case of an Instrument. 


0.7. We are maybe too optimistic with regard to the immediate results obtained 
in our group research work. Of course, we are prepared to face the usual 
difficulties and reactions; but ve are firmly convinced of being on the right 
path, which maybe others will travel with more success. 

0. 8. The technique we introduce to this Congress is still in an experimental 
stage. We have designed and carried out practices and exercises for imple- 
menting our technique. However, thus far they have not been sufficiently 
numerous and systematic as to allow the elaboration of an adequate casuistry. 
Circumstances have not made it possible, but ve are sure that this technique 
is practicable with positive results and is even perfectible. We are very 
happy to submit for the Congress’ consideration what we assume as a contribu- 
tion for the subjugation and control of the extrasensory perception. 

1. Method 

1.1. The method we use for the training and development of ESP is psychologi- 
cal, individual, subjective, introspective, and contemplative. 
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1.2. It is psychological because the material and the means we use dwell 
in the subject’s psyche. 

1.3. It is individual because, even when carried out on a group basis, the 
technique is individual-centered. 

1.4. It is subjective because it is applied by the subject himself, who be- 
comes his own experimentation object. 

1.5. It is introspective because the operation is centripetal. 

1.6. It is contemplative because it is neither rational, nor analytical, nor 
Intuitive. We might say that it is like a child’s attitude when looking at 
the moonlight glimmer on calm waters. 

2. Technique 

2.1. Our technique is based on a self-conscious Introspection (more precisely: 
"introvision") and a nonconscious elaboration of mind contents (nonconscious 
components) . 

2.2. It is well known that ESP arises from the nonconscious of human psyche 
and that its manifestations are very elusive. 

2.3. We can affirm that nonconscious mechanisms may be studied by the investi- 
gator when he devotes himself to work on his own psyche. 

2.4. We are also in condition to assert that the nonconscious processes may 
be the object of an elaboration commanded by the experimenter himself from 
his conscious area. 


2.5. For our purpose, we use several subjective means, which are within the 
reach of the experimenter, namely: 

a. Attention: by which we intend the manifestation of the self- 
consclous Ego's energy. 

b. Introvision: which means for us the capacity of directing the 
attention toward the psychical happening. 

C. Flowing: by which we Intend the act of setting free our inner 
events by just letting them happen, without any interference. 

d. Contemplation: which means the apprehension of the contents (non- 
conscious components) of our own psychical happening. During this 
operation we neither analyze nor rationalize. Ve just contemplate 
and let it happen and flow, but consciously. 
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2,6. During the whole process, the Intention of attaining the subjective 
experiences chat will lead to the proposed goal is always spontaneously 
present In the experimenter * a mind. The leading motive Is implicit In his 
every action. 


2,7. Me have verified that this volitional element (the intention) works in 
the nonconsclous independently from the experimenter's self-consciousness and 
will, affecting the inner processes. 


2.8. Every apprehension, acquired through contemplation is vivid, like an 
intense and emotionally felt "living experience" (in Spanish: "vivencia") . 
This vivid state is produced Involuntarily, because of the emotional charge 
which every apprehension usually carries with it. 


2.9. When contents are the object of a specific elaboration by the subject 
himself, with the help of adequate procedures, inner psychological processes 
undergo several modifications which produce a transformation of the esthesia. 
This carries the immediate possibility of getting extrasensory perception. 




3. The Process of Contemplation 

3.1. Contemplation Is the most important tool we can use for the development 
of ESP. During this comparatively long process, the experimenter goes through 
several successive stages, in which contemplation arrives at different states, 
namely: 

3.2. Living experience (in Spanish: “vivencia"). The experimenter contemplates 
the flowing of mind contents. They make him experience the pleasant and the 
unpleasant. He revives the Joy and the grief with all its emotional charges. 

3 . 3 . Evocation. The experimenter voluntarily goes back to an episode of his 
life and contemplates the arising of the corresponding Images. 

3.4. Objectivation. The experimenter contemplates bis own contents face to 
face, as if they were outside him. 

3.5. Dilution. The experimenter contemplates how contents vanish. Their 
number decreases and images appear with less frequency. 

3.6. Emptiness. Contemplation is focused on an expectation, like when listen- 
ing. The fluency of the contents stops almost completely. 


4. Tone and Rhythn 

4.1. The Internal dynamic of mind contents is determined by the tone and the 
rhythm, two typical elements of every person's esthesia. Their definition, 
which requires many assumptions, will not be given in this abstract. 
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4.2. The characteristic tone and rhythm of normal esthesia undergo a mutation 
when contents are put to elaboration through our technique. 

4.3. When that mutation happens, a communication between the conscious and 
the nonconscious takes place. With the help of a change of the existing 
polarity between both, deep esthesia reverts toward the surface. 

4.4. In that way, what has been acquired directly in a nonconscious level 
casts Itself toward the self-conscious. So, PS1 arises, manifesting Itself 
under the form of voluntary estrasensory perception. 

5. Practice 

5.1. The results of our research suggest the convenience of carrying out 
practices and exercises in groups of three to five persons, with the help of 
an Instructor. 

5.2. The instructor's task is to orient the members of the group in a collec- 
tive way. However, results are attained by each Individual according to his 
peculiar characteristics. The reported results are considered separately, if 
necessary. 

5.3. Each member of the group carries out an individual task outside of the 
meetings, according to preestablished conditions. 

5.4. Only a steady practice can lead to the implementation of the Internal 
mechanisms. 

5.5. The conditioning and development of ESP need a long process, vhlcn may 
be estimated in about three years. 

5.6. The development of the ESP' endows the experimenter with an exact and 
efficient research tool. However, like when using a microscope, we need a 
certain ability for determining and identifying the apprehended material. As 
the experimenter goes on practicing, the instructor identifies the apprehended 
elements and suggests the procedure to attain the desired results. 

6. Some Practical Uses 

6.1. It is not our intention to use ESP in order to substitute the usual scien- 
tific means used nowadays by physicians, psychiatrists, and psychologists for 
exploring the psyche. ESP must be used as an extra aid to enable discovery of 
new and deeper mechanisms of each patient's nonconscious. 

6.2. ESP can also be used for obtaining a better and deeper knowledge of the 
world of the nonconscious. Through systematic group research, carried out by 
ESP-gifted Investigators, it will be possible to know the underlying laws 
that are still insufficiently known to the world. 

COPYRIGHT: Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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A NEW APPROACH 10 METHODOLOGY 

[Paper by Dan A. Cetione, Parapsychologist, Parapsychological Research 
Institute (PRI) , Box 25, West Nyack, New York 10994 In EngllshJ 

[Text] As chairman of section V, I assume the responsibility of guiding the 
exchange of papers and discussions. 1 chose this section because it is the 
fulcrum of parapsychology — for if we are to justify our interests and dedica- 
tion to this science, a clearly defined methodology is essential. 

All sciences are designed to research the interaction and influence between 
things, in specific areas recognizable by the boundaries set forth In their 
generic terms (i.e. biology, chemistry etc.) 

Parapsychology, by its very nature, eludes such restriction. All who enter 
this field, and all those already part of it, coae face to face with this 
unique characteristic. How we deal with it determines the end result of our 
• research. For It would be a far simpler task to borrow the research methods 

| and techniques from the other sciences and apply them to our area of inquiry 

' and in some Instances we are able to do this, lui with such subjects as out 

j of body experiences, survival of death, and the study of the aura, we are 

constantly in a quandry re: how to even establish such concepts let alone 
:• find out how or why such "things" exist. Even when a lab is set up, the 

! phenomena we deal with isn’t the most cooperative as to where and when and 

to whom it occurs. 

i The hunger foe such "devices" or techniques is dramatically evident in the 

j worldwide reaction to the klrlian device. 

j As if this Isn’t enough of a handicap, we have other obstacles to overcome, 

j For example, up until now there was no liaison between industry and our sooe- 

i times unique research needs. 

J. 

( Ac PRI, we approached the problem in three ways: 

1. PRI has established a working relationship with several instrument 
companies, 
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2. PEI has a staff of experts In electronics, photography, engineering, etc. 
capable of designing equipment that either the Instrument companies would 
manufacture or 

3. PEI has the capability of manufacturing and/or producing any specialized 
machine or equipment necessary. 

Another obstacle we all face is the acquisition and storage of data. PEI will 
present the details of its Computer Data Bank. System, that will finally make 
it possible to quickly and easily feed and/or find all the information avail- 
able on any subject or experiment. The benefits of an International Data Bank 
are obvious and need not be outlined in this abstract. 

Still another obstacle to overcome is the choice of what to investigate which 
of course is just as important as how. 
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Parapsychology Is, at its present state, unorthodox and we have suffered at 
the hands of those who, out of scientific cowardice refuse to view or review 
the evidence before condemnation proceedings. 

And now, when at last we are gaining forward motion, from within our own 
camp* I hear the familiar wail of the coward: "Don't make waves", and nowhere 
is it more apparent than in the area commonly referred to as "The Occult." 

I don't wish to enter into any controversy re: charlatans or semantics or 
religion or the loss of grants. I would have you see vh3t has been accom- 
plished at PRI, through a subsidiary called COPE [Conferences on Personal 
Evolvement] . 

PRI approaches each area of research with one (ultimate) criteria: Will the 
results, in any way, enhance, encourage, promote and propagate that one 
natural resource in all of us: Human Potential?! 

When the research points in this direction or towards alleviating human 
suffering, we proceed and present our findings via courses, classes and/or 
seminars through COPE. These seminars are designed for the professional as 
well as the layman. 



The following is a partial list of the subjects investigated and presented in 
this fashion: 

Psychokinesis, Telepathy, Precognition, Divining, Psycotwtry, Psychic Healing, 
Astrology, Tarot, Aura, Yoga, I Ching, Automatic Writing, Palmistry, Hypnosis, 
Spirit Photography, Teleportation, Reincarnation, Spiritualism, Kabala, Color, 
Numerology, Physiognamy, Graphology, Dreams, Deja Vu, and Witchcraft. 

We have Just completed a seminar on Acupuncture, for Oral Surgeons. 

The results in registration and attendance are proof positive of the correct 
decision to create COPE. If there Is an area that doesn’t "belong" to 
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Parapsychology, then let us first Investigate, otherwise ve are guilty of 
the very action and reaction that has prevented us from receiving the 
recognition and acceptance due us. 


The area of "The Occult" has yielded, and continues to yield impressive 
results* Data on these investigations is available to interested parties, 
in addition to (what will be an Incentive to those previously hesitant) the 
reports that will be given at this conference. 


The final obstacle I will deal with here is financing. Hany of us are quite r 
capable of designing proper research projects in specific areas. So what— * 
it’s all on paper and without the other paper ($$$) your talents mean nothing. 

Research money has to be available for legitimate endeavors. 


PRI again met the problem head on. In addition to annual monetary awards for 
outstanding research, PRI will be a source for research funding, without the 
usual politics of favortism, coercion and restrictions that prevent true 
research. This will be the substance and guidance for my chairmanship along 
with an eager and open mind for the views held by the other participants. 
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SOME RECENT ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS ON PSYCHOTRONICS 

[Paper by Manfred Cassirer, M.A., B.Litt. , Paraphysical Laboratory, Down too, 
Wiltshire, England in English] 


[Text] Of late, I have engaged in a fair amount of reading and reviewing of 
books dealing with various aspects of the subject, but written for popular 
consumption rather than for specialist students. In the case of some of 
these, it would perhaps not be too unkind to suggest that the author's main 
object has been to cash in on the market for, as you know, there is now a 
world-wide interest in anything even remotely touching on Psychotronlcs 
(especially among the young), several publications on the subject having even 
become best-sellers. As foreign books cay not always be readily available in 
your country — it is sometimes difficult to obtain then in England — I thought 
you might be interested in obtaining some idea of their quality and general 
approach, the more so as matters of real interest are often touched upon. 

I shall confine my survey of the literature to a selection from a series 

called "Frontiers of the Unknown", which is somewhat typical in revealing 
both the merits and the shortcomings of modern popularizations of our subject. 

The series in question is edited by Dr Tabori, the literacy executor of the 
lace Harry Price, about whom more anon. Needless to say, standards differ in 
different volumes, and 1 pass over in tactful silence one which is ccanr.endable 

for the quality of its illustrations only! Another, "Beyond the Senses," by 
Phyllis Raphael and the editor of the series, shows painfully unmistakable 

signs of having been put together in haste. Although clearly addressed to 

the layman, its references are too cryptic to be meaningful to him. Such 
deplorable adjectives as "supernatural" are liberally employed, and not with 
reference to a perfume of that name! Nevertheless, it has much to coonend 
it, as can be seen by referring to the topics, which range from "Faith Healing" 
as practices by George Chapman and Harry Edwards in England to the "Lourdes 
Miracles" and the "Psychic Surgeons," the late de Freitas of Brazil and the 

now largely discredited "Dr Tony" of the Philippines. A chapter entitled "The 
Invisible Eye" is nonetheless of interest in recording personal experiences 
with contemporary sensitives. The author’s discussion of Bridey Murphy, the 
well-known American case of regression under hypnosis, is followed by what 
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some consider the most fascinating Incident of all, Harry Price’s "Rosalie 
Seance." This, you will remember, concerns the alleged materialization, in 
the darkened living-room of a private house in South London, of the small 
girl, Rosalie. Price vouched for it by and large, and, after much contro- 
versy, he is 6aid to be now "vindicated." In fact, as so often in our 
intractable subject, no definite conclusions can be reached either way and 
few would agree with any amount of confidence that It "proves," as alleged, 
"how the most experienced and most conservative of researchers" — the author's 
quaint description, of Price — "can be fooled,” a verdict precariously based on 
a dubious and anonymous "confession.” 
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Mr Peter Underwood is President of the Ghost Club in London, an organization 
which purports to Investigate hauntings and apparitions and similar phenomena. 

He needs little encouragement to air his views on "Sex and the Occult," a' 
suitably commercial aspect of Psychotronics. A disappointing feature of this . * 

exercise Is that no proof is offered in support of theories which, he implicitly 
admits, are little more than ad hoc improvisations. Moreover, Underwood evinces E 

an at times surprising lack of insight in failing to recognize plainly psycho- § 

genetic constructs with archetypal connotations, which he naively accepts at 1 

their face-value as the traditional "ghostly nuns and monks." For, suspiciously I 

often, these alleged monastics are no more than indistinct, nebulous shapes or I 

figures with features either concealed or in total abeyance. They are anony- 1 

nous to the point of complete self-effacement and absolute dehumanization, 
thus forfeiting all claims of belonging to our species, whether Incarnate or 
discarnate. 

We have already referred to the Inadequate preparation which mars certain 
sections of this book. Tabori and Raphael state that Rudi Schneider, the 
brilliant Austrian sensitive, was finally accused by Price of "freeing one 
arm from the electrical control” (my Italics), which Price bad specially 
installed in hi 9 Laboratory. On the contrary, the purpose of this quite 
unjustified accusation was to show up the alleged inefficiency of the manual 
(or tactual) type of control, to which the investigator had rather inconsis- 
tently reverted by that time. The authors have slipped op indeed in missing 
the point of Price's so-called exposure, which, by a strange twist of irony, 
has since been denounced as suspect in its turn! 

Another volume in the series can be recommended with very similar reservations. 

It imparts valuable information about such famous researchers of old as * 

Hereward Carrington, an Englishman who lived and died in California (not to 
be confused with Whately Carington), Sir Oliver Lodge, Charles Rlchet (the 
Nobel Prize Winner), Dr Schrenck-Notzing of Munich, and the Italian criolnolo- ; 

gist Lorabroso. No one would quarrel with this necessarily arbitrary selection 
if it were not for the gratuitous inclusion of a sensitive (Scheroann). As 
"Pioneers of the Unseen" performs a reasonably useful fuaction in instructing 
the general public in a stimulating manner, we may overlook some of its minor 
faults, however irritating, particularly in terminology, to concentrate on 
more serious error, as when Mrs Piper is described as a "physical medium.” 
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[Paper by Manfred Cassirer, M.A., B.Litt., Paraphysical Laboratory, Dovncon, 
Wiltshire, England In English] 


[Text] Of lace, I have engaged in a fair amount of reading and reviewing of 
books dealing with various aspects of the subject, but written for popular 
consumption rather than for specialist students. In the case of some of 
these, it would perhaps not be too unkind to suggest that the author's main 
object has been to cash in on the market for, as you know, there Is now a 
world-wide interest in anything even remotely touching on Psychotronics 
(especially among the young), several publications on the subject having even 
become best-sellers. As foreign books may not always be readily available in 
your country — it is sometimes difficult to obtain them in England — I thought 
you might be interested in obtaining some idea of their quality and general 
approach, the more so as matters of real interest are often touched upon. 

I shall confine my survey of the literature to a selection from a series 
called "Frontiers of the Unknown", which is somewhat typical in revealing 
both the merits and the shortcomings of modern popularizations of our subject. 
The series in question is edited by Dr Taborl, the literary executor of the 
late Harry Price, about whom more anon. Needless to say, standards differ in 
different volumes, and I pass over in tactful silence one which is commendable 
for the quality of its illustrations only! Another, "Beyond the Senses,” by 
Phyllis Raphael and the editor of the series, shows painfully unmistakable 
signs of having been put together in haste. Although clearly addressed to 
the layman, its references are too cryptic to be meaningful to him. Such 
deplorable adjectives as "supernatural" are liberally employed, and not with 
reference to a perfume of that name! Nevertheless, it has much to commend 
It, as can be seen by referring to the topics, which range from "Faith Healing” 
as practices by George Chapman and Harry Edvards in England to the "Lourdes 
Miracles" and the "Psychic Surgeons," the late de Freitas of Brazil and the 
now largely discredited "Dr Tony" of the Philippines. A chapter entitled "The 
Invisible Eye" is nonetheless of interest in recording personal experiences 
with contemporary sensitives. The author's discussion of Brldey Murphy, the 
well-known American case of regression under hypnosis, Is followed by what 
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Elsewhere the author la either secretive or ill-informed In concealing fro® 
us the true Identity of the fanous Society f. Psychical Research automatista 
"Mrs Holland" (Kipling’s sister) and "Mrs Willett" (Mrs Ccoabe-Tennant) , or 
vh-t h* refers obliquely Only to the Parapsychologlcal Association, the 
distinguished international professional organization of workers in the field 
of Psychotronics, which made history by finally becoming affiliated to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 1969. 

Writers of Introductions to our subject are fond of surraarizing lengthy reports 
on sittings with sensitives. Close scrutiny of the original documents often 
leads to uncertainty as to the writer's perseverance in following the argu- 
ments, especially when the summary seems but loosely related to its prototype. 
Again, insufficient acquaintance with the older literature cay result in 
unjustifiable implications, such as that hyperaosthesla is a new field, when 
in fact it was intensively studied in 19th century Germany and elsewhere. 

As you will have guessed by now, the choice morsel has been held in reserve 
for the final section. "Crookes and the Spirit World" is "a collection of 
writings by or concerning the work of Sir William Crookes, O.M. , F.R.S., In 
the field of psychical research." Based on the researches of the late Dr 
Medhurst and of Mrs K. M. Goldney, it is graced by an excellent introduction 
by the latter, while the material has been competently edited by Miss M. R. 
Barrington, an eminent Council member of the Society for Physical Research. 

A work by such leading authorities can hardly fail to be of interest, even If 
not much new material is presented wichln Its 250 pages, no less than half of 
which are taken up by a timely reprint of Crookes’s "Researches in the 
Phenomena of Spiritualism", for all too long out of print. Crookes's unique 
accounts of his experiences and investigations cannot fail to fascinate even 
the mosc unimaginative, and make the science-fiction writer look a dull dog 
by comparison. In them, we seem to be transported from the proudly proclaimed 
age of 19th century rationalism to the dim past where magic and make-believe 
render almost nothing impossible. Objects move without discernible cause, 
men are levitated into the air and fly about like birds, things appear fro® 
nowhere, strange figures and hands mysteriously materialize, accordions play 
untouched, and even the passing of matter through matter has become a 
demonstrable fact. And yet all this, it is claimed. Is neither fiction nor 
fabrication but solid data presented and vouched for by one of the leading 
scientists of the Victorian era, backed up with the massive authority of the 
highest academic honors of his country. Few then would disagree with Lodge’s 
famous verdict that "It is almost as difficult to resist the testimony as it 
is to accept the things testified." And yet, a3 Mrs Goldney points out in 
the Introduction, there is probably not "a single researcher of repute... who 
would credit Crookes’s own account" of a fully materialized girl sitting in 
bis (Crookes's) own living-room and amusing his children. 

The position Is quite different, with regard to his equally famous "Sittings 
with D. D. Home." Reprinted from the Society for Physical Research’s Journal, 
they take up another 80 enchanting pages of the present collection. Even the 
most violent denigrators of Crookes nowadays admit the validity of his 
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experiment* with * sensitive whose reputation was alnost equal to the scien- 
tist’s. This was no mean achievement in a vocation (physical oediuaship) 
where the suggestion of fraud is never far from people's minds. In the west 
at least, sensitives prefer to remain on safer ground and prudently tend to 
steer sway from these more evidential but also more perilous paths. D. D. Hose 
was unrivalled and in many ways unique even in his own age, and hia scrupulous 
investigation by the outstanding scientist, who was rewarded with fierce 
hostility and ridicule, marks a milestone in the history of our subject. Even 
today only a handful of experts are familiar with it, and it is to be hoped 
that the volume under discussion will effectively dispel this deplorable 
ignorance and urge on others to continue his work. 

COPYRIGHT; Zdenek Rejdak, Prague, 1973 
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PS1-PHEN0MENA FROM AN EVOLUTIONARY- INTERACTIONAL POINT OF VIEW 

[Paper by Jeno Klklos, Llcenclate in Chemistry, Medical Research Center, 
Academy of Medical Sciences, 16,Boulev.Dr V.Babes, Timisoara 5, Romania 
in English] 


(' ’ 


[Text] Since the recorded history of human civilization several attempts 
had been made at a comprehensive and unitary view of the wide scale of 
natural phenomena. Along this same line of 'illusive* (as related to the 
ever-growing feature of the knowledge of external world and of ourselves as 
well, versus 'definitive* theoretical constructions) endeavor, I an for some 
years searching for such a unification in terms of Interactions (“Towards a 
General Theory of (Specific and Non-Specific) Interactions Between Material 
Systems", a series of manuscripts in preparation). Before turning on details, 
let me draw attention to a recent survey 1 of V. Sahleanu (of the Bucharest 
Anthropological Research Center), who is trying a unitary encompassing by 
means of the information concept, pleading for an 'informational Universe' 2 . 

Given the ubiquitous wide-spreading of interactions throughout all levels of 
organization of matter, I would speak, by paraphrasing Sahleanu's term, of 
an Interactional Universe. For, interactions — whatever their kind or degree 
— do occur beginning with the smallest units of matter, elementary particles, 
through atoms and molecules, living cells and organisms, up to populations 
and even civilizations! (for the latter one, see^). Despite the apparent 
heterogeneity of the media the red-thread of Interactions is conducting us 
through, it not only serves as an orienting guideline, but it comes also to 
provide a clue to newer Insights to delimiting (or, conversely, bringing 
near) organization levels or systems hierarchy. If one considers three 
principal types of interactions between material systems as follows: ener- 
getical, substantial (derived from substance) and informational*, then one 
can with easiness reach at an evolutionary conception of the interaction- 
types themselves. In this way, the energetical type is featuring, e.g., the 
realm of the elementary particles (electromagnetic, strong and weak interac- 
tions, respectively; cf. , e.g.,^). Substantial interactions are characteris- 
tic of, among others, the macroscopic level, manifesting themselves, for 
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a/r’pl#, a* gravitation. However, these Hnda of inter*'. I too* ar* too 
•tonnto*, Jr.H t% t'A any *por I fit it y when directed upon I argne. fnter- 
«,t{or.« *i .vie r vent */ol'Jt Ion, • 5 r?>i If aneou* Jy with hhm'i 'event' on »»• 
<,r«er.fjr«*fWi*l (or, In Pige/i'eS* t*r»fr,ologyi 'aeir-organf ratlon'i or* 
ria apeak *« well '•«!* -a**rtftly*> hierarchy. With the *;p«erav* of 
Iff*, (h« blos»»'.ro*o|*<ul*e au'h a* protein#, M'lfk a'tda 

*tc*)» beyond the primary koviUM) tori'!* known already nrjfrr. did Intro- 
dijr* to ar.*r,e irr'/r.iftr/ v«!*n'«t «1«o ’weak inf era'Mon'/, jrtf not 

ir,nnot*4 with thorn from t t**i.*nt*r/ partldee ) , wMrh tar* to add ties 
(tier l<) Attention to fntara'tf >n* by conferring ll.er* aperlflrfty ’that vat 
cor.for«et ional (e*r.or*d*/y ♦ tertiary at r*i< lore) nr.\'\*mr%,% ax it v , anh at 
ent/M aubutrete Or antigen -and bod/ tilting In • to lo'k manner’, tble 
i* tli* ran* of recognition between Linr.oIaruJe*’'*'. bio- 

ci/BM,'inir.*tlonW (r.*!r>Jy ot regulator/ type, redleted by eg., ha* 

'frown up' to l»iter«org*i,l*'.fC < orr^n.t'atlon. In lltli aort of Inter*' tion 
- for e/aipl* •Itctrlf. algnala, ultrasound wav**, (a#*) pheromone* (by 
insect*, but t * i f 1/ ape' fe*)*-*ub*t ml 1*1 and energet I' *1 aipr' » * w«r* pleyl’g 
rmly a role of afgnal In both amount and degree, reap#' t Ively. Corur'piet.t 1/ . 
or.* ha* witnessed th« r/ojving of the Informational type of Inter*' (forty. 
Indeed, ther* ar# pro'ai*ea wherein the informal Iona I aijerfe are overwhelm 
Ingly nor* Important than energet lr *1 and aobatantlal one*. Tbfa «*/ be rb* 
cai* with p*y'.bojogl''cl (Unman coscnunf'at lonl) and p»l-pVr.<.ripr.» > l. 11.1# la 
on* of the alternative* for avoiding tlte withdrawal of paripaythologl'*! 
or Mirrtn'.eo from a mat erlalletic frjr.rvorlt. 


J. B. Phlne **y*: "ft bec'/c-ea tie, eeoary (...) to infer frnn the result# on 
re'ord that an unknown energy la operating in lh* p*l prorpi*"f?, and ).e 
h/pothetl rally ralla It p*i energy. Vaallev In tl.e «<•«»< Jud I r.g pm of »»la 
bonk 1 3 auppooed that "If tb* eler.f romay/ct Ir l»ypo»he*i* will be definitively 
denlcd(..*) then, of tour*#, tbara 1% tbe brain that --a* lb** «o*t highly 
organ! nd amt tar la produ» trig a new far tor, very likely of mergei lr#) 
natora (...) On* *»»*t aeartji for aorv-thlig radirally new one." Eoth’-other- 
vloa obviously related -tout ept Ion* ran be easily #r#o'.r .dated with tbe 
Inter*' t Iona! viewpoint » ea<h orgnnl r*» lonal level for ajotm) of *n»ter 
ha* Ita own kind of Inttrar t ion, and p*il itay wrll repreaenf one of tbe bler- 
• r c liy ’ • toraparliv'fiia. And, In addition, 1 oboild like »o pd.>» on, tl>*t 
pal- Jnfeiai t Ion I* pethapa tbe tpn lll». nnor.g all fype-i of lor er *• t Ion*, 

ri'l'jf r frig Ibe leant, If any, ai-‘**fant la I oopport and tbe •,r.»|leot, if any, 
energy. Ibla lilgbeat degree o l apeilflrfty f* real/ to a'«o«.o» for tbe well- 
known lo'k for 'e»lgen»e' at regard* dlafan.e and barrier* In p*l •" • trier, r e* . 


Finally, •fill a point On tbe r*» raarnam lunfor rJ.ni.t.f, .i;pir «-.t I / l-j-Jle-1 
in pal -pbenr.w on. In a general theory of li.ter i' Hon* l.«twer*« r.i'erlal 
agent* en'h 1 fit era', t a.il ho* It* (aperlfle or nor, opr* If |. ) Sfrej.ior* (In a 
generalized *en*e of a.e.inlng), by rrvari* of whlrh Inter*' I loo* not only o*r.,r, 
but, In addition: ar# observed (‘aenaed’) (Observation lt*rlf I* under lied by 
lnler«f I lone) . Rioting again frm# Pliloe: "...pa! ran only be defrrted 
tj, rough t.onver*!oti to dlre'ily reglal ruble reading* «>f anotb »-/ energetlr 
form. For ea/impi#. It 1* only a* aoma ohaerv-ihle phyvlral pro'ev* ran b* 
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influenced by PK (psycho-kinesis) that this type of psl function can be 
manifested and measured." I think that psl (ESP and PK) Is not just as 
exclusively extrasensori-motor as the semantic content of the term would 
imply It; or, to be on the safe aide, it is only partially and not entirely 
so. For, once psi-interaction did actually occur and was observed, registered 
or related, sensorimotor (or, largely speaking: 'normal') abilities have been 
sine <jva non Involved, This holds for the whole range of psi-phenomena with 
an almost total lack for exception. Take, for example, telepathy: whatever 
the nature of the message, it had to be emitted from a sensorimotor source 
(say, e.g., the meoory of the agent), and then (after interaction) once again. 



it had to be registered on a sensorimotor tape of the percipient; that is, 
while the whole process, 'normal* information processing Is involved at . 
least twice. Psychical healing is another sort of psl, wherein interaction 
between normal and paranormal does occur. Pursuing further Smith’s original 
(and ingenious!) biochemical approach 16 , 15 f there may be said that paranormal 
(lnter)action is registered by enzymes, resulting very likely in their con- 
formational (that is activity) restoration; herewith we have an Interplay 
(and incerconversioa, as veil) between two different levels* interaction- 
types. To take a still other bio-PK, consider now PK on living cells or 
tissues, influencing their growth. Again, one must stress, that regardless 
of the stimulus* nature, established genetic regulatory mechanisms are in- 
volved: regulatory genes triggered (switched) on (*grovth) and off (•growth- 
retardation), respectively. All in all things Zook like as If cotter were 
to be a mosaic of 'receptors' for interaction-potentialities (both normal and 
paranormal), with real occurrence of Interplay (or interchange) between them, 
whatever their type and organizational level they belong to. Perhaps, there 
Is not falling to draw a parallel to the case of particles and antiparticles, 
wherein— though so sharply separated (conceptually) — interactions do occur 
too (cf,, eg., 16 ). 

Surama summarutn, 1 an. arguing, that the interactional point of view as intro- 
duced above, Is coining to furnish us a newer alternative towards a unitary 
view of natural phenomena (including psi, also) and attempting at to safeguard 
from irreversible splitting into sharply separated entitles of psi and non- 
psi. For, such a disentanglement would forever preclude integration of psi 
into the general scheme of science, so often claimed by most parapsychologists. 
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THE SUBJECT AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 

[Papa: by E. S tar ton Huey, H.D., F.A.C.S., Ocean Boulevard Medical Center, 
Stuart, Florida, In English] 

[Text] My topic 1 b the Subject, man himself, and all creation, can's environ- 
ment. This paper vlll address itself to a formation of a concept of can. 

Just what do I mean when 1 say ”1”? What does the "1" of ce Include and what 
does It exclude? What are the temporal relationships of the “1” of ce? It 
quickly becomes rather obvious that the "subject" Is a very abstruse matter 
indeed and one wt.xch can be understood only In terms of relationships rather 
than In terms of concrete things. 

Man's environment includes all forces which play upon the "I" of his total 
being. As such it includes all factors perceptible to man's consciousness 
via che seven senses as veil as forces not yet consciously recognized. The 
matters of light, gravity, air, water, soil, electrostatic magnetic and 
ionic atmospheric factors, must all be considered in their relationship to 
living cellular arid syntroplc organismal beings with ‘'heir associated emotional 
and Intellectual inner environments. Since extraterrestrial forces affect 
Earth's fields, these too form a part of man's environment. Since science is 
beginning to accept and prove the "ether" this too becomes a part of man's 
environment. 


Evidence that man is a symbiotic being within a massive hylozolstlc universe 
naturally grows out of any consideration in depth of man and his environment. 

Biologically man originates as a unicclled organism within the mother's womb. 
Darwinian theory teaches a similar historical beginning. As an adult he is 
an extraordinarily co6.plex organism consisting of billions of highly special- 
ized cells affixed to an internal skeleton permitting mobility within his 
geographic environment. His sense organs permit an unparalleled environmental 
contact via touch, taste, hearing, sight, and smell; all of these are poorly 
understood. Consciousness .night be called man's sixth sense; by this I mean 
that man is aware not only of his biological structure and to some degree. 
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his external environment, but he is also aware of the fact that he is avare. 
Scientists know of no other creature vhich is aware of its own awareness. 

The seventh sense vhich is posited relates to nan's awareness of his own 
soul, psyche if you like. The sciences of psychology, psychiatry, parapsy- 
chology, psychotronics, psychokinesis and a host of others have cose into 
being to explain to nan his awareness of his own soul, 

A proper sense of perspective nay be achieved by admitting that the foregoing 
statements have both said a great deal and at the same time nothing st all. 

Let us illustrate. The human biological structure is by weight approximately 
88 percent water; yet we know very little about water. Nobel Laureate Dr 
Linus Pauling proposed a clathrate hydrate structuring which explains some 
physical properties but not all. When water is broken up into small particles 
the naturally occurring ionic charges may be either positive cr negative." 

Some water freezes only at 169* F. below zero. Though chemically not changed 
water after exposure to 1,000 oersted magnetic field dissolves scale from 
Industrial boilers and if fed to guinea pigs causes them to dlurese and become 
ill. The progeny of these pigs will be undersized through the third genera- 
tion. This exceedingly complex problem of water merely demonstrates the 
magnitude of the complexity of cellular systems, especially the multicellular 
organism called man. 

Thus we have in man an astoundlngly complex electrical being. Some of the 
isolated electrical qualities will be demonstrated via acupuncture point 
determinations. A field meter will be used to demonstrate nan's total field 
qualities and comments upon how these phenomena relate to disease and physio- 
logical sleep will be directed toward a concept of nan as an electrical being. 
Dr Andrlja Puharich demonstrated that persons could be taught to hear with 
electrical devices attached onto the skin in areas unrelated to the acoustic 
nerve and thus the seat of the hearing mechanism comes into question in much 
the same way that seeing with one's fingers challenges accepted optical 
neurological precepts. All men are, by experience, aware of their five senses 
but where cognition of these senses takes place must, for the present, be left 
open for further study. Has a scientific measurement of cognition even been 
accomplished? One must answer "no", yet each of us is aware of the "1" within 
himself. The question must be formulated "is awareness less a fact than that 
of which ve are aware?" Is awareness a field phenomenon? 

Some discussion of man's seventh, soul or psychic, sense naturally turns to 
the Bridie Murphy phenomenon which has been extensively expanded by Dr Ian 
Stevenson; he has now collected several thousand cases of "proven reincarna- 
tion." The corollaries these concepts have with those which are used by 
Dr Denys Kelsey psychotherapeutically (namely that psychic disturbances may 
manifest in one life time but originate in a prior one where psychic stress 
was unresolved prior to death) lend credence to cognition as a field phenomenon 
as do certain electrical skin measurements of sleeping persons. Some results 
of Kirlian photography permit a similar analysis. Mendelian genetics can not 
explain such psychic memory in terms of DNA/RNA components, however, 
Jlnarajadasa must be mentioned as the originator of the genetic concept. 
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A consideration of light, of electrically charged particles (ions), of 
electrostatic fields and of magnetic fields and how they affect both bio- 
logical systems and cognition need not become abstruse. We have seen hew 
Dr Szent-Cyorgyi established the Importance of the photon in living systems 
end how such light is stored by plants in ionically charged particles; thus 
ve Immediately see that man exists only symbiotically in relationships to 
the plant world. Man's internal cellular light environment is gauged by his 
body temperature; thus we see that cellular metabolic production, or rather 
release, of light is perhaps the critical function of cellular chemical 
machinery. One can demonstrate that light is augmented from without by 
observing the surface luminescence associated with passage of endoscopic 
instruments; if light will pass from within out obviously it must also pass 
from the outside inwardly. Since psychologists have shown differences in 
learning and mental capabilities among American Negroes, Indians and Caucasians' 
unrelated to environmental (social and economic) background are these varia- 
tions related to skin color modulating the light which filters into the 
internal cellular milieu? If this be true all factors which modulate light 
must affect both cellular machinery and the higher syntroplc function of 
cognition. Electrostatic fields via the Kerr effect and Magnetic fields via 
the Faraday effect can thus affect biological systems both by the manner In 
which they modulate light and by their influence on directional travel of ions. 
Jupiter is known to emit 10^ times the radio energy as is emitted by our 
Earth’s Van Allen belts and some of Jupiter's energy therefore must affect 
our internal cellular machinery and possibly our cognitive processes as veil. 

A deciphering of these relationships may well make a science of astrology. 

That the rapidity of some nonliving colloidal chemical reactions is related 
tc. planetary positions has been conclusively established by Michel Cauquelin's 
prolonged study of these phenomena. 


The general conformation of the Earth's magnetic field Is revealed by the 
slide (slide shown). Kan, like other animals, as described by Dr A. S. 

Pressman has his own biological magnetic field and if suitably floated In 
an isolation chamber will align himself transversely to Earth's magnetic lines 
of force. Fluctuations in the Earth's magnetic field strength are associated 
notably with lunar phasing and this phasing Is observacionally related to 
growth of both plants and animals; growth occurs predominantly at the peaks 
and valleys of field strength associated with the moon phasing. Human 
leukocyte counts fluctuate in like manner. Statistical observations reveal 
that this phasing is also related to our emotions for both crimes of violence 
and lunacy manifest predominantly with the full moon. Physicians are becoming 
aware that the farmers' are correct in associating bleeding tendencies with 
lunar, hence magnetic field strength, phasing. Again we can rely upon personal 
experience to clinch the proof; any A you who care to reflect upon your extra- 
curricular student activities during your ages of, say 15 to 25, will agree 
that lunar phasing affects emotions in the species homo sapiens. H.-Konig, 
physicist at the Meteorological Institute at Hamburg, has shown that magnetic 
field fluctuations of 3-5 Ha affect human reaction time and are statistically 
related to industrial and road accidents. Your ajehor has for some time been 
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calling this work, to the attention of appropriate agencies In the United 
States because alx traffic accidents appear to be similarly related ard 
cockpits of aircraft lend themselves to electromagnetic conditioning which 
will protect passengers- 

Physicist, Dr Bob Beck, has studied the Schuman resonance (3-13. 14Kz natural 
Earth resonance) In connection with EEC Instrumented sensitives and ehavn the 
"Illuminating episodes" to be associated with an EEC running a parallel 
frequency and in phase with the Schuman resonance. When man is the receiver 
of provable meaningful Information who Is doing the sending? 

Dreams and "out-of-body experiences" demonstrate a mobility of the "I" ot 
man separate from the physical body and often into a foreign time dimension. 
Are these phenomena associated with an "ethereal body” functioning within 
the "ether"7 J.J.J, Pages has examined the action of the electron and shown 
that It behaves In the "e^her" as s spinning mass with antldonderal qualities. 

a 

Kan may be defined as a complexity of subatomic fields, vlthlo atomic fields, 
within cellular fields which make up organismal fields; these In turn exist 
within gravity fields, magnetic fields, electrostatic fields and light fields. 
Cognitive man of seven senses is dependent upon all of them. Under special 
circumstances, e.g., with dreams, meditations or "out-of-body experiences” 
the "1” of man functions Independently of physical being and time. Because 
man receives meaningful Information in such states we ponder on the origin 
of such Information. Who can say that the fluctuations of magnetic and 
electrostatic fields upon the surface of our sphere ate less Indicative of a 
planetary consciousness than an EEC is evidence for cental activity or an 
EKG evidence for life in one of Cod's creations, man? 
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COINCIDENTAL STATES IN PSYCHOTRONICS 

(Paper by Engr Ivan Dcskocil, Czechoslovak Scientific and Technical So- 
ciety, Section for Psychotronics, Pragu**, Czechoslovakia, in Czech] 

[Text] Every person has an apparatus that enables him to detect the 
state of other people, and to filter out the distortion with which an- 
other person deforms the external manifestation of his feelings. Some- 
thing in us reliably detects even the smallest trace of insincerity, 
irriaticn, envy, greed, etc. It is difficult to transfer this detec- 
tion to the plane of mental analysis. Corxmnication is multichanneled: 
the words tell us one thing; the intonation expresses another thing; 
the eyes and the hands, something else; and overall behavior in con- 
text with its circumstances, again something entirely different- But 
if in a peculiar way we find the result of this communication sympathe- 
tic, then this same apparatus causes us to unconsciously begin reproduc- 
ing the motions of the other person, his facial expressions, to start 
using the same intonation, the same words, etc. In everyday life we 
regularly encounter this tendency in man to unconsciously project him- 
self into some object in his environment, i.e., to imitate the object’s 
behavior (empathy) . 

In the view of the Soviet psychotherapist Levi [1], empathy is a certain 
type of mental echo. He not only regards it as an important biological 
and physiological phenomenon, but also believes that it is the basic ele- 
ment of social psychology. Its mechanism is the basis of the process of 
learning. We know that children in particular are almost ingenious un- 
conscious imitators. In contact they frequently react with the simultane- 
ous movement of their lips, and they copy complicated practical activities 
completely, even with their posture, gestures, and with fine nuances in 
eye motions. It seems as if they were directly absorbing experiences for 
their future life from our behavior, mutual relations, and frera events 
themselves. Their perception of the world is more like the nondifferen- 
tiated, syncretic and synesthetic perception of primitives rather than 
our perception, and their life ir formed within a narrow circle that a- 
bounds in the present. The child’s effort to establish a "direct rela- 
tionship" with an adult resembles contact with the “alter ego" that lives 
and functions in his mind in a similar manner C 2 J . 
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The deep and spontaneous sense of identity that is dominant in the 
child’s world usually disappears with the separation and development of 
his conscious ego. Yet we encounter manifestations of unconscious imi- 
tation also among adults, particularly the two most catching ones: yawn- 
ing, and coughing in public. Wo succumb to them regularly, without seek- 
ing the source of the corresponding internal urgent feeling. The mech- 
anism of motion empathy acts in the s<une manner. This mechanism is re- 
sponsible, for example, for the sport fans* feeling of actually playing 
when they watch an interesting game, or for the aching feet of an impres- 
sionable girl who the night before went to the ballet (she wakes up 
tired and sore but is not amazed, because "somewhere inside" she danced 
with the performers). For this very reason ve find disagreeable the 
presence of persons who perform violent motions, because in our brain 
there arise strong impulses to involuntarily imitate them, and we must 
suppress these impulses. This process takes place at the unconscious 
level, but we feel the tension. We also fine it difficult to communi- 
cate with a person whose rigid facial expression evokes in us a feeling 
©f reticence. 



Levi includes among the cases of motion empathy also the epidemic of para- 
lysis in Italy in the 16th century, the so-called Saint Vitus dance that 
swept Europe in the 14th century, ^ many cases of mass panic and flight, 
mass phenomena of convulsive frenzy among fanatical sects, and also 
spiritualist seances as an excellent example of the mutual transfer of 
motor impulses due to the resonance of the participants' unconscious. 

A higher degree of imitation is the emotional echo that usually accom- 
panies the mecnanism of motion imitation. Laughter, irritation, nervous- 
ness and anxiety are transferred very easily* the channels of such trans- 
fers are motions, breathing, intonation, facial expressions, etc. Also 
Internal tension, and the intensity and course of emotions are recorded 
at the level of the unconscious, m some people there is an almost 
ideal reflection: as you approach them, you see your own image. You 
get the impression that they have completely projected their feelings 
into you, but they are not necessarily aware of this. This entire pro- 
cess takes place automatically, and all that we know of it so far is 
that it exists. We have a tendency to identify with the pleasant, and « 

the "attractive forces" of sympathy increase with the degree of identi- 
fication. In practical interpersonal relations the gradual process usual- 
ly is interrupted by the instability of the psyche itself, or by in- 
stinctive fear "of the unknown that awaits us." The symmetrical process l 

thus changes into regular asymmetry: one individual escperiences a cer- 
tain state, while the other experiences the exact opposite, and there 
arise tendencies of repulsion. The two characteristics alternate in com- 
munication, and it is very likely that over all this there functions 
the mechanism of changing role, conditioned by an unconscious view of 
ourselves through the eyes of others. 
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The automatic processes of limitation, which sometimes extend as far as 
an irrational tendency to identify with some object in the envirorer.eat, 
are of much greater importance in our lives than ve realize. Therefore 
it will be in order to begin considering the possibilities of a subject's 
empathizing with seme external object, by projecting himself Into the 
reality of the object's space-time conditions. If consciousness is a 
mirror that reflects the outside world and the internal state of the or- 
ganism (a subjective reflection of objective reality), then conversely 
all psychic events have their inverse reflection in the physiological 
reflexes emanated by the entire body. In their public performances, 
therefore. Messing, Kuni and ethers perform some task that a person writes 
down on paper and then gives to an impartial referee for control. Messing 
takes the person's hand and thus connects his unconscious system with that 
of this person, forming an integral whole. Any ideomotor manifestation of 
the hand, including a change in the pulse rate, is reflected in him in the 
corresponding manner. It then depends only on his skill to map the entire 
terrain so as to proceed along the "target gradient," by eliciting the 
"maximum" ideomotor or pulse reaction in the hand. 

Also in the process of mental activity the object produces an immense num- 
ber of involuntary and unconscious motions, and therefore the object's 
external appearance, including his facial expression, corresponds to the 
given mental activity. A knowledge of this principle and further train- 
ing enabled, for example, the philosopher Campanella to "read" the minds 
of others. If he wanted to determine what was taking place in the mind 
of another person, he reduced by relaxation the threshold of his own con- 
sciousness and strived to imitate in himself the given object's expression, 
i.e.» to purposefully project himself into the object's state. On the ba- 
sis of his own state and of the thoughts that it induced, he then made 
successful conclusions regarding the content of the object's thoughts. 
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Psychologists today are unanimously convinced that geniuses during cre- 
ative activity have the ability to project themselves into their artis- 
tic works so that they practically identify themselves with their works. 
When Tschaikovsky completed his “Pique Dame," he wrote in his diary; 

“I wept bitterly when German died." Describing the death of Madame 
Bovary, Flaubert projected himself into her state to such an extent 
that he showed symptoms of poisoning, including sharp abdominal pain and 
vomiting. Describing the Battle of Slavkov, Balzac heard the cries of 
the wounded, cannon salvos, and the firing of rifles. Some composers 
(for example, Dvorak) and writers (Tolstoj) took pen in hand only when 
they were unable to resist the sounds heard internally or an instinctive 
urge to write. Outstanding musical interpreters (Paganini) actually 
did not interpret but transformed the works in accordance with their own 
internal sequences of imagery, and thus their music had a fascinating 
originality. 
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Also sccte scientists are able to rapidly orient and assimilate them- 
selves to their experiments or the objects of their research. The man- 
ner in which sane scientific discoveries were made (Kedeleyev, Kekule, 
Plank, Einstein) , and the foregoing warrant a certain generalization: 
the final phases in the investigation of any objects that exclude an 
analytical and logical approach are of a similar coincidental nature. 

The solution comes in a different way, through synthesis and intuition, 
through empathy after brief or long preparation, the purpose of which is 
to overcome the object's “resistance," and to assimilate to it as com- 
pletely as possible. In the course of this, a connon structure of the 
integrating subject and object arises, some sort of “miniature copy" of 
the object is formed in the subject. Finally, after the necessary re- 
laxation of consciousness, there occurs — often without any perceptible 
effort — the final completion of integration, which permits a peculiar 
“feeling" of the object's structure, similar to the subject’s feeling 
his own internal state [3]. 3 In distinction from the logical perception 
of the object, intuition is in the nature of feeling the real essence of 
the object. 3 Because of its directness and complexity, intuition assumes 
the nature of obvious truth that does not require rational substanti- 
ation! it becomes a peculiar criterion of the truth of its own results. 4 
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bet us now attempt to analyze in greater detail the ideal case of a sub- 
ject's deep empathy with an object that precludes sense communication.® 
Assume that at the time of the experiment the subject fulfills the follow- 
ing conditions; he is free of all ties to the outside world; his body 
is relaxed but in a fixed position; his breathing is regular to such an 
excent that he would be able to hold his breath for some time, without 
any difficulty; and all his senses are introverted so that he is not 
receiving any stimuli from the outside environment, including his own 
organism. Assume furthermore that the subject has attained perfect pas- 
sive concentration, necessary to keep his attention on the particular 
image of the object.® Simultaneously, he has taxed his memory to accur- 
ately recall the object, its shape,- color, smell, etc. Finally, he has 
intensified his effort to recall, so that the image will not be static 
but will have "a life of its own." 

If the subject meets these conditions, he begins to meditate. His con- 
centration is now uninterrupted, continuous, and lasts by intertia until 
it is halted by another conscious act of the will. The subject is con- 
cerned only with the given object and is aware of only what enters his 
consciousness frem the object. At this level there occurs a practically 
perfect single-point imagination of the object that is experienced "out- 
side," i.e., as an external projection. In external space, however, the 
object appears not as a mere eidetic vivid image but as a "counterpart" 
that is unique. Everything else is merely the background from which the 
object emerges, and not its limit and scale. It appears in time, but in 
the time of the evert that in itself is complete; it is experienced not 
as a mere part of a continuous and clearly divided sequence, rathe,, as 
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a present existence, as the only being present. Although still separated 
frem the subject, the cognitive process itself issues a r.ev quality: 
the object appears as that which acts, and simultaneously as ‘that which 
is acted upon but is not included in the causal chain and instead, in 
its interaction with the subject's consciousness, is the beginning and 
the end of the event7[2j, This direct relationship includes all the 
features of perceiving the individual properties in the sane way as in 
the wakeful state, and they are combined into a single, synesthetically 
perceived whole. The relationship is simultaneously both passive and 
active; it resembles active imagination, but one that is concentrated 
exclusively cn the object. In it the subject actually feels that the 
object is real. 

It is very difficult to understand what is happening subjectively and 
objectively when meditation is controlled and intensive. Ossovietski 
saids "... I projected myself into visual images. I gradually con- 
quered time and space, and at the same time I felt as if at the bound- 
aries of these visions I were losing my own personality" [7). State- 
ments by other sensitives likewise agree in that they, at this level of 
meditation, sometimes lost their awareness of their own personality, 
cocxaensurately with the extent to which they identified with the investi- 
gated object's image. Some felt that they were getting inside the .ob- 
ject. Others felt the object merely as a glare, while the initially 
ideal external projection disappeared. In still others, the process oc- 
curs in skips, especially if it is not sufficiently controlled, so that 
they are unable to analyze the process retrospectively; all at once 
they find themselves at a different point of the object's space-time. 

When the object Is a person, some sensitives describe their states as 
"dual," if the conscious ego is not completely replaced; they begin 
to use the same words and expressions as the person with whom they iden- 
tify. It see»3 to them as if their soul were split, and they report 
that the success of the psychotronic experiments depends on the extent 
to which their conscious ego is withdrawn. 7 


To establish immediate contact with the investigated person who is re- 
moved in space (and sometimes also in time), seme clairvoyants use in- 
ductors, objects that belong or belonged to the given person. 8 Up to 
now the term inductor was applied only to an object, or to a person 
who "sends" in a telepathic experiment. However, various cases indi- 
cate that an inductor may be also a name and address, a name and the 
date and place of birth, mere knowledge of a characteristic feature of 
the investigated person’s face (for example, a scar), sometimes the 
content of a telephone conversation, in other instances an unambiguous 
event, the assignment of a certain task, the environment of a certain 
place, the image of this environment, or merely the image of an object 
that we wish to investigate. In. general, then, an inductor may be any- 
thing that is able to unambiguously characterize the investigated liv- 
ing or nonliving object. If the inductor does not have this unambigu- 
ously determining property, in the optimal case we can expect that in 
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the projection* there will appear a set of objects with the carbon char- 
acteristic, but it will be very difficult to distinguish ties in terms 
of time. An inductor in this ser.se functions as a medium, as an initial 
point of concentration and meditation. It is similar to the input data 
fed into a ccrputer of unimaginable capacity, the base of the collec- 
tive unconscious. It is the base because the contents of the the consci- 
ous and of the unconscious subject the expected Information content to 
undesirable changes. At best, this Information is transformed into sym- 
bols; at worst, the information is lost in the organism, vegetatively 
or humorally. 

let us return to cur initial objective. We have analyzed the ideal case 
of the subject’s concentration on the image of an external object, called 
an inductor, while any possibility of sense communication with the object 
was excluded. Ke assumed that the state of concentration changed to medi- 
tation, a state of a continuous flow of information from the object’s 
image, and to a new and higher state of wakefulness in which the subject 
gained qualitatively new information about the object, by partially iden- 
tifying himself with it. In the literature on Yoga, this state is desig- 
nated as Samadhl. 

In the same manner, all the other phenomena that cropped up in our dis- 
cussion can and must be analyzed from several points of view. Evidently 
a comprehensive view of the entire field of psychotronics will long re- 
main an open problem. 


FOOTNOTES 

1. According to Jung, the collective unconscious is activated during 
such epidemics. 

2. Sergeyev [41 and others point out that such states in subjects of 
psychotronic experiments correspond, according to their electroence- 
phalograms, rather to states of relaxation with a transition to 
"creative states," while the subjects remain fully awake. 

3. According to Bergson, through intuitive erpathization we project 
ourselves into the object so as to experience harmony with what is 
unique in it and hence is inexpressible. 

4. The final act of the object and subject's integration evidently oc- 
curs at the level of Jung’s collective unconscious, or store accurate- 
ly at the level of its base comprised of "archetypes as such." Jung 
calls them psychoids and they are of a dual, psychic and material, 
nature. He distinguishes them from the so-called "archetypal con- 
tents" of an exclusively psychic nature. These occur as similar 
motives in the myths, stories, dreams, etc. of all nations, and 

they are responsible for the primary deformation of the absolutely 
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pure perception of the essence. The "archtypes as such - have an or- 
ganizing and forming influence on the "archetypal contents - ! they 
are the basic elements in the structure of the collective unconsci- 
ous, sorr.e sort of "models of behavior," "models of situations" and 
"models of relationships" that in their sum comprise "transpsychic 
reality. - They can never be controlled by conscious villi they 
are not “formed* but "experienced." When they ere activated, they 
behave in the same vay as the "archetypal contents," as if they 
were not within us; we always see them in our environment as pro- 
jections of the imagination J5J. 

5. The object nay be not only a specific object but also its image, or 
even the image of an abstraction. Hereinafter ve will equate ob- 
ject with the so-called generalized inductor of psychotronic experi- 
ments. 

6. The literature 1$) emphasizes the single-point nature of concentra- 
tion. This can be developed in the following manners (1) By re- 
turning to the initial point of concentration, until this becomes 

a habit (Wood)j (2) By merely observing the thoughts and by not 
integrating with them (Vivekananda) ; (3) By suppressing all thoughts, 
through finding the "external input" and blocking it (Aurobindo) . 

The second method is more difficult than the first one. The third 
is the most difficult, but the most effective. All three methods 
lead to a gradual reduction of the number of thoughts that pass 
through the subject's consciousness per unit of time. The objec- 
tive, then, is to reduce the number of thoughts to a single one, 
the one that concerns the object. 

7. Psychiatry tells us that the individual's internal psyche is plural- 
istic. Jung first explained these "skips to other personalities" 

as the personification of autonomous complexes in the subconscious. 
Under favorable conditions, the complex compensates the conscious 
ego and becomes a new "controlling level." It can replace conscious 
activity for a certain time, or it can occur parallel with conscious 
activity, while possessing certain qualities of consciousness 18]. 
Jung developed the hypothesis that the "skips" were an attempt to 
develop the character further, a sort of prototype through which 
the future personality attempts to emerge. More than 30 years later, 
Jung modified his view and generalized it in his well-known princi- 
ple of synchronicity [5] . 

8. [omitted In source.] 
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PRETERITOLOGY — AN AUXILIARY SCIENTIFIC DISCIPLINE? ' 

[Paper by Jan Xomarek, Prague, Czechoslovakia, in Czech] 

[Text] If we go beck in our study to the beginnings of cultural his- 
tory, to the tune when the first systematic attempts to discover the 
laws of nature were made, then already in this distant past we find a 
system of teachings, a portion of which is known to us as hermetisn. 

It is not our task to dwell on the history of hernetisn or on the de- 
tails of old teachings. We will merely attempt to reassess the facts 
contained in them, and to ask whether this is only a matter for histori- 
cal study or does it contain suggestions also for the advanced science 
of today. Present-day science provides the means that enable us to re- 
search and investigate phenomena that earlier remained unnoticed or on 
the margin of scientific interest. New branches of science and special 
scientific disciplines are emerging. This situation allows us to sub- 
ject to more-detailed investigation also many secrets of the past. In 
many instances , such investigations have provided valuable clues for the 
solution of problems in the various areas of science and technology. We 
believe that the study of old systems, conducted from the viewpoint of 
modern science, could provide meaningful inspiration for many scientific 
disciplines, particularly for psychology, medicine, chemistry, etc. 

As already mentioned, one of the old teachings is hennetism. What does 
this term actually mean? It is used to denote a system of doctrines 
which at that time were known as alchemy, astrolooy, and ctagic. It is 
an integrated system of ideas that define the relationship between man 
and matter, between man and the cosmos, and finally between man and 
other natural phenomena. It should be noted, however, that in antiquity 
the underhand and superstitious practices, which were the main accusa- 
tions in many cf the witchcraft trials in the Mildle Ages, were not as- 
sociated with the concept of magic. 

Typical of entire hermetism is ari unalterable tradition that can be 
found in all hermetic works, without regard for the tiute and place of 
their origin, but differing in external form in accordance with when and 
where these works were written. At this point we should emphasize that 
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In antiquity most doctrines, and hence also hermetism, were taught at 
temples, the centers of learning at that time. But the contention Is 
entirely unfounded that hereditary affiliation vith this or that class 
was an obstacle to the study and cognition of these teachings. Decisive 
were always the results of the physical, moral ar.d mental testG that ap- 
plicants had to take. 

let us turn to the methods and theory of hermetism. In hermetism* s meth- 
ods of study we find that which today is the objective particularly in 
the theoretical disciplines: to synthetically extrapolate knowledge 
from known facts. In many scientific disciplines, however, the method 
still prevails that analytes effects as independent phenomena, without 
regard for their interrelations and mutual interactions. In distinction 
from such analysis, hermetism employs a special method of analogies that 
leads directly to synthetism. Hermetism, of course, employed also mathe- 
matics (esoteric mathematics). 

The theses pertaining to the hermetic methods of cognition, together with 
the hermetic laws of the triad and the mathematical operations, are pre- 
sented by Pierre de Lasenic as follows: 

Analogy: (1) Analogy is a method that stems from combining deduction 

with induction: by analogy we define the mutual relationships between 
two or more phenomena. (2) Two analogous things are not equal; but if 
they are to be analogous, then all the parts ccmprising the first thing 
must be analogous to the same parts of the second thing. 

Triad: (1) Every fact is subject to a law; and every law, to a princi- 

ple. laws are secondary causes, while principles are primary causes. 
There exist an infinite quantity of facts, a limited area of laws, and 
a very limited number of principles. Exact science, which confines it- 
self to the study of phenomena, cannot abandon the area of facts because 
it operates on the basis of analysis. 
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Numbers: (1) The basic operations in esoteric mathematics are hermetic 

reduction and hermetic addition. 

lasenic goes on to say: "The hypothesis of an entire series of analogies, 
which are the connecting link in the chain of events and their causes, is 
the actual basis of all study. Hermetism not only starts out from this 
hypothesis but alsc recognized the law that every thing, being or pheno- 
menon must necessarily produce its own analogy, or be caused by it, in 
order to exist. In accordance with the locality of the relationships, we 
may classify analogies into several principal classes, let us name two 
such classes: (1) Cosmic analogies, which define the analogy between the 
cosmos and terrestrial life. (2) Natural analogies, i.e., analogies be- 
tween physical creatures of this world. The old teachings distinguished 
the macrocosmos and microcosmos. The latter combined man and other crea- 
tures into a small universe, similar to the cosmic universe. In this 
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way hermetic philosophy localized in the human body, respectively in the 
bodies of terrestrial beings, the entire cosmic planetarisa that was 
based on powerful series of signs; the seven planets, and the 12 signs 
of the zodiac." 

We will not enter into a more detailed analysis of the problems but will 
merely point out the facts that deserve closer study and interpretation. 
The sun's effect on life is generally proven and significant; statis- 
tics are available which show the relationship between solar activity and 
the occurrence of diseases; in historical annals we often find reports 
that various epidemics preceded frequently an eclipse of the sun. And 
here the following question arises; Does this factor influence the human 
organism's resistance to disease? Ke also know the sun's effect upon the 
behavior and reactions of most people: the accident rate rises on cer- 
tain critical days, ana there is an increase in the number of cardiac 
cases. Here we may immediately apply the law of planetary analogies that 
are thousands of years old; the sun is analogous to the brain and heart 
in the human body. And another question: Why did scholars in antiquity 
find that specifically these organs were analogous to the sun? We prob- 
ably will never know the exact answer, but we can say with certainty that 
the scholars in antiquity were always excellent and careful observers who 
found analogies and connections that literally were amazing. 

Alchemy is a more obscure art, and more difficult to follow. Prepa- 
ration of the philosopher's stone was not its only objective, it solved 
also other problems such as, for example: the alkahest, a universal sol- 
vent; the separation of spiritus mundi, a substance that revived weak 
matter; preparation of hermetic medicines; preparation of aurum pota- 
bilc that makes the organism maximally resistant to all disease; and 
preparation of the elixir of life that rejuvenates and regenerates the 
organism through cellular exchange. Already from this simple listing we 
see that some of the problems have remained timely even to date. After 
studying the alchemical literature, all that we can say today is that it 
indisputably contains a rational core. 

Concerning the first problem, preparation of the philosopher's stone, it 
is very difficult to adopt a standpoint on it, because we do not know 
what starting materials the alchemists used; or more accurately, the 
allegorical and symbolic language does not define these materials clearly. 
Korover, in the alchemistic literature we find many contentions that ob- 
viously are intentionally contradictory, specifically the passages con- 
cerning the selection of starting materials. If a modern chemist were to 
ponder the description of the raw materials, he would arrive at the fol- 
lowing conclusions; The most suitable are the polymetallic ores, so- 
called tetrahedrites that contain mercury, gold, silver, antimony, copper, 
and other elements. Both the mercury and the silver content in them may 
be fairly significant, and they often contain also a small proportion of 
gold. There is a relatively abundant mineral called hernesite, and it con- 
tains mercury and silver. But we were unable to determine whether this 
name is connected in any way with herraetism. 
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The actual process, that of preparing the philosopher's stone in a nar- 
rower sense, is described more or less thoroughly. But specifically the 
first phase — i.e., selection of the raw materials, and separation of 
the so-called {Aristotelian) elements — is concealed the most, becase 
apparently herein rested the secret of the operation. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine that the work of the alchemists was demanding in terms 
of equipment and procedures. The results achieved with the simple equip- 
ment and technology available at that time were in many instances such 
that they are difficult to duplicate even with present-day methods. Ac- 
cording to a claim made by one of the philosophers, their art (alchemy) 
was "amusement for women, and play for children." The third phase was 
concerned with the trasmutational abilities of the operation's product. 
Views vary regarding this product that was obtained in an operation last- 
ing 10 to 13 months. The temperatures employed in various operations, 
particularly in the preparation of medicines, were relatively low, about 
30*C. This factor, in combination with the sufficiently long time for 
the processing of the raw materials, made the occurrence of the reactions 
and the gaining of the product possible even when the yields of these 
products, using modern methods, would be very small. 

The theoretical foundation of these operations was the sulfur-and-nercury 
theory that in its way is interesting. It follows from this theory that 
the development of all metals ends with gold and does not continue further. 
From nuclear physics we know that the end product of natural-decay series 
is lead and not gold. The alchemists, of course, never contended that 
they obtained gold through the decay of other elements. Judging by the 
techniques of their work, we may safely exclude the path of high energies 
that arc used today in particle accelerators to attain nuclear transforma- 
tions. Thus, here again we may ask: Is there seme other way of influenc- 
ing the nucleus and of attaining atomic changes, than with enormous ener- 
gies? For the time being, nuclear physics answers this question in the 
negative. This answer, of course,, is not necessarily the final one. 




The other problems of alchemy, particularly the question of the elixir 
of life, are problems that are being studied with great interests, al- 
though from a slightly different viewpoint, by some scientific discip- 
lines such as gerontology, etc. We believe that suggestions are to be 
found also here. The nontoxicity of the overwhelming majority of spa- 
gyric preparations, and the methods of their formulation could provide 
valuable lessons for pharmacy. 

If we consider the problem of potable gold, in the literature we can find 
many references that the spagyrists attempted to convert metals into solu- 
tions, for medicinal purposes. The lily of Paracelsus, for example, was 
a solution obtained by the action of alcohol on a mixture of powdered 
metals (one of the metals used was antimony) . These metals do not dis- 
solve perceptibly in ethyl acohol. The formation of alcoholates does not 
come into consideration in the case of these metals under the given 
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conditions. In other words, the healing power of this preparation evi- 
dently stemmed from the insignificant quantities of dissolved metals. 

After all, the bactericidal effect of silver is well known, but the role 
that trace elements play in the organism has not been explored complete- 
ly by far. As can be seen, the old chemical literature provides an 
abundance of material for -iore-detailed investigation. 

Hermetism studied also the psyche. The scholar in antiquity started out 
in his work from a conception that there existed a world beyond the level 
normally accessible to conscious perception, and that communication with 
this world was feasible. Ke applied the hermetic laws of analogy, and 
for his actions he selected the suitable day, hour, and color of clothing? 
in sum, an entire ritual had to be adapted to the objective of his work. 
Today when there is debate on the phenomena of psychokinesis, telepathy 
and clairvoyance, when it is difficult to find subjects with suitable 
faculties for the experiments, there arises the problem of the method 
that scholars in antiquity had to master in the course of their training, 
so as to be capable of the various operations that had an impact on the 
physical world as well as on the psyche. When reading the hermetic liter- 
ature on the psyche, one necessarily gets the impression that the schol- 
ars in antiquity knew much more about the human psyche, and about the 
paths leading to man’s innermost self, that what is apparent from thier 
writings. From the preserved reports it follows first of all that these 
scholars were not only theoreticians but skilfull experimenters and prac- 
titioners as well. First of all, the scholar in antiquity had to know 
how to form a dynamic image that arose m his mind but was able to act 
also outside it. There were various imagination techniques to develop 
this ability, but in psychically less stable individuals they often led 
to a loss of 9anity. 

Many present-day authors — Claude Levi-Strausse, for example — are in- 
vestigating the problems of magic in its social, psychological and ethno- 
logical context. For a deeper understanding of psychic events, it would 
be expedient to focus attention on the training methods that the scholars 
in antiquity used to develop various abilities. Freserved reports from 
antiquity reveal that only the individual who was morally mature and had 
passed strict tests was initiated into these practices. Ke knew that the 
novice had to subject himself to strict discipline and self-denial, but 
there is very little in the literature on what psychic exercises they per- 
formed. Today when man is exposed to psychic tension and stress situa- 
tions more strongly than ever before, when the treatment of diseases re- 
quires access to the unconscious that cannot always be achieved with 
psychopharmacologic drugs, study of the historical methods becomes fruit- 
ful. There is an entirely demonstrable relationship between the methods 
of psychoanalysis, depth psychology, autogenic training, etc., and the 
manner in which the scholars in antiquity worked their conscious and un- 
conscious. Also here, modern psychology could use suggestions from his- 
tory. 
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Closing this brief outline of the problems of old historical teachings 
In relation to modern science, we would like to emphasize certain social 
and ethical aspects of hermetism. it is typical of old teachings that 
they, unlike many philosophies and religions that limited the develop- 
ment of man's personality, did not attempt to define man's origin, his 
destination, and what he may and may not do. The faith of the ancient 
scholars in man's power, in the ability to master nature and the pheno- 
mena surrounding them, their belief in things some of which seem almost 
impossible to us even today, made them a progressive force that worked 
in the background, but the more effectively, for social progress. And 
this faith in man, in his infinite capabilities, may be regarded as the 
most important heritage of hermetlsm for our time. 

a 

Futurology has been defined as an auxiliary scientific discipline, the 
purpose of which is to anticipate the new with sufficient lead time, and 
to offer suggestions for science. In the course of studying the histori- 
cal sciences, it 6eems to us that we should consider, as an extension of 
fuutrology, also another auxiliary scientific discipline, which could be 
called, say, preteritology. (In the 1920*s, the French were considering 
paleotechnology.) Its mission would be a critical evaluation of the em- 
pirical knowledge contained in old sources. Our reasoning is not guided 
by a fervent hope of finding modern knowledge in old manuscripts, but we 
often are amazed to see that we are discovering what has already been 
discovered long ago. ’ There are such scientific disciplines as the his- 
tory of chemistry, the history of medicine, etc. But they are inade- 
quate because, without a comprehensive approach, we find it difficult to 
perceive the real core under the symbolic. And then what should be stimu 
11 for research become at most a matter of historical interest. And 
that is not enough. 
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PURPOSIVE ACTIVATIOn OF MENTAL ACTIVITY IK THE LEARNING PROCESS 

[Paper by Gennadiy /,. Samoylov, doctor of Juridical sciences, professor, 
Moscow, USSR, in Russian) 

[Text] The General Problem. Intensification of the learning process in 
higher education by means of fuller use of the intellectual potential of 
students . 

The Problem Under Study. The possibility of intensifying creative percep- 
tion and assimilation of knowledge by means of the effect of psychic ten- 
sion. 

The Nature of the Problem Under Study. Learning, whose basic elements are 
explanation and memorization, can no longer filly meet the requirements im- 
posed on it either with regard to the creative activity of the knowledge 
acquired or with regard to the principles governing the formation of such 
knowledge. In spite of large expenditures of time and labor, in the prin- 
cipal forms of this system of learning knowledge is more and more acquired 
in a passive manner, mainly through the efforts of the memory. Conse- 
quently, newly acquired knowledge does not become a unified complex of con- 
cepts by any means immediately, but usually consists merely of quantitative 
relationships . 


* If we examine the nature of the learning process free, the standpoint of 
contemporary social and pedagogical requirements, then it must above all 
be active (if we leave to one side its functions in the domain of moral up- 
bringing), and a max imum stimulus should be given to development of the 

• habits of creative (scientific-theoretical) thought, independence of ec- 
tion, and, as a consequence, a high coefficient of the usefulness of those 
actions must be insured to a definite degree. There is no question that 
these features and peculiarities of the learning process are already in- 
herent in higher educational institutions, but they still have not become 
the determining factors in their everyday activity. That is why the prob- 
lems of improving the teaching process of higher education and of intensi- 
fying it are still very topical. 
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Solving this problem ought to be related primarily, if ve are to argue logi- 
cally, to creation of an optimum structure for the teaching process a3 a 
whole. If ve are to rely on the experience we have acquired in this regard, 
then the points of departure in sketching a model of that process ought to 
be broad and more effective use of the internal relations that exist between 
the fields of knowledge being studied; strict adherence to a system in the 
study of any one of them separately (singling out the fundamental concepts, 
increasing the size of units to be assimilated, and so on); selection of 
that portion of scientific information which is essential to forming in the 
students solid foundations for general and specialized knowledge, founda- 
tions that guarantee assimilation not only of the contemporary achievements 
of scientific thought, but also constant renewal ef the stock of concep- 
tions and concepts engendered by the further development of science, engi- 
neering, culture, and art. This selection of scientific information can 
solve not only the problem of a purposive choice of subject matter, but 
also another important problem, that of creating economical or otherwise 
compact means and forms of expressing that information. Tnis process of 
what we might call compression, and compaction of scientific information is 
already observed in many fields of knowledge. This will undoubtedly have a 
favorable effect in expanding the possibilities for the use of that knowl- 
edge, including its use for educational purposes. 

Improvement of the learning process in higher education depends greatly on 
qualitative improvement of its principal forms and on a search for the most 
rational systems of the mitual relations between those forms. Those rela- 
tions might be defined, for example, as follows: the introductory lec- 
ture — independent work of the students on the subject natter being 
studied — seminars— the final lecture— and laboratory exercises. It is easy 
to see that this variant of the possible composition of dependent relations 
between the principal forms of learning, taken to illustrate the proposi- 
tion being advanced, could have a favorable effect in invigorating the 
transmission and assimilation of knowledge. In this case these processes 
would actually become more tense with respect to the mental activity dis- 
played by the students in their acquisition of knowledge. The students 
would in this case be in a kind of special psychological state. 

It Is not excluded that intensification of the learning process in higher 
education will to some degree depend on the results of practical realiza- 
tion of that conception in learning theory which advocates that the empha- 
sis in teaching be shifted from assimilation of knowledge to the mastery of 
methods which later will make it possible to acquire the knowledge. 

But teaching methods exert the most substantial influence on invigoretian 
of the process by which knowledge is formed and on improvement of the ef- 
fectiveness of that knowledge. Improvement of those methods is bound up 
very closely with the quest for new pathways to the enormous intellectual 
reserve of students which are still not adequately utilized and is an es- 
sential prerequisite for creating and developing modern forms of creative 
mastery of knowledge. In this case those elements of the teaching method 
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' which are based on the very specific reaction of the mind ve have called 
the effect of psychic tension may be of considerable interest. 

The effect of psychic tension is an active state of thought and to 6 ace de- 
gree of the t',ur>tions caused by intellectual collisions introduced Into the 
methodological structure of the teaching process; these collisions are cer- 
tain relationships between components that conflict or phenomena (concepts, 
propositions , etc.) that simply differ from one another but which, just as 
in the former case, have a cccnon basis.* Consequently, their mere compari- 
son villy-nilly leads to an immediate concentration of the cental tension 
that occurs at such moments on clarifying the nature of each phenomenon 
(concept, proposition, etc.) that is in "conflict" vith some other concept 
or preposition and on becoming aware of those relationships between than 
that reveal the still deeper nature of the properties and peculiarities of 
each of them. That is why under these conditions the process of the forma- 
tion of knowledge is considerably more intense, as if the effort of the in- 
tellect had been doubled. In addition to the perception and assimilation 
of information that has positive significance, thought, which in tfci3 case 
undergoes comprehensive development, penetrates more freely into the dia- 
lectics of internal and external relations and gets to the foundations of 
logical or other relationships between the phenomena being studied. Prop- 
erly speaking, all of this is to & considerable degree a manifestation of 
the effect of psychic tension. But ve should also bear in mind that invlg- 
oration of mental activity through the analysis of intellectual collisions 
may also be intensified because of the emotional state that is heightened 
at the same time, because of the newness of the problems being studied, and 
finally, because clarification of the collisions themselves is usually 
achieved not through an unambiguous solution of the problems contained in 
them, but through an ambiguous solution of those problems. 

The effect of psychic tension, which is one of the basic stimuli of the 
cognitive activity of students, not only brings about active perception on 
assimilation of knowledge, but also serves as an essential prerequisite for 
the awakening in them of a profound interest and a creative attitude toward 
the knowledge acquired, and to some extent ve can say that it predetermines 
their desire to constantly enrich themselves vith new scientific informa- 
tion. 


Approaches to a Solution of the Problem Under Study. The cognitive founda- 
tions of the methodological elements of teaching which are related to us ' 
of the effective psychic tension are embodied in that dialectical contra- 
diction which is manifested daily between the inevitably more complex re- 
quirements imposed on students as they study new material in the syllabus 
and the knowledge they have previously acquired and which is still insuf- 
ficient for accomplishing the goals that are set at the given moment. This 
contradiction and everything related to overcoming it is the basic driving 

* "Forked situations" in so-called problem teaching may with some reserva- 
tion be regarded as special cases of this kind of intellectual collision. 
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force in the learning process (even when other teaching methods are used), 
end it determines the methodological structure and logic c t that procez * 

Contradictions In formal logic and also contradictions of a psychological 
or cognitive character are usually used in setting up intellectual colli- 
sions to be introduced into the learning process. An investigation of the 
nature of these contradictions is undoubtedly also very important to aa un- 
derstanding of the "stimulative mechanism’* embodied in them. But these 
contradictions by no means cover all the factors which can arouse creativ- 
ity in students at Dements vhen they are searching for a necessary solution 
to the problems contained in intellectual collisions. He should note in 
this connection that the psychic tension this involves irasediately exerts 
its influence in two directions: on the one hand it gives rise to a desire 
to eliminate the contradictions that constitute the essence of the intel- 
lectual conditions, and on the other it stimulates a search for a solution 
to the entire problem under investigation (being studied), but not Just any 
solution, but the solution that is optimal in all respects. It is still 
difficult at the present time to say vhy all of this occurs Just the vay it 
does, since processes of cental activity of this kind have still not been 
sufficiently studied. But one can confidently assert that the general ac- 
tivity of thought that is manifested in these cases promotes the search for 
an optiffiun solution. 


* 


The methodological procedures bringing about the occurrence of the effect 
of mental tension are not introduced into the structure of the teaching 
process separately free traditional procedures. They do not replace oce 
another. Combining them sensibly is the essential condition vhich insures 
creation of a teaching system vhich will be most perfect from the methodo- 
logical standpoint. Should ve try to state hcv they should relate to one 
another in the teaching process, then ve would have to admit that tradi- 
tional teaching methods have a dominant role here. This is altogether un- 
derstandable: if they are widely used, for example, in the presentation 
of axiomatic concepts vhich are always predominant in any field of knowl- 
edge. But another point is also beyond debate: if the mental activity of 
the student is not activated, if its critical aspects are not developed as 
they perceive and assimilate new material in the syllabus, the traditional 
methods cannot fully insure the level of scientific-theoretical training ve 
need today. 

Possible Variants of a Solution to the Problem Under Study. Intellectual 
collisions engendering the effect of psychic tension may be introduced as 
independent elements into the methodological structure of lectures, semi- 
nars, laboratory exercises, etc. We will attempt to explain their role and 
inyort&nce in these forms of the academic process. 

In an academic institution the lecture is the principal one of the original 
sources cf information concerning that knowledge which is acquired by stu- 
dents . Tlit peculiarity of the transmission of knowledge in a lecture is 
primarily that a direct information link is apparently established here 
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only in the direction froa the lecturer to his audience. Feedback (ques- 
tions, clarifications, etc.) nay be altogether absent in this setup, tout 
its latent fores manifest themselves constantly. This feedback is ex- 
tremely autonomous and the "radius” of its effect is strictly limited to 
the concealed response reactions of every student to the information ar- 
riving along the one-way co res . ml cation channel. These response reactions 
consist of the desire of those sitting in the audience to succeed vithla 
certain intervals of tine in perceiving (grasping) and fixing in their mem- 
ory (or usually in -their notes) the nature of the levs, prepositions, con- 
cepts, and so on, that are toeing set forth. 

When the subject matter of the lecture is presented in the conventional end 
traditional way, since it follows the pattern of sequential presentation of 
fact, the mental activity of those listening to the lecture is "underuti- 
lized” with regard to generalization, associative connections, and so on, 
and in this sense ve can say it is passive. 

If intellectual collisions (for example, in the form of one or two nev 
pieces of information) are introduced into the methodological structure of 
the lecture, this sharply increases mental activity, which takes on corre- 
sponding emotional coloring and cakes the transition from a mere meditative 
perception of the subject matter to critical conceptualization of that sub- 
ject matter; that is, the first step is taken toward a creative grasp of 
the problems making up the content of the lecture. But the importance of 
the effect of psychic strain as an activator goes beyond that. The dynam- 
ics of the search (even though it be very brief) caused by the intellectual 
collision gradually reveals an interest in knowledge which is very strong 
(as in everyone who comes into contact with science), though up until that 
time it had still been largely potential. Development of this interest is 
precisely one of those aspects of the lecture method of conveying knowledge 
which serves as a primary foundation for forming the scientific cutlook in 
the students and for forming t'neir attitude toward science as a whole. 

The psychic tension created in this way serves as the first impetus toward 
the students' display of an interest in learning and development of cre- 
ative perception of the field of knowledge being studied. 

The content of the new hits of information introduced into the methodologi- 
cal structure of lectures lies in the fact, as ve have already mentioned, 
that it can be expressed by means of contradictions in formal logic or con- 
tradictions of a psychological and cognitive nature. The content of the 
specific division of the syllabus is the initial material for creating in- 
tellectual collisions. But the state of the effect of psychic tension may 
be caused not only by intellectual collisions, but also by certain ways of 
presenting the subject matter of the lecture. They might include the fol- 
lowing, for example: 

a. presentation of points of view that treat in different ways e particu- 
lar scientific concept, proposition, or phenomenon, which gives the students 
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an opportunity to coop are and independently evaluate the evidence supporting 
them and possibly their soundness; 

b. the asking of questions or the posing of problems that force those at- 
tending the lecture to react by vay of response even though this response 
is very brief. This can happen, for example, when one is asked to take a 
position toward a specific fact, to draw a conclusion from the illustra- 
tions presented, and so on, even though this be in the simplest form of a 
yes or no. 

This kind of methodological, procedure in transmitting knowledge is also ca- 
pable of activating thought processes and of intensifying the learning proc- 
ess of the students both during the lecture and also during their indepen- 
dent work on the problems presented in the lecture. 

Seminars, by their very purpose, are necessary to consolidate, broaden, 
deepen, and more strictly systematize knowledge already acquired. If one 
follows the traditional pattern of seminars: "the questions in the out- 
line — the responses of the participants--the conclusion of the leader of 
the seminar," then the mental activity of the students can be activated if 
they are sufficiently prepared. But this activity, limited by the frame- 
work of this method of organizing seminars, is expended mainly on the full- 
est and cost accurate reproduction of knowledge already acquired. Under 
such conditions the analytical thought of the students is manifested very 
weakly as a rule and only keeps a check on the logic of the judgments con- 
tained in responses to questions or in the presentation. The reasons for 
this probably lie in the motivation behind the actions of the students; 
after all, the essence and orientation of the thought process in this case 
results, as one might assume, not only from the inner need for knowledge, 
but also from the need to demonstrate their level of preparation for the 
seminar. That is why their interest in learning in this case frequently 
does not go beyond the limits of the task that has been set and usually is 
not creative, but is what we might call operative. 

Elements of teaching based on the effect of psychic tension that are intro- 
duced in the methodological, structure of seminars can considerably enliven 
the seminars and open up the way toward further improvement of their meth- 
odological and psychological foundation. An analysis of intellectual col- 
lisions during seminars causes the students to intensify the intellectual 
part of their mental activity, is an essential condition to formation of 
critical perception of the content of the material being studied, and 

’ serves as a starting point for establishing connections between that mate- 
rial and other fields of knowledge. In other words, creative conceptual- 
ization and the mind as a whole participate most fully in the cognitive 
process when seminars conform to this methodological structure. 

' i 

" To seme degree the role of intellectual collisions in & seminar, in addi- 
tion to situations engendered by contradictions in formal logic or other 
contradictions, may be performed by the following: 
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a. analysis of those propositions under discussion which without excluding 
one another typify on an equal footing different approaches to understand- 
ing the nature of the phenomena being studied and presentation of arguments 
to (rapport one's own personal attitude toward each of then; 

b. the singling out from the totality of certain concepts those concep- 
tions which allow one to Judge both the individual elements and also the 
general structural principles of the phenomenon under study; 

c. concretization of the propositions of the syllabus being studied by 
Beans of factual data. 

We have merely attempted to find a fundamental solution to that pert of the 
problem under consideration which is our subject of investigation at this 
point. The leader of the seminar, depending on the specific conditions, 
will, of course, decide himself in every case which methodological struc- 
ture of the seminar he will choose. 

Laboratory Exercises. Laboratory exercises shape in students the founda- 
tions of those qualities needed by the researcher because they give the 
students every opportunity to use the theoretical knowledge they have ac- 
quired to solve practical problems. That is their main purpose. These ex- 
ercises (along with other teeching methods , of course) first lead toward 
mastery of the methods of the field of knowledge being studied by the stu- 
dents, and then, as the syllabus becomes more canplex, they insure that 
this task will be accomplished. Importance in this respect should be given 
not only to academic notions concerning the content of the laboratory exer- 
cises, but also the real requirements of development of scientific knowl- 
edge and the needs of modern production or of any other sphere of social 
practice. Their content, based on the very latest achievements of science 
and engineering (which is quite natural), considerably enhances the stu- 
dents' interest in learning. And this interest in turn activates the stu- 
dents' mental activity as they also master the practical aspects of the 
knowledge they have acquired. 

Because of the specific peculiarities inherent in a large number of fields 
of knowledge that are different in content, the methodological structure of 
laboratory exercises can by no means be strictly invariant. But this cir- 
cumstance does not exclude, but rather presupposes, the existence in it of 
common elements which under the specific conditions can exert a consider- 
able influence on the cognitive orientation of these exercises as a whole. 

If we limit ourselves to the purposes of the present study, then scientific 
exploration ought to be sirgled out as the cccnon element in differing vari- 
ants of the many methodological structures of laboratory exercises. It is 
quite understandable that this kind of research does not have the scientific 
importance ve customarily associate with the term: the results obtained in 
it do not provide new information to enrich the knowledge already available. 
In this case it serves as an essential prerequisite for developceat of re- 
search habits in the students. 
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nevertheless, scientific research is one of the cost active elements in the 
methodological structure of laboratory exercises. Logic, dynegrf.es, and the 
puaposeness of actions performed in the course of the research— all of this 
taken together constitutes a rather large totality of very unique difficul- 
ties that intensify mental activity. With respect to their psychological 
nature, these difficulties differ sorur.rhat free the intellectual collisions 
ve have already discussed end which axe introduced into the methodological 
structure of lectures end semirers, hut the results ti on the use of both 
are almost always on the same order. Collisions in research greatly favor 
the occurrence of the effect of psychic tension in the students during lab- 
oratory exercises, and this effect activates precisely those processes of 
cognition which are primarily related to the methodology of research being 
conducted in those exercises, to their practical orientation, and to their 
specific features. 

The distinguishing characteristic of laboratory exercises is that the in- 
formation link between the supervisor and the students is considerably 
weakened. It is not uncommon for it to disappear altogether in this case. 
A special complex of logically interconnected actions to be performed dur- 
ing work on the problems of the laboratory exercise can under these condi- 
tions successfully perform the role of the guiding factor that stimulates 
Vigorous mental activity on the peart of the students and that helps to de- 
velop research habits in then. This complex incorporates into the forma- 
tive habits of the future researcher the qualities of system, rationality, 
and purposiveness of action, exerts a beneficial influence every time the 
student concentrates his mental efforts on the main problem, and. In the 
final analysis, it insures independency in the search for the solution to 
the problem that constitutes the essence of the laboratory exercise. If 
the problems of the laboratory exercise have empirical importance, then 
this cccplex of actions (without going into the details of its elements) 
usually includes the following: 

a. clarification of the nature of the problem (phenomenon, the properties 
of a substance, etc.) which is to be solved as a laboratory problem; 

b. definition of the group of hypotheses which can be used in this case, 
evaluation of these hypotheses, and selection of one hypothesis which in 
the opinion of the person doing the research ought to insure discovery of 
the optlnu.ro solution to this problem; 

c. discovery of the possibilities of specific scientific methods of cogni- 
tion and research equipment when used to achieve the goal that has been 
set; 

d. determination of the algorithm of actions to be performed in searching 
for the necessary solution to the problem that is contained in the assign- 
ment; 
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e. imedlate cognition of the properties, aspects, and characteristics of 
the phenomenon (event, object, substance, etc.) vMcb is the object of the 
investigation in question ; 

f. evaluation of the results obtained, conclusions concerning the solution 
found, and documentation of those conclusions. 

Research Work. It is self-evident that the complex of actions just dis- 
cus Led can be successfully used not only in laboratory exercises, but also 
in performing many research projects that have an empirical basis: for 
example, the diploma projects, topics called for in the curriculum of a 
scientific society, and group research done Jointly with a scientific su- 
pervisor. 

There can be no doubt that in these and similar cases the complex of ac- 
tions ve hav3 presented will need appropriate correction. It seems to ue 
that these corrections should be sought primarily in those actions which 
are related to an independent posing of the problem (task) and with the 
most effective method of investigating it. In our qpinion, when research 
of an empirical nature is being done, one should use not only the generally 
known methods (observation, experiment, etc.), but also such methods as 
calibration, the method of analogs, etc. They make it possible to take 
into account more precisely those specific features which are inherent in 
empirical research as a whole. 

If scientific projects to be performed are devoted to investigation of the 
theoretical aspects of a problem, then the complex of logically intercon- 
nected actions to be performed in this case would include the following: 

a. conceptualization of the theoretical foundations of the forthcoming re- 
search and the working out of an algorithm of actions relevant to conducting 
it; 

b . analysis of the available factual material and advancement of hypothe- 
ses that make it possible to search for a solution to the problems being 
investigated; . 

c. a comparison of the known nature of the events and phenomena (where 
this learning is the result of an investigation of factual data) with ex- 
planations so far available; documentation to support one’s own conclu- 
sions; 

d. scientific recommendations concerning the most correct conception of 
the nature of the facts, phenomena, or subjects which were the focus of the 
investigation that has been done, concerning farther improvement of methods 
of grasping then, concernir-g measures to be worked out that wcxild favor the 
development of the phenomena under investigation or that would prevent the 
occurrence of undesirable ecu sequences, and so on. 
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The coceoq denominator in the methodological structure of laboratory exer- 
cises and research performed independently is the "broad use of scientific 
hypotheses as an essential condition for finding the necessary solution and, 
in the final analysis, as a means of cognition. Several hypotheses are usu- 
ally advanced for this purpose. Even in this case they are made subject to 
the general requirements that every hypothesis advanced rust be based on a 
specific group of actually existing facts and rust include a critical anal- 
ysis of other suppositions which explain them in a different way frora dif- 
ferent points of view. In the Initial stage these hypotheses are given 
equal credence. Then they are differentiated and evaluated, and this proc- 
ess ends vith the selection of a working hypothesis. It is supported not 
only by the arguments embodied in its internal logic, but also by the fact 
that it is most significantly and abundantly supported by the factual mate- 
rial that was the focus of the investigation conducted, and, naturally, by 
the convincing evidence that precisely this hypothesis explains its nature 
more correctly and fully. 

Brief Conclusions. The effect of psychic tension caused by intellectual 
collisions deliberately introduced into the methodological structure of the 
teaching process, by activating the mental activity of the students, is ca- 
pable of considerably intensifying the development of creative perception 
and assimilation of knowledge, beginning with its first source— the lec- 
ture— and ending with projects of a research nature that are independently 
performed. 

COPYRIGHT : Zdenek Re J dak, Prague, 1973 
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